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PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 


T the present time, when on 
every side we hear the questions 
asked what is to be done, what can 
be done, to improve the condition of 
our labouring population, and espe- 
cially of that portion of it which is 
engaged in agriculture, it may be 
useful to consider the results that 
have followed from the establishment 
of small or peasant proprietorship 
in the various European countries 
into which this system of agricul- 
ture has been introduced. For in 
order to learn what may be effected 
by it we must turn to foreign coun- 
tries, since unhappily this descrip- 
tion of property is scarcely to be 
met with in the British Islands. 
That it once existed among us, 
in a partial degree, and that (under 
the influence of the increase of 
riches, the extension of the commer- 
cial system, and the operation of 
laws and customs favouring the 
accumulation of wealth and pro- 
perty in the hands of a few) it has 
ceased to exist, is deemed by some 
to amount to a demonstration that 
our present system of large estates 
and large farms is more productive, 
and therefore more beneficial to the 
whole community, than the system 
of small properties cultivated by 
the hands of the proprietors. It 
may be conceded that farming on a 
large scale—la grande culture—was 
best calculated to introduce into 
agriculture those improvements and 
mventions that accompanied the 
great extension of manufacturing 
and commercial industry, which is 
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so marked a feature in the history of 
the last and present centuries. But 
it by no means follows from this 
that large farms will eventually and 
under all circumstances be found 
to produce more than small’ pro- 
perties; still less does it follow 
that they will be found more 
conducive to the prosperity and 
happiness of the population they 
support. It would not have been 
easy for a small proprietor to 
have introduced upon his little 
holding the costly machinery, the 
expensive implements, and _ the 
valuable animals of improved breeds, 
which we now see upon so many 
large farms; still when they have 
once been introduced there can be 
little difficulty in a number of small 
proprietors making use of them 
jointly. This is sometimes done now 
by the tenants of considerable farms 
in the employment of steam ploughs, 
steam threshing machines, &c. Large 
farms, which can hardly exist with- 
out large estates, have performed a 
most important and useful part in 
showing what can be effected by the 
application of capital, and the em- 
ployment of science and skill in 
rendering the soil more subservient 
to the use of man. We must not, 
on this account, suffer ourselves to 
be blinded to what can be accom- 
plished by the industry, energy, and 
perseverance of the individual when- 
ever he is allowed to reap the full 
fruits of his labour and self-denial. 
So little are the principles that 
apply to this subject comprehended 
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in this country, that it is not un- 
common to have the case of Ireland 
brought forward as a valid objection 
to a proposal for the establishment 
of peasant proprietors in this 
country; as if the system under 
which the cultivators, up to a very 
recent period, possessed the slightest 
and least enduring interest in the 
soil they cultivated, could have any 
bearing upon one in which the cul- 
tivators possess the largest and 
most enduring that human laws and 
institutions can give. With respect 
to the relative productiveness of 
large and small properties, Adam 
Smith, who wrote when the latter 
were more common than they are at 
present, expressed a decided opinion 
that the small were more productive 
than the large. ‘It seldom hap- 
pens, he says, ‘that a great pro- 
prietor isa great improver. 5: 
He embellishes perhaps four or five 
hundred acres in the neighbourhood 
of his house, at ten times the ex- 
pense which the land is worth after 


all his improvements, and finds that 
if he was to improve his whole 
estate in the same manner (and he 
has little taste for any other) he 
would be a bankrupt before he had 


finished the tenth part of it. There 
still remains in both parts of the 
‘ United Kingdom some great estates 
which have continued without in- 
terruption in the hands of the same 
family since the times of feudal 
anarchy. Compare the present 
condition of those estates with the 
possessions of the small proprietors 
in their neighbourhood, and you 
will require no other argument to 
convince you how unfavourable such 
extensive property is to improve- 
ment.’ ‘In Europe the law 
of primogeniture, and perpetuities 
of different kinds, prevent the divi- 
sion of great estates, and thereby 
hinder the multiplication of small 
proprietors. A small proprietor, 
however, who knows every part of 
his little territory, who views it 
with all the affection which pro- 
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perty, especially small property, 
naturally inspires, and who upon 
that account takes pleasure not only 
in cultivating but in adorning it, is 
generally of all improvers the most 
industrious, the most intelligent, 
and the most successful.’ 

The best and fullest account we 
have of the effects produced upon 
the population of those countries 
on the Continent in which the land 
has been considerably subdivided, 
and peasant proprietorship esta- 
blished, comes from the pen of Mr. 
Kay in his work on the Social Con- 
dition of the People in England and 
Europe. Mr. Kay was appointed Tra- 
velling Bachelor of the University 
of Cambridge in the year 1844, and 
commissioned to travel through 
Western Europe in order to examine 
the social condition of the poorer 
classes of the different countries. 
He spent the greater part of the 
following eight years in the perfor- 
mance of this undertaking, travel- 
ling through France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Austria, as well as through England 
and parts of Scotland and Ireland. 
What most struck Mr. Kay in 
this investigation was that while at 
home he found one-fifth of the 
population possessed of immense 
wealth, and enjoying in the highest 
degree all the benefits of civilisation 
and luxury, and three-fifths sunk in 
the lowest depths of ignorance, 
hopelessness, and degradation, in 
the countries above mentioned he 
found a more equal distribution of 
wealth and, as a consequence, a more 
equal distribution of happiness. 
But it was more especially the dif- 
ference in the condition of the pea- 
santry at home and abroad that 
impressed itself upon his mind. 

‘I do not hesitate, then, to affirm,’ 
he writes, ‘and the proof of this 
affirmation I shall immediately 
show, that the moral, intellectual, 
and social condition of the peasants 
and operatives of those parts of 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
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and France where the poor have 
been educated, where the land has 
been released from the feudal laws, 
and where the peasants have been 
enabled to acquire a property in the 
soil is very much higher, happier, 
and more satisfactory than that of 
the peasants and operatives of Eng- 
land; and that, while these latter 
are struggling in the deepest igno- 
rance, pauperism, and moral de- 
gradation, the former are steadily 
and progressively attaining a con- 
dition, both socially and politically 
considered, of a higher, happier, and 
more hopeful character.’ 

And this he attributes to two 
causes—the education given to all 
the children, and the division of 
land among the peasants. 

Mr. Kay, before he proceeds to 
give an account of the condition of 
the people of the various countries 
he visited, gives a brief narrative of 
the state of the laws on the tenure 
of land in those countries. 

‘In France, Germany, and the 
small adjacent countries,’ he writes, 
‘the law does not allow the pro- 
prietor of land a power of pre- 
venting his property being sold 
after his death. In all! these coun- 
tries the old feudal system of pri- 
mogeniture, entails, long settle- 
ments, and intricate devises of land, 
invented to keep great estates to- 
gether, to preserve the power of the 
feudal aristocracy, and to prevent 
the lands from getting into the 
hands of the shopkeeping and pea- 
sant classes, have been, since the 
First French Revolution, entirely 
swept away. 

‘In all these countries every pro- 
prietor of land is allowed to sell or 
dispose of it as he likes during his 
own lifetime. In all these coun- 
tries, if the proprietor dies without 
having sold his land, and without 
having made a will, the law divides 
the land, after his death, among his 
wife and all his children, instead of 
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giving the whole estate to the eldest 
son. 

‘As a consequence of this it is 
possible in these countries for the 
poorest man to purchase a garden 
or a farm, if he be intelligent, pru- 
dent, and self-denying. This hope 
it may readily be imagined exercises 
a most beneficial influence in sti- 
mulating industrious and saving 
habits among the agricultural popu- 
lation, to enable them to acquire 
land in the first instance, and in a 
still greater degree to improve their 
land when once they have acquired 
it.’ 

‘Let it be remembered,’ says he, 
‘that the subdivision of the old 
feudal estates, and the creation of 
the peasant proprietor class, and of 
systems of public registration of 
landed property, have been effected 
since the outbreak of the First 
French Revolution. The old feudal 
laws, which enabled the landed 
proprietors of France to prevent 
their estates being sold for several 
generations after their deaths, were 
entirely repealed in 1789; those of 
Prussia in 1811; and those of Hol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Saxony, 
Nassau, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Ba- 
den, and Switzerland at different 
times since the commencement of 
the present century. Before this 
great change was effected in the 
countries I have mentioned above 
the condition of the peasants in 
several of them was, at least, as 
bad as that of the Irish peasantry 
in the present day.’ ! 

The miserable condition of the 
French peasantry before the Revo- 
lution of 1789 is so notorious, and 
so universally acknowledged by all 
writers, either native or foreign, 
who have treated of the subject, 
that it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
it here at any great length. All 
Englishmen such as Adam Smith 
(who spent some time in that 
country) and Smollet, as well as 
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Arthur Young, were struck by the 
wretched appearance of the rural 
population compared with the same 
classat home. Turgot, who adminis- 
tered the provinces of Limousin and 
Angoumois, declares that in them 
the métayers seldom had more than 
from twenty to twenty-four shillings 
per head for their whole annual con- 
sumption. ‘I do not mean,’ says 
he, ‘in money, but even taking into 
account everything which they con- 
sume in kind, out of that which 
they produce.’ The whole burden 
of taxation fell upon them, the 
nobles being exempt; sometimes, 
however, under the compulsion of 
actual necessity, the landlord was 
obliged to undertake the payment 
himself. ‘The proprietor,’ says 
Turgot, ‘does not bind himself to 
this arrangement, except when he 
cannot otherwise find a métayer 
tenant; so that even in this case the 
métayer is always reduced to that 
which is precisely necessary to keep 
him from dying of hunger.’ Under 
this system, as the name implies, 
the tenant ought to receive one-half 
of the produce ; and this is the rule 
that now prevails in Lombardy and 
Tuscany, where the métayer tenants 
(who, under the custom of the 
country, possess almost entire fixity 
of tenure) are a very prosperous 
class. But in France, at the period 
we are speaking of, Arthur Young 
calculated that the tenants, instead 
of a half, received only a twelfth of 
the produce. They were by far the 
most numerous body of cultivators 
in France before the Revolution ; 
Adam Smith estimated that five- 
sixths of the country was cultivated 
by métayers. 

Mr. Kay quotes from Reichen- 
sperger the following passage, writ- 
ten by the celebrated Marshal Vau- 
ban in the year 1698, which throws 
a strong light upon the condition of 
the peasantry at that period: ‘It 
is certain that the mass of pauperism 
is now extremely great ; and that 
if no aid is afforded, the poor, who 
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have no means of assisting them- 
selves, will sink into a depth of 
pauperism out of which they will 
never again be raised. The great 
high roads, and the streets of 
the towns and villages, are full 
of beggars, who are driven out 
by hunger and want of every- 
thing. . . . Almost a tenth of the 
population are as poor as beggars, 
and actually beg. Of the remain- 
ing nine-tenths, five are unable to 
give alms, because they are them- 
selves reduced to almost the same 
plight, and of the remaining four- 
tenths three are in a very miserable 
condition. .. .’ 

And although, as Reichensperger 
observes, when Vauban wrote this 
the population of France amounted 
to only sixteen millions, while now 
it amounts to more than thirty-four 
millions, yet the condition of the 
poor is now immeasurably superior 
to what it then was in every re- 
spect. 

That this miserable state of things 
had not improved in 1760 we learn 
from Quesnay, who informs us that 
at that time, of thirty-six million 
acres of arable land in France, thirty 
millions were cultivated by little 
farmers, so miserably poor, that 
their landlords were obliged to ad- 
vance them oxen, seed, and even 
money, to be repaid at the next 
harvest. 

Arthur Young describes the 
misery of the peasants of France in 
his time, by comparing it to that of 
the Irish labourers; he says em- 
phatically, ‘It reminded me of the 
miseries of Ireland.’ 

‘But since that time everything 
has been changed in France. The 
labourers have been enabled to pur- 
chase lands. The extraordinary 
powers of the landed proprietors 
have been taken away. The con- 
veyance of land from man to man 
has been rendered almost as simple 
as the sale of so many yards of 
cloth in a draper’s shop. The 
peasants have become proprietors 
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of the farms on which they used to 
labour as _ tenants-at-will. The 
question which all honest men 
ought to seek now to answer for 
themselves is, Has this system made 
the people happier ? I am convinced 
it has done so. Let us see what the 
French writers themselves say. 
‘Sismondi says: ‘“ France under- 
went a revolution, at a time when 
the great mass of the population 
was deprived of property, and con- 
sequently of the benefits of civilisa- 
tion. But this revolution has, after 
causing many miseries, bequeathed 
to posterity many blessings; and 
one of the greatest of these is the 
guarantee that such a scourge can 
never again afflict the land. The 
revolution has wonderfully increased 
the number of the landowners. 
There are now (1819) more than 
3,000,000 families, comprising 
15,000,000 individuals, who possess 
estates of their own, upon which 
they live. So that more than half 
the nation are interested for their 
own sakes in upholding the rights 
3 
‘The desire of the peasants to be- 
come landowners was accomplished 
by a great deal of violence, viz. by 
the confiscation of national property 
of every kind. The miseries of 
wars, both foreign and civil, are no 
doubt evils which our nature dreads, 
as it does floods and earthquakes. 
But as soon as the scourge has 
ceased, we ought to rejoice if any 
good result has been effected ; and 
in this case the good which was 
effected could not most certainly 
have been more valuable or more 
certain of duration. The breaking 
up of the great estates proceeds 
daily; daily are great estates sold, 
with advantage to the public, to 
persons who formerly farmed them, 
and who improve their cultivation. 
The nation is still far from 
having reaped all the advantages 
which it may expect from this divi- 
sion of the land, since habits are 
only slowly formed, and because the 
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spirit of order, of economy, of clean- 
liness, and of elegance can only 
follow a long enjoyment of the new 
order of things. 

‘Elsewhere Sismondi says: “ Whilst 
the condition of the agricultural 
labourers in England proceeds ra- 
pidly towards disorganisation, and 
is already disturbed in the country 
districts, the peasants of France are 
improving and rising in the social 
scale; they are establishing their 
prosperity on a sure foundation, 
and without giving up labouring 
with their own hands; they are 
enjoying great prosperity ; they are 
receiving intellectual cultivation, 
and are beginning, although but 
slowly, to avail themselves of the 
discoveries of science. In fact, the 
condition of agriculture, and of the 
agricultural classes in France, is as 
prosperousasthe present political cir- 
cumstances of the country permit.” ’ 

Mr. Kay quotes numerous pas- 
sages from the works of other 
writers of acknowledged eminence, 
who all agree in representing the 
improvement that has taken place, 
both in the cultivation of the soil 
and in the condition of the pea- 
santry of France since the revolu- 
tion of 1789, as quite marvellous. 
One states that between the years 
1800 and 1840 the increase in ‘the 
value of the agricultural products 
was at least 60,000,000]. of our 
money. <A report of the Central 
Agricultural Congress at Paris, 
published in the Journal des Débats, 
March 30, 1847, states that while 
the produce of wheat and corn in 
the year 1788 was only six hecto- 
litres per hectare, in 1839 it had 
been raised to thirteen hectolitres. 
Since then it has been estimated at 
sixteen hectolitres. 

M. de Barante, another authority, 
says: ‘Nothing makes a people 
quieter or more moral than the great 
subdivision of the land, a regulation 
against which persons who have 
more envy than intelligence have 
raised a sort of opposition. By 
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means of this division, the whole 
population become sharers in the 
public interests; all are made to 
love peace and order, which are so 
necessary to their prosperity ; the 
poor man is made economical and 
saving ; he works harder, because 
he works for himself; his life be- 
comes more regular; and he ac- 
quires respect for property, because 
he is himself a proprietor. 

‘ As far as regards national pros- 
perity and the improvement of agri- 
culture, one must be wilfully blind if 
one would not see how much both 
have gained by the new order of 
things. In the greatest communes 
one finds scarcely ten persons who 
do not assist; the soil is, so to 
speak, cultivated with the spade; 
it produces like a garden, and yields 
a tenfold harvest. The miseries of 
poverty are lessened, since every 
man is able to care for himself and 
for his family, and from due pre- 
caution prepares more than his own 
jamily requires.’ 

We shall say but one word on 
the results of peasant proprietor- 
ship in Belgium, because that sub- 
ject has been fully discussed in this 
Magazine on a previous occasion.? 

It is not denied, for it is impos- 
sible to deny, that the excellence of 
the cultivation of large portions of 
that country, especially of Flanders, 
has been for generations, and still 
is, unequalled in Europe. But it is 
sometimes asserted that the condi- 
tion of the agricultural population 
is by no means satisfactory. Upon 
this point there is no one who can 
speak with an authority superior to 
that of M.de Laveleye. In one of 
the series of treatises on Systems 
of Land Tenure published by the 
Cobden Club he has_ recently 
gone very minutely into this ques- 
tion, carefully distinguishing the 
various classes who form the entire 
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body of the cultivators. ‘If,’ he 
says, ‘the cultivator of the land is 
the owner of it at the same time, his 
condition is a happy one in Bel- 
gium, as everywhere else, unless 
the plot he holds is insufficient to 
support him, in which case he has 
to eke out his existence by becom. 
ing also a tenant or labourer.’ He 
is well off, because he can consume 
the entire produce of his land ; he is 
independent, and without appre- 
hension for the future, because he 
has no fear of being ejected from 
his farm, or of being called upon to 
pay more, in proportion as he im- 
proves the land by his labour. The 
situation of the small tenant farmers, 
on the other hand, M. de Laveleye 
admits to bea sad one. They are 
so rack-rented that barely enough 
is left them to subsist on. Owing 
to the shortness of their leases, they 
live in perpetual anxiety. Still, 
though their fare is hard and scanty, 
and their toil severe, they and their 
families are well housed and re- 
spectably clothed, and on Sundays 
their wives and daughters are as well 
dressed as those of city tradesmen. 
Upon the whole, their condition is 
far superior to that of our English 
labourers, with whom they ought to 
be compared, rather than, as is 
sometimes done, with our capitalist 
farmers. The labourers who are 
not either owners of land or tenants 
are comparatively a small class in 
Belgium. Although their wages are 
low, not exceeding, in the purely 
agricultural districts, a shilling a 
day, they appear, as described by 
M. de Laveleye, to be better off 
than the generality of their class in 
this country. Their food, indeed, 
is plain; it consists of brown bread 
and butter, potatoes and other 
vegetables, with chicory, coffee, and 
milk; a little bacon or pork ; very 
seldom butcher’s meat. ‘ But,’ says 


**The Peasantry and Farms of Belgium, 1867,’ Fraser's Magazine, December 1867. 
This article has been since published by the author, Mr. Cliffe Leslie, in the Land 
Systems of Ireland, England, and the Continent. 
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M. de Laveleye, ‘on the other hand, 
the farm-labourer is generally well 
housed. For himself and his family 
he generally has a house with at 
least two, more frequently four, 
rooms, generally kept in good con- 
dition, and having an acre or half 
an acre of land belonging to it, 
where the man grows vegetables, 
potatoes, and rye; and there is, be- 
sides, a goat, which gives milk to 
the household. ... Their good 
homes account for the fact that the 
Flemish population, badly fed and 
little educated as it is, yet presents 
all the appearance of well-being and 
civilisation. It may be affirmed 
that in normal years no pauperism 
is to be found in the rural districts 
of Flanders. The labourers and 


small artisans live poorly, yet, hav- 
ing nearly all of them a little plot 
of land to work, they are at any 
rate kept from starving.’ 

But what above all renders the 
lot of the agricultural labourer in 
Belgium more enviable than with 


us, is the great subdivision of landed 
property, and the simplicity and 
cheapness of the conveyance of small 
plots of ground. This enables any- 
one willing to save to become him- 
self the proprietor of the land he 
farms. The hope of attaining to 
this desirable position in the first 
instance, and afterwards the desire 
of extending the limits of their little 
properties, operates so powerfully 
upon the whole population, that 
their fault lies rather in excessive 
lsbour and thriftiness, than in sloth 
and self-indulgence. 

In no country have the beneficial 
effects of peasant proprietorship 
been more clearly displayed than in 
Switzerland, whether we contem- 
plate its results in the augmenta- 
tion of the produce of the land or 
in the elevating influence it has 
exercised upon the entire popula- 
tion. Of the vast multitude of tra- 
vellers who every year pass through 
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that interesting region, few take 
any pains to make themsclves ac- 
quainted with the social and eco- 
nomic condition of its people; and 
yet the people possess characteristics 
of deeper and more abiding interest 
than anything that is offered to our 
view by the beauty of its lakes, or 
the grandeur of its glaciers and 
mountains. There has been, how- 
ever, no want of able and intelligent 
observers, who have thoroughly 
investigated the land system of 
Switzerland, and the relation it 
bears to the prosperous condition of 
itsinhabitants. Perhaps the onemost 
qualified, both as a scientific econo- 
mist and practical agriculturist, to 
express an opinion upon these sub- 
jects, was Sismondi. Mr. Mill, in 
his Principles of Political Hconomy, 
has collected some remarkable pas- 
sages from the writings of Sismondi, 
which testify, in the most emphatic 
language, to the truth of the two 
propositions, that of all cultivators 
the peasant proprietor is the one 
who draws the most from the soil 
he cultivates, because he is the 
most industrious ; and at the same 
time enjoys the largest share of 
affluence and independence, because 
he has an assured future before him, 
upon which he can always rely. 
Mr. Kay confirms this both from 
his own observations and by quota- 
tions from the writings of others. 
But we can only find space for one 
or two extracts :° 

‘«“The canton of Ziirich,” says 
Herr von Knonau, “shows what 
industry is able to win from the 
ground. The Ziirich peasant has 
cultivated his little plot of ground 
with such intense industry, that his 
field agriculture in many parts of 
the canton, and especially on the 
borders of the lake, resembles the 
cultivation of a garden. There, 
too, you may find the most valu- 
able deposits of manure, beautiful 
meadows, the finest orchards, and 
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the most productive vineyard culti- 
vation.” 

‘Herr von Knonau says, in another 
part of the same report, that since 
the Government has sold to the 
peasants lands which formerly be- 
longed to the State, and has in this 
manner created a great number of 
new small peasants’ properties, very 
often a third or a fourth of the land 
which formerly belonged to the 
State, and was let out to farmers, 
produces at present as much corn, 
and supports as many head of cattle, 
as the whole estate formerly did 
when it was cultivated by leasehold 
tenants. 

‘To the same effect is the testi- 
mony of Herr Pupikofer, member 
of the Council of Education of the 
Canton of Thurgovie, in his account 
of this canton. He says, “The 
division of the great tracts of land 
belonging to the Government, and 
the creation of small peasant pro- 
perties out of them, has had this 
effect, that often a third or a fourth 


of the original estate produces now 
as much corn, and supports as many 
cattle, as the whole of the original 
estate did when it was cultivated 
by lessees.” ’ 

This general superiority of con- 
dition is displayed in the most 


marked manner in the different 
aspect presented by the houses of 
the peasant proprietors when con- 
trasted with the wretched hovels 
in which (hitherto, at least, in most 
countries, our own certainly not 
excepted) the mere labourers have 
been forced to dwell. Speaking of 
Germany, Switzerland,and Holland, 
Mr. Kay says, ‘The houses of the 
peasantry in those parts of these 
countries where the peasants are 
proprietors are remarkably good. 
They are always at least two, and 
often three, storeys high. They are 
very substantially built. The win- 
dows are large and numerous, and 
the rooms are lofty and commodious. 
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The villages in those parts of 
Prussia where the land is divided 
look like groups of houses belong- 
ing to substantial farmers. Accus- 
tomed as my eye had always been 
to the low-roofed, one-storied, and 
poorly built cottages of English 
labourers, I often found it really 
difficult to believe that the sub- 
stantial homesteads of these parts 
of Germany belonged to the pea- 
sants.’ 4 

Herr Meyer von Knonau, de- 
scribing the peasants’ houses in the 
canton of Ziirich, says, ‘ Almost all 
the houses are two, few three, but 
still fewer only one storey in height. 
On the ground-floor, looking to- 
wards the south, may be almost 
universally found the family room, 
two bedrooms, and the kitchen. 
The first storey is divided into bed- 
rooms. There isseldom any second 
storey. Under the high-peaked 
roof, however, there are generally 
two small lofts above the upper 
storey, where the corn and seeds, 
&c.,are laidup. The rooms are gene- 
rally from seven to nine feet high, 
are roomy and light, and are guarded 
against the lightning of summer by 
lightning-conductors, and against 
the cold of winter by double win- 
dows or shutters.’ 

Professor Vulliemin, in describing 
the houses of the peasants in the 
canton of Vaud, says, ‘ Everywhere 
throughout the canton well-built 
and roomy peasants’ houses are 
rising ; and this is the surest proof 
of the growing prosperity of the 
peasants.” He says that ‘the 
dwelling-houses have cellars, 
ground-floor, and a second storey 
where the sleeping-rooms are. The 
ground-floor,’ he says, ‘ contains 
the dwelling-room of the family, a 
kitchen, and a children’s bedroom. 
Over these rooms, which are of 
a good size, are the sleeping-rooms 
of the rest of the family.’ 

There is one consideration, more- 


* Kay, vol. i. p. 194. 
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over, which must not be lost sight 
of when we are enquiring what are 
the effects likely to be produced in 
England by such a change of our 
land laws as would enable a consi- 
derable portion of our population 
to become the proprietors of the 
land they cultivate; and that is, 
What effect would it produce upon 
those of the labouring class who 
are not engaged in agriculture, and 
upon the community at large? 
Many years ago, before we had such 
full and complete means of coming 
to a definite conclusion upon this 
point, Sismondi declared not only 
that of all cultivators the peasant 
proprietor was the happiest, but 
also that their existence best pro- 
moted the welfare of all other 
classes : 

‘Le paysan propriétaire est de 
tous les cultivateurs celui qui tire 
le plus de parti du sol, parce que 
c'est celui qui songe le plus 4 l’ave- 
nir, tout comme celui qui a été le 
plus éclairé par l’expérience ; c’est 
encore lui qui met le mieux a profit le 
travail humaifi, parce que, répartis- 
sant ses occupations entre tous les 
membres de sa famille, il en réserve 
pour tous les jours de l’année, de 
maniére 4 ce qu’il n’y ait de ché- 
mage pour personne: de tous les 
cultivateurs il est le plus heureux, 
et en méme temps, sur un espace 
donné, la terre le nourrit bien sans 
s'épuiser, et n’occupe jamais tant 
@habitans que lorsqu’ils sont pro- 
priétaires ; enfin, de tous les culti- 
vateurs le paysan propriétaire est 
celui qui donne le plus d’encourage- 
ment au commerce et a l’industrie, 
parce qu’il est le plus riche.’5 

Everything that has occurred 
since this was written by Sismondi 
has tended to confirm the truth of 
this statement. The pages of Mr. 
Kay, Mr. Cliffe Leslie, and Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s work on the 
Switzers, and the reports recently 
laid before Parliament by Govern- 
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ment, which have been drawn up by 
our diplomatic and consular agents 
in these countries in which the land 
is much subdivided, teem with the 
proofs of it. It is in this—that is 
to say, in the large amount of the 
savings of the French peasantry— 
that is to be found the explanation 
of the enormous resources still pos- 
sessed by France, after all her ter- 
rible disasters. Her peasant pro- 
prietors, living frugally yet in com- 
fort, have almost universally been 
able to lay by considerable sums, 
although they buy up eagerly, in 
small portions, any large estate that 
comes into the market. Itis largely 
owing to the existence of these 
hoards in the houses of nearly every 
peasant proprietor in the country, 
that the success of the Government 
of the French Republic in contract- 
ing their enormous loans is to be 
attributed. Unquestionably it is 
not desirable that money should be 
stowed away in old stockings, or 
laid under a stone in a mill dam. 
This arises from the want of confi- 
dence in the maintenance of tran- 
quillity, but partly also from an in- 
disposition of the peasantry to invest 
their savings upon any security, or 
in any bank, except in that one 
which they know by experience can 
never fail or deceive them, as long 
as their own industry does not fail 
or slacken in its efforts. 

The experience of all these coun- 
tries, and notably that of Switzer- 
land, proves further that the exist- 
ence of a large body of peasant 
proprietors exercises a most bene- 
ficial influence upon the general 
welfare of the manufacturing and 
trading classes, by checking the 
growth of a redundant—that is, of a 
pauper—population ; and by encou- 
raging habits of thriftiness and pro- 
vidence among the artisans of the 
towns, hardly less than among those 
who depend solely for their sub- 
sistence upon their little farms. In 


* Quoted in Mill’s Pol. Eco. vol. i. p. 318. 
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Switzerland many of the manufac- 
turing population, who live in or in 
the vicinity of towns, possess small 
portions: of land, upon which they 
labour at their spare time, with 
great benefit to their health and 
morals. This at least is certain, 
that while we have in this country 
writers upon subjects connected 
with political economy declaring 
that a great subdivision of land 
tends inevitably to produce a ‘ pau- 
per warren,’ we find in Switzerland, 
the country beyond all others of 
small proprietors, that pauperism is 
hardly known, and that our con- 
sular agents in that country repre- 
sent at least the Protestant cantons 
to be the Paradise of the working 
classes. This is what we find Mr. 
Bonar, our minister at Berne, says 
of the operative classes of Switzer- 
land, after premising that the varie- 
ties in the geographical, political, 
and social circumstances of its 
people render the task of generalis- 
ing their condition a difficult one : 
‘It may, however, be broadly 
stated that, as regards the principal 
manufacturing districts, the work- 
ing man is in a far more prosperous 
state than his co-labourer engaged 
in the development of manufactures 
in other countries, owing to the 
system of decentralisation, as op- 
posed to centralisation, universally in 
force; and thus the Swiss operatives, 
for the most part living in their 
own homes, surrounded by their 
families, and cultivating their own 
lands, are less influenced by those 
periodical storms and _ harassing 
fluctuations to which industry in 
all its various branches is every- 
where exposed. In enumerating 
the highly favourable circumstances 
in which the Swiss workingman is 
placed, prominence must be given 
to the immense extension of the 
principle of democracy, which, 
whatever may be its defects and 
dangers from a political point of 
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view, when pushed to extremes, 
serves in Switzerland, in its econo- 
mical effects, to advance the cause 
of the operative by removing the 
barriers dividing class from class, 
and to establish among all grades 
the bonds of mutual sympathy and 
goodwill, further strengthened by a 
widely-spread network of associa- 
tions organised with the object of 
securing the common interests and 
welfare of the people.’® 

Mr. Bonar then proceeds to de- 
scribe the numerous philanthropic 
associations that exist for the promo- 
tion of education, popular lectures, 
music, and other kinds of public 
recreation, as well as for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture and manu- 
factures, and for mutual assistance. 
He speaks, almost in terms of rap- 
ture, of the prosperity of the manu- 
facturing population, especially in 
the cantons of Appenzell, Glarus, 
and Soleure; and of the friendly 
relations that exist between the 
masters and the workmen, the for- 
mer labouring with unwearied 
energy and benevolence to amelio- 
rate the condition of those they 
employ, the latter reciprocating this 
by their good conduct and friendly 
demeanour. Owing to this, and to 
the high standard of education 
that prevails among all ranks, the 
workmen are often to be found 
sitting side by side with their em- 
ployers in the communal councils; 
associating on equal terms with 
members of the middle classes, and 
co-operating with them in the or- 
ganising of choral and other so- 
cieties, in which all mix on a foot- 
ing of familiar intercourse and 
equality; all this operates to bind 
the working classes in a closer tie 
with their immediate superiors and 
with the civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. 

In another report on the condi- 
tion of the working classes in the 
Swiss Confederation, compared with 


* Reports on the Condition of the Industrial Classes in Foreign Countries, p. 271. 
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that of the same classes in England, 
Mr. Gould fully endorses the state- 
ment of his colleague, and attri- 
butes their prosperity, in a great 
degree, to the political and social 
institutions of the Confederacy : 

‘In no other country is property 
so equally divided among the mass 
of the people. For instance: In 
the canton of Berne, which has 
about 500,000 inhabitants at the 
present time, the real property 
holders numbered in 1868 no less 
than 88,670. . . . Taking the num- 
ber of individuals in a family to be 
4y5, Which is the calculation gene- 
rally accepted in Switzerland, it 
would thus appear that nearly five- 
sixths of the whole population of 
this canton either hold or have a 
direct interest in real property 
alone; and there is no reason to 
suppose that, as regards the rest of 
the country, the same relative pro- 
portions would not be found to 
exist. . . . In a like manner the 
Swiss are all on a footing of almost 
perfect equality, both politically and 
socially. Every male adult is enti- 
tled to a direct vote at most of the 
cantonal and Federal elections, un- 
less disqualified on the ground of a 
conviction entailing the forfeiture 
of his civil rights, or of his being of 
infirm mind... . Switzerland is 
probably the country where actual 
poverty is least known, and where 
comparative affluence and ease are 
most uniformly diffused through 
every section of the community. 
The figures speak for themselves. 
There were in 1862 no fewer than 
353,855 depositors in the savings 
anks, being at the rate of one 
depositor to 7°09 inhabitants, and 
in certain manufacturing districts 
the proportion was even higher ; in 
the town of Ziirich, for instance, it 
reached so per cent of the whole 
population.”? 
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‘ As it has been shown, the posi- 
tion in which the Swiss working- 
man finds himself, through the force 
of circumstances, perhaps, almost as 
much as through the action of the 
social and political institutions of his 
country, is one probably without a 
parallel. As the member of a dis- 
tinct class, he may be said not to 
exist, for in Switzerland he is on a 
par with all around him, both poli- 
tically and socially. ... He not 
unfrequently resides in his own 
cottage ; cultivates, with the assist- 
ance of his family, the small patch 
of ground belonging to him; 1s the 
possessor of a cow, or two or three 
goats, which at times find pasturage 
on the communal lands, and he can 
draw from the same sources the sup- 
ply of wood required for household 
purposes. ... Thus by turns the 
operative is engaged in agriculture, 
and the husbandman in manufac- 
tures, and the happy combination 
of both, here so frequently met 
with, has tended as much as any- 
thing else to make Switzerland 
one of the most prosperous coun- 
tries in Europe. Another equally 
powerful element of success is to be 
found in that industry and perse- 
verance, that spirit of self-restraint 
and economy, that practical sound 
sense, which pervade all the ranks 
of the community, welded, as it 
were, into a homogeneous entity by 
the force of its institutions.”® 

It would be easy to fill our pages 
with similar extracts, relating to 
other countries, from writers widely 
differing from each other upon all 
political and social subjects, but all 
agreeing as to the beneficial effects 
of a land system which vests a large 
portion of the soil of any country 
in the hands of the actual cultiva- 
tors. The great success of the legis- 
lation of Stein and Hardenberg in 
Prussia, the main object of which 


5 ” Further Reports on the Condition of the Industrial Classes in Foreign Countries, pp. 
79, 71. 
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was to make the peasants absolute 
proprietors, in place of tenants on a 
servile tenure, are acknowledged 
by all. By their legislation two- 
thirds or one-half of the land, ac- 
cording to circumstances, was given 
to the peasants free from all feudal 
liabilities; the remaining third or 
half was given up to the lord of the 
manor, in compensation for the 
seignorial rights of which he was 
deprived. No country probably 
has ever made such advances, at 
home and abroad, as Prussia has 
done since the adoption of that 
legislation. The population of her 


old provinces has increased rapidly ;- 


the produce of the country has in- 
creased in a still greater ratio; and 
her people hold a very high, if 
not the highest, position among the 
nations of Europe, whether we take 
the standard of general prosperity, 
or of educational attainments, or 
consider their social morality and 
patriotic spirit. The prosperous con- 
dition of the Norwegian peasants, 


where the system of small pro- 
prietorship has prevailed for a thou- 
sand years, is testified to by all the 
travellers who visit the shores of 


that northern region. Mr. Laing 
speaks with admiration of their in- 
dustry and the spirit of exertion 
and co-operation which extends in 
carrying out works of public utility 
throughout the entire length of 
some of their valleys. No traveller, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. 
Kay himself, visited more lands 
with the view of enquiring into this 
subject than Mr. Laing. Mr. Mill, 
in those chapters of his work on 
Political Economy which treat of 
peasant proprietorship, and in 
which he has collected such a mass 
of testimony in proof of the bene- 
ficial working of the system of small 
properties as it might seem no 
candid mind could resist, cites a 
passage from Mr. Laing, which 
gives the general result of his ob- 
servations, extending over most of 
the countries of Europe. This pas- 
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sage is particularly deserving of 
attention, as it comes from one 
well acquainted with the farmin 
of the Lowlands of Scotland, ad- 
mitted to be the least in Great 
Britain : 

‘If we listen to the large farmer, 
the scientific agriculturist, the (Eng. 
lish) political economist, good farm. 
ing must perish with large farms; 
the very idea that good farming 
can exist unless on large farms, cul- 
tivated with great capital, they hold 
to be absurd. Draining, manuring, 
economical arrangement, cleaning 
the land, regular rotations, valuable 
stock and implements, all belong 
exclusively to large farms, worked 
by large capital and by hired labour. 
This reads very well; but if we 
raise our eyes from their books to 
their fields, and coolly compare 
what we see in the best districts 
farmed in large farms and what 
we see in the best districts 
farmed in small farms, we see, and 
there is no blinking the fact, better 
crops on the grounds in Flanders, 
East Friesland, Holstein—in short, 
on the whole line of the arable land 
of equal quality of the Continent 
from the Sound to Calais—than we 
see on the line of British coast op- 
posite to this line and in the same 
latitudes, from the Frith of Forth 
all round to Dover. Minute labour 
on small portions of arable ground 
gives evidently in equal soils and 
climate a superior productiveness, 
where these small portions belong 
in property, as in Flanders, Holland, 
Friesland, and Ditmarsh in Hols- 
tein, to the farmer. It is not pre- 
tended by our agriculturist writers 
that our large farmers, even in Ber- 
wickshire, Roxburghshire, or the 
Lothians, approach to the garden- 
like cultivation, attention to ma- 
nures, drainage, and clean state of 
the land, or in productiveness from 
a small space of soil not originally 
rich, which distinguish the small 
farmers of Flanders or their sys- 
tem.’ 
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But we are not altogether with- 
out some evidence, or at least some 
indication, of what might be ex- 
ted from the introduction into 
England, to a limited extent and by 
degrees, of some holdings owned, 
or occupied under a secure tenure, 
by the men who drive the plough 
and bind the sheaf with their own 
hands. There is but one opinion 
among all who have any acquaint- 
ance with rural matters in England, 
as to the beneficial effects produced 
upon the labouring population by 
the possession of a garden or an 
allotment. A committee of the 
House of Commons in the year 
1843 reported— 
‘That the tenancy of land under 
the garden allotment system is a 
powerful means of bettering the 
condition of those classes who de- 
pend for their livelihood upon their 
manual labour, that its benefits are 
not obtained at the expense of any 
other class, nor accompanied by 
any corresponding disadvantage.’ 
The Commissioners on the Em- 
ployment of Women and Children 
in Agriculture quote this statement 
with hearty concurrence, and de- 
clare that all their assistant com- 
missioners spoke in the strongest 
terms of its value wherever it had 
been adopted. They give a brief 
account of the progress that has 
been made in carrying it forward 
since it was set on foot by the So- 
ciety for Bettering the Condition of 
of the Poor, of which Mr. Wilber- 
force and Sir Thomas Bernard were 
among the earliest members; and 
they give various instances of the 
success that had attended particular 
experiments, of which we select two: 
‘One of the earliest instances of 
allotments attached to cottages is 
referred to in a note by Sir John 
Sinclair, to the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Waste Lands, in 1795. 
The lord of the manor of some 
commonable lands near Tewkesbury 
had observed a few years previously 
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to the year 1770, that the occupiers 
of some cottages with land annexed 
to them were remarkable for bring- 
ing up their families in a more neat 
and decent manner than those whose 
cottages were without land. He 
accordingly, about the year 1772, 
caused an allotment of 25 acres to 
be set out for the use of some 
of the poor. The excellent effects 
of that measure are then described 
in detail; it had not in one 
instance failed of giving an indus- 
trious turn, even to some of those 
who were before idle and profligate. 
The production of the land and the 
comforts of the cottagers were 
greatly increased; the poor-rates 
were reduced to fourpence in the 
pound, while those of neighbour- 
ing parishes were at half-a-crown 
to five shillings. Sir John Sin- 
clair adds, ‘‘ Who would not wish 
to see every waste in the kingdom 
improved on such principles? And 
how much will not the situation of 
every cottager be ameliorated if 
such a system were tobe adopted ?”’ 

‘Sir T. Bernard mentions an in- 
stance of a man obtaining a grant 
of a quarter of an acre of common, 
upon which he built a cottage and 
formed a garden. On being visited 
by his landlord, he said, ‘‘ Now, sir, 
you have a pleasure in seeing my 
cottage and garden neat; and why 
should not other squires have the 
same pleasure in seeing the cottages 
and gardens as neat about them? 
The poor would then be happy, and 
would love them and the place 
where they lived; but now every 
nook of land is to be let to the great, 
farmers, and nothing left for the 
poor but to go to the parish.” Sir 
T. Bernard remarks upon this case 
that upon his rood of ground he 
had fifteen apple trees, one green- 
gage tree, three winesour plum 
trees, two apricot trees, currants, 
gooseberries, and three beehives; 
he reared also from this garden 
abundance of common vegetables, 
and about forty bushels of potatoes 
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annually. Commenting upon in- 
stances such as these, Sir Thomas 
urges that in endeavouring to im- 
prove the condition of the poor it 
is most desirable to operate upon 
them by the prospect of acquiring 
property.’ 

It is quite true that what we are 
advocating in this article is not 
exactly what is referred to in these 
passages, in which nothing more is 
intended than the adoption of 
means for supplementing the wages 
of the labourers. The advocates of 
the allotment system generally in- 
sist that the allotments should not 
be sufficiently large to render the 
labourer independent of daily wage 
labour; while we desire to see a 
considerable portion of them placed 
at once ima position in which they 
shall be entirely free from that ne- 
cessity ; and a still larger number 
with small plots of their own, on 
which they may employ much of 
their time, and yet seek employment 
for their spare hours on the lands 
of others. There is much of this 
in those parts of France and Bel- 
gium where peasant proprietorship 
is the rule. In Prussia and other 
parts of Germany, besides those 
peasant farmers who are entirely 
occupied with the cultivation of 
their own lands, there is a large 
body (comprising nearly all those 
we should designate agricultural 
labourers) who are proprietors of 
the cottage in which they live, and 
of a piece of land attached to it. 
We can hardly overrate the blessing 
it would be to our rural population 
if even .a small number of them 
were to become the proprietors of 
the cottages they inhabit along with 
a garden; the benefit would not 
be confined to those who in the 
first instance become such proprie- 
tors, but would extend to all who 
live around, who would thereby be 
stimulated to habits of frugality 
and prudence, from the desire of 
attaining so desirable a position 
in life, if the way of reaching it 
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were by any means opened up to 
them. 

All those who of recent years 
have directed their attention to the 
condition of our peasantry are 
agreed in this, that its worst feature 
consists in the utter hopelessness of 
the position in which the labourer 
finds himself placed. He is born a 
farm labourer, and a farm labourer 
he must die. He is brought up in 
a state of poverty and want ; unless 
he leaves his native place and his 
friends, his lot in life is marked out 
for him; with the aid of the parish, 
and sometimes of private charity, he 
brings up a family in like poverty 
and want; the workhouse, or at 
best an out-door allowance from the 
parish, barely sufficient to keep the 
life in his worn-out limbs, is all 
that he looks forward to when his 
strength at last fails him. He is 
too much accustomed to a life of 
dependence to feel keenly the igno- 
miny of becoming dependent upon 
the public authorities for the sup- 
ply of his daily bread. In this 
condition of life there is no induce- 
ment for prudence and frugality 
even in those rare cases where the 
means exist, because there is so 
little to be gained by the utmost 
that prudence and frugality can 
effect. The returns offered by 
savings banks and clubs are distant, 
if not problematical ; the resource 
of taking a shop or public house is 
open to buta few. On theotherhand, 
the whole occupation of the pea- 
santry is with and upon the land. 
Their minds are constantly directed 
towards it and what it produces. 
It is inevitable that it should con- 
stantly occur to their thoughts, 
‘What could not I do with this land, 
if only a portion of it were mine?’ 
A desire to possess a portion of the 
earth upon which we live and move 
and have our being seems to be in- 
herent in the human breast, and 
whenever an opportunity is offered 
to any class of gratifying this natu- 
ral inclination, it has a tendency to 
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become an overmastering passion, 
which often unduly absorbs the life 
and faculties of a man and his 
family, and ties down their whole 
thoughts and exertions to the little 
plot from which all their means of 
subsistence are drawn. The labour 
they expend upon it is a labour of 
love. Is not the land their own ? 
will not all it can be made to yield 
belong to them or to some of the 
family? If any of them make a 
drain to carry off the superfluous 
moisture or to bring a supply of 
water for the purpose of irrigation, 
shall not they see the land thereby 
rendered more fruitful ? if they put 
a root in the soil, shall they not see 
the tree continue to grow as long 
as they live? and shall not they 
themselves eat the fruit of it, and 
their descendants after them ? 

If this be in reality the effect of 
the possession of property in land 
upon its cultivators, is it not mani- 
fest that it is beyond everything 
calculated to call forth these quali- 


ties of independence, providence, 
and frugality in which the peasan- 
try of this country are so lamenta- 
bly deficient? We are not now advo- 
cating the entire division of the 
land of this country into small pro- 
perties, such as has been effected 


im France. Such a change could 
only be accomplished here, as it 
was there, by the means of a deso- 
lating revolution and the bloodshed 
of civil war. Even those who are 
most satisfied that the change has 
in result proved highly beneficial to 
the peasantry of France may well 
be pardoned if they think that too 
great a price for the gain, especially 
if the same end may be attained by 
legal and peaceful means, There 
are still in England eight million 
acres of waste and common land ; 
no doubt much of this is generally 
of very slight value. Much of it 
ought to be kept permanently un- 
enclosed for the purposes of public 
health and the general recreation 
and enjoyment of ourselves and our 
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successors, who are threatened with 
being so cribbed, coffined, and con- 
fined by the ever-extending works 
of man as to be entirely excluded 
from the works of nature. Still 
there is a considerable portion of 
this land which is susceptible of 
cultivation, and which will certainly 
be cultivated ere long. The pro- 
ceedings of the Commons Enclosure 
Commissioners have been suspended, 
but in no wise altered. There are 
now many schemes waiting for the 
approval of Parliament, which will 
transfer from the public to large 
proprietors land, upon which a trial 
of small properties cultivated by la- 
bourers might be made; we should 
then learn, by actual experience, 
whether there is any reason why a 
system that has succeeded so well 
wherever it has been tried on the 
Continent should fail in this coun- 
try. Government has both this 
year and last year unsuccessfully 
attempted to carry a General En- 
closure Act through Parliament. 
This Bill, if it had been adopted, 
would, just as in times past, have 
permitted the great territorial pro- 
prietors to add to their vast estates 
whatever yet remains unenclosed of 
the commons and commonable land 
of England. It contained certain 
provisions, more liberal thanthose in 
the General Enclosure Act now in 
force, for setting apart portions out 
of each enclosure for the purposes of 
public recreation, and a few acres 
for allotments for the poor, which, 
placed, as they are, under the man- 
agement of parish officials, are very 
apt to be used as a substitute for 
parochial relief, or to be let in 
lump to some neighbouring farmer. 
Yet even this Bill, so favourable to 
the interests of the territorial pro- 
prietors, so neglectful of the ancient 
rights of the people of this country 
toa share, or interest at least, in the 
soil of their native land, was contu- 
meliously rejected by the Peers, be- 
cause it appeared to them to infringe 
upon the sacred rights of property. 
GG 
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The Marquis of Salisbury went so 
far as to declare that it was an 
attempt to levy black mail upon the 
lords of manors. Others called it 
a measure of confiscation. We can 
hardly think that their Lordships 
were wise in their generation in re- 
jecting this Bill. For our own part 
we rejoice at it, and will venture 
to prophesy, dangerous as it is to 
make a prophecy, that the next 
time an Enclosure Bill comes be- 
fore their Lordships they will have 
good cause to call to mind the 
story of the Sibyl and her three 
books. No portion of this common 
land can be enclosed without 2 
special authorisation of Parliament, 
i.e. without a special Act of the 
Legislature, passed for that express 
purpose; and this authorisation 
Parliament is as free to withhold as 
to grant. As soon as the attention 
of the constituencies can be effec- 
tually directed to this subject, we 
shall see, unless we are much mis- 
taken, a vigorous effort made in the 
House of Commons to secure a por- 
tion of these common lands for 
cultivation upon a system different 
from that which now universally 
prevails among ourselves—a system 
hardly known in those regions of 
Europe in which the rural popula- 
tion has attained a high level of 
prosperity and happiness. If the 
plan here proposed were adopted, 
the land would still remain the 
property of the nation, and the 
experiment of individual peasant 
tenancies for considerable terms of 
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years, and of farming by associa- 
tions of agricultural labourers on 
the co-operative principle, might 
each be tried in the same, and in 
different, parts of the country. If 
these proved unsuccessful, the land 
could then be sold. On the other 
hand, if it proved successful, it 
might be extended to lands now 
held in mortmain ; the State would, 
of course, pay to the corpo- 
rate bodies, from whom the lands 
were taken, the full value of their 
property, just as it would pay to 
the lords of the manor the full 
value of any rights they might be 
deprived of by such a system of 
converting common land into na- 
tional property as we are now adyo- 
cating. 

Few persons at the present day 
(except, perhaps, lords of manors 
in general and Lord Salisbury in 
particular) will contend that the 
nation may not dispose of either of 
these classes of property in the 
manner most advantageous to the 
public welfare, provided that the 
individuals or societies interested in 
them receive the full market value 
of the land, or rights in the land, of 
which they are deprived by Act of 
the Legislature. Whenever and in 
whatever cases this may be done, 
we trust it may be carried out in 
such a manner as will give to the 
cultivators a substantial and en- 
during interest in the soil which 
they cultivate with the toil of their 
limbs and in the sweat of their 
brows. 
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LUXURY. 


CHAPTER I. 


LUXURIES OF WEALTH. 


‘OME things, such as alcohol and 

menial service, from their very 
nature, must always remain luxu- 
ries; others, such as air, water, and 
food, are no less absolutely neces- 
saries; but, with the exception of 
positive lonviee and the prime ne- 
cessaries, luxury and necessary are 
terms entirely relative to the degree 
of civilisation properly so called. 
Hunger and thirst, and the other 
natural physical wants, sharply de- 
note to us the prim 
In savage life they also define as 
luxuries the few things in use be- 
yond their simple boundaries. Civi- 
lisation complicates the subject. 
Every advance in the arts of life 
adds to the list of luxuries. It also 
subtracts from it by transforming 
some of them into what Dr. Chal- 


’ , 
© second. necessaries. of 


1ecessar te as 


mers styles 
which books are the supreme type. 

But while the scope of these terms 
is thus dependent upon the degree 


of knowledge attained of the arts 
of life, and industry in applying 
them—in a word, upon production— 
it is even more so upon the degree 
of morality which controls and di- 
rects the labour, and regulates the 
distribution of the products; for a 
nation of a so-called very inferior 
civilisation, but with a superior 
morality to guide its ruder work 
into proper channels, and wisely to 
distribute its smaller means, may 
have a higher standard of living— 
the mass of its populace enjoy to a 
far greater extent the real neces- 
saries and comforts of life—than 
another of a much further ‘ ad- 
vanced’ (?) but more vicious civi- 
lisation: 

I define as luxuries EVERYTHING 
IN USE BEYOND THE PRESENT PROPER 
SCOPE OF WORKMEN’S AVERAGE IN- 
come. Professor Leoni Levi (Wages 


and Earnings of the Working Classes, 
pp. 45 and 46) estimates the num- 
ber of the manual-labour class in 
these islands at 22,000,000, with an 
annual income of 418, 000,0001l., giv- 
ing a proportional income of about 
19l. per head, or 85/. per family. 
We have here the statistics for 
easily and correctly drawing the 
line between the necessary and the 
luxury of our present political eco- 
nomy, which treats of things as 
they are. Everything, with the 
exception of positive luxuries, in- 
cluded in the style of living which 
about thirty-three shillings per 
week judiciously expended would 
enable a family of from four to five 
persons to maintain, is a necessary ; 
everything beyond that a luxury. 
In China and Hindostan there 
has been, for centuries, a fixed line 
of demarcation between luxury and 
necessary—a stereotyped economi- 
cal condition. It has been entirely 
different with the progressive Kuro- 
pean civilisation of the last few cen- 
turies, and especially of the present ; 
and the modern science of political 
economy demonstrates the impor- 
tant place held by luxuries amongst 
the civilising agencies. It shows 
that the desire to possess them has 
been, and is, one of the most power- 
ful incentives to industry and in- 
vention, and that, but for their prior 
introduction as luxuries by the rich, 
many of our most valuable neces- 
saries would never have had exist- 
ence. The rich sought to have 
well-lighted houses, and the use of 
glass is now universal; wealth must 
ride in carriages, and macadamised 
highways now stretch into every 
corner of the land. A vast number 
of the familiar conveniences of mo- 
dern times have had a similar ori- 
gin, but the results of the ,inven- 
tion of the art of printing furnish 
the finest example in all history. 
Before it a book was a life work, 
GG2 
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and lay a guarded treasure in royal 
or monastic library, one of the cost- 
liest luxuries. The growing taste 
of the rich of the Middle Ages for 
this most laudable form of luxury 
induced the invention, and so en- 
couraged its working and improve- 
ments that literature is now uni- 
versal, and books are in all homes. 
To the general diffusion of many 
similar things which are now luxu- 
ries (that is, to the making of them 
necessaries) social science looks 
forward as one of the great means 
of refining and civilising the masses. 
These favourable opinions on the 
subject, however, are of very recent 
origin; for, unfortunately, Luexuri- 
ousness—the excessive use of luxu- 
ries by the rich, and an exactly cor- 
responding want of necessaries by 
the poor—has been the most general 
and conspicuous form in which they 
have figured in the ancient civilisa- 
tions, a chief cause of their decline 
and extinction. 

‘The luxury of the rich, or their 
more refined ae of living, was 
regarded by the ancient moralists 
as an evil of the first magnitude,’ ! 
and the sacred writers are scathing 
in their denunciations of The 
instinctive popular feeling of all 
ages, attaching to luxuries the two- 
fold stigma of being wrung from 
the oppression of the poor, and 
enervating and debasing the rich, 
finds noble expression also in the 
words of the great poet of the 
English Commonwealth : 

If every just man, that now pines with 

want, 

Had but a moderate and beseeming share 

Of that which lewdly-pamper’d luxury 

Now heaps upon some few with vast 

excess, 

Nature’s full blessings would be well 

dispensed 

In unsuperfluous even proportion, 


And she no whit encumber'd with her 
store,” 


That the earth shall yield increase 
to the labour of the tiller, not only 


1 Smith's Wea’th of Notions, 
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sufficient to support himself, but 
many others also, and set them free 
to engage in other occupations, isone 
of the many beneficent adaptations 
of the physical world to human 
capacities—the solid material found- 
ation for art, science, and civilisa- 
tion itself. By uniting and direct- 
ing its labour to take advantage of 
this arrangement has every civi- 
lised nation emerged from barbar- 
ism; and in exact accordance with 
the extent and power of its morality 
has been the character of the struc- 
ture which it has reared. Civilisa- 
tion and luxuriousness rest upon 
this same basis. In every civilisa- 
tion the peasant and craftsman have 
advanced in the comforts and refine- 
ments of life but little beyond the 
condition of their savage ancestry, 
who wrought, every man to supply 
his own wants only; while the 
powerful few have, by the very 
moral constitution of the society in 
which they existed, appropriated to 
their own luxuriousness the surplus 
labour and value gained by union, 
which should have gone to the civi- 
lising of the whole mass. There 
has never yet been seen an entirely 
civilised people. The Egyptian, the 
Greek, the Roman civilisations so 
called, even the Hebrew, superior 
to them all, and at one part of its 
career approaching in some respects 
nearer to perfection than any since 
produced, were all founded upon 
the enforced slavery of a portion of 
their peoples; while modern civi- 
lisations rest upon the self-imposed 
helotry of their industrial popula- 
tions. 

Luxuriousness is the first evi- 
dence, and one of the chief causes, 
of a people’s degeneracy. From 
the nature of civilisation it has 
always been its peculiar bane. Its 
results have been conspicuous in 
the great events of the world’s his- 
tory—in the enervation and over- 
throw of once warlike races, in the 


2 Milton’s Comus. 
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complete extinction of mighty na- 
tions. Civilisation advanced among 
many ancient peoples, if not as 
rapidly as of late, at least with 
swift and steady pace; but its 
wealth, instead of equably diffus- 
ing itself, and thereby invigorating 
every member of the body politic, 
rushed in swollen, unhealthy tide to 
the head, thence to pour back (in 
payment for luxuries) an impure 
and vitiating stream, until, like a 
bloated, epicurean apoplectique, the 
diseased organisation of itself col- 
lapsed suddenly and irrecoverably, 
or shrivelled up at the mere touchof a 
hardy, barbarous race, which, sweep- 
ing away, along with the corruption, 
all the improvements of centuries— 
the art and science which it was 
too ignorant to appreciate—settled 
down upon the rich domains of its 
beaten foes—whose ancestors in the 
same savage condition, and mayhap 
in like manner expelling others, had 
there in remote ages pitched their 
tents—to run in all probability a 
race the same, and with a goal not 
different. 

We profess a religion teaching a 
loftier morality than that of ancient 
nationalities, and which should most 
assuredly lead to higher social and 
economical results; and if Chris- 
tianity is to be aught else than a 
name, it has yet to grapple with 
and overthrow that which has 
hitherto formed, and still forms, 
the chief bane and weakness of all 
progress in wealth. 

It may be laid down as an axiom 
of political economy that luzurious- 
ness is exactly proportionate to in- 
equality in the wossession of pro- 
perty: in the first place because 
the vicious luxury of the masses is 
a great cause of the undue concen- 
tration of wealth, and in the second 
because this wealth has power to di- 
rect labour into any channel which 
it may see fit; and as long as men 
in such a society have the power 
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they direct it to the production of 
luxuries; for, in addition to the 
craving of effeminate natures for 
luxuries for their own sake, ambi- 
tion in those of higher type ruth- 
lessly demands them for the sake of 
social distinction ; and there is prac- 
tically no limit to the number whom 
only one man would employ entirely 
for his own personal gratification. 
The most complete inequality in the 
possession of property is to be found 
in the institution of slavery, and 
wherever slavery has existed has 
been found incorporated with it the 
grossest and most corrupt luxu- 
riousness. 

Centralisation has been one of the 
distinguishing features of the nine- 
teenth century. Its material pro- 
gress has, of necessity, aided and 
palpably demonstrates this. Count- 
less lines traverse the cireumambient 
air for union of thought; the solid 
surface of the earth is girded with 
converging iron, along which sweep 
myriads of men and untold wealth 
to the great city centres; and, 
underneath the trodden surface, 
system interlacing system distri- 
butes to all homes from common 
reservoirs. Individual isolated ac- 
tion is impossible. 

The population of the country is, in 
round numbers, thirty millions, and of 
these only three million persons are de- 
voted to producing the food of the United 
Kingdom—a disproportion unparalleled in 
the present state of Europe, or in the past 
history of the world, From 1811 to 1841 
the population increased by seven millions, 
and at the same time agriculturists de- 
creased by 300,000. Coming down to a 
later period, from 1851 to 1861 the po- 
pulation still increased, though not to any 
large extent, and the agricultural popula- 
tion diminished by 400,000, and all that 
tide of life flowed from the agricultural 
districts into the manufacturing towns.* 

But concentration of property has 
resulted to a far greater extent than 
that of population, the most start- 
ling proof of which is to be found 
in the statistics of the possession of 


* Politics of the Day, by Ernest Jones, pp. 6, 11. 
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the land. ‘At the close of the last 
century we had still 250,000 landed 
proprietors ; now we have less than 
30,000. ‘Twelve men about 
the half of Scotland; 
the half of England between 
them.’ Regarding the statement 
that there are only 30,000 landed 
proprictors ” the ‘kings lom, which 
is according to the census returns 
of 1861, Lord Derby has recently 
remarked that a very great number 
of the landed proprietors must have 
returned themselves under other 
denominations, because of the total 
returned about 15,000 
men; and he considers that women 
do not include a half, and probably 
not more than a tenth, of their entire 
number; and wisely urges that 
another Domesday Book would 

a most valuable addition to the 
statistics of the country, which, 
thanks to his motion in the House 
of Lords, we are soon likely io be 
in possession of. But, even allowing 
the number to swell out to the ut- 


own 
150 divide 


were WoO- 


most limit of his Lordship’s con- 
jecture, which supposes only a fifth 
of the landed proprietors to have so 
designated themselves in the census 
returns, the theory of concentration 
would still be very decidedly borne 


out. A similar inequality of distri- 
bution is the rule with all other 
property. The total real and per- 
sonal property of the United King- 
dom is — by Mr. R. Dudley 


Baxter, in his work on Taxation 


(pp. he eN at 6,000,000,000/., of 


which the working classes own the 
paltry sum of 200,000,000/.—only a 
thirtieth part of the whole. If you 
add to this amount a third of the 
dead capital (furniture, &c.), viz. 
100,000,000/.——certainly a very li- 
beral estimate—you raise the total 
property of the working classes to 
300,000,000/., which gives about 
14. per head, or 6ol. per family ; 

* Democracy V indicated 

®See Return of Taxes and Imposts 
printed August 10, 1870, 
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while the upper classes own pro- 
perty to the value of 5,700,000,900l., 
being upwards of 7ool. per he ad, 
or about 3,200]. per family; that 
is, averaging their whole pro- 
perty as belonging to 8,000,000 ; 
but ‘at least four-fifths of this en- 
tire property belongs, as will subse- 
quently be shown, to some 450,000 
persons, who, with their families, 
number less than 2,000,000, and 
constitute the real upper classes, 
whose average property is about 
2,400l. per head, or 10,0001. per 
family. Except in a state of literal 
slavery, the separation between la- 
bour and capital could scarcely be 
more complete. With the fervid, 
disciplined industry, so powerfully 
and skilfully su pple mented by ma- 
chinery, which this concentrated 
wealth has at command, the result is 
such a gigantic system of luxury as 
has never before existed in the 
world’s history. The extent of this 
luxury I propose to measure by the 
statistics which we have at com- 
mand regarding the 
the various classes of society. 

The following is an estimate of 
the entire population of the United 
Kingdom for the year ending March 
31, 1870:5 
Schedule A, 

In respect of lands, 

ments, Ke, . 
Schedule B. 

In respect of th 

of lands 
Schedule C., 

In respect of 

vidends, &c. 
Schedule D, 

In respect of pr ofeesions, 
trades, employme! 
railways, mines, iron- 
works, &e. . ‘ a 


incomes. of 


tene- 
e occupation 
37:447:774 


annuities, di- 


34,790, 120 


594,115 
spect of publie offi + 22,110,555 
399,420,902 


45,000,00¢ 


: a Lecture by Ernes 
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The 60/, a year excused to in- 
comes between 1o0o/, and 
200/, ° ; ; 

Incomes not charged to In- 
come Tax . 


15,000,000 
$6,000,000 


Total income of upper classes 535,420,902 
Income of the manual-labour 

classes estimated by Mr. 

Levi . . 418,000,000 


Total National Income . - 953,420,902 

The number of the middle 
and higher classes is estimated at 
8,000,000. Deduct the amount 
which, at the politico-economical 
standard already fixed, these eight 
millions have to expend for neces- 
saries, viz. 160,000,000l., and the 
balance of three hundred and seventy 
million pow ds ste rling represents the 


gross ew pe neditu 


» for the luwuries of 
¢ 2 


wealth. 

But the result is far more as- 
tounding when it can be shown that 
these 370,000,000l, are expended for 
the entire and special luxury of 
about 450,000 families, or less than 
2,000,000 of the p ypulation. From 
careful investigation of recent Go- 
vernment returns and other sources 
of information, I calculate the gross 
number of persons with incomes 
of upwards of 200/. a year to be not 
more than 400,000, and their ag- 
gregate income 400,000,000l., of 
which about 140,000,000/. is appro- 
priated by 9,000 persons, about 
110,000,000/. by 55,000 persons, 
and about 150,000,0001. by 336,000 
persons. but in order that there 
may not be the least appearance of 
overstatement in what is to follow, 
let us say that this income of 
400,000,000/. is drawn by 50,000 
persons more, viz. 450,000. This 
gives an average of about 250. per 
head, or goo/. per family, while the 
remainder of those who belong to 
the so-called upper and middle 
classes—over 6,000,000, with an in- 
comeof about 136,000,000/.— possess 
an average of living very little 
higher than the manual-labour 
class, while thousands of them, in- 
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cluding a large staff of clerks, shop- 
men, &c., are expected to keep up 
appearances which render their lot 
one of far greater hardship than 
that of the artisan. 

To supply with necessaries this 
450,000, who, with their families, 
number less than 2,000,000 of the 
population, and constitute the real 
upper classes, would require about 
30,000,000/., thus leaving their 
total expenditure for luxuries 
370,000,000l, 

Before giving an estimate of the 
principal elements which go to 
make up this grand total of 
370,000,0001. I premise that, in the 
consideration of this subject, though 
the industrial population, at first 
sight, would seem naturally to di- 
vide into these two great classes— 
those who produce necessaries and 
those who produce luxuries—yetit is 
much easier to classify the products 
than the producers, and, judging by 
the standard already fixed, to say of 
certain things that they are neces- 
saries and of others that they are 
luxuries, than to say of the majority 
of workers that they belong to 
either class; for the same workshop 
often turns out together luxury and 
necessary, and the same means of 
distribution often serves for both. 
The same agricultural labourer 
often tills the ground to produce 
the prime necessary of food and the 
dangerous luxury of alcohol. <A 
mason building an artisan’s cottage 
is certainly engaged in producing 
an important necessary, but the 
same man, doing his small share 
towards the erection of the mil- 
lionaire’s palatial edifice, is aid- 
ing to construct one of the cost- 
liest luxuries. The stately ship 
contains the gorgeous saloon and 
the miserable forecastle, and no 
mere human calculation can rank 
exactly into their respective classes 
the thousands who labour in our 
ship-building yards, or man the 
vessels which are launched from 
them. It may, however, be safely 
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affirmed that, at least, ) 
the whole labour of the United King- 
dom is for the production of the luru- 
ries of wealth. 

We arrive at this conclusion from 
the following calculations: 

Of the 133,000,000/. in Schedule A 
about 60,c00,000/., in round num- 
bers, is forthe rent of land. Assum- 
ing that the land is used for the be- 
nefit of the different classes of so- 
ciety in proportion to their incomes, 
26,000,000/, will represent the value 
of that portion used for the upper 
classes. Deduct from this what has 
to be set down to them as necessary 
(less than a fifteenth of the whole 
say 4,000,000/,—and the value of 
that portion of it devoted to purposes 
of wealthy luxury cannot amount to 
less than 22,000,000/. Treating the 
37,000,000l. in Schedule B, ‘in re- 
spect of the occupation of lands,’ 
in the same manner, we must add 
13,000,000. to this amount, making 
a total of 35,000,000/. 

The most notorious feature in 
this luxurious application and oeeu- 
pation of the land is the large extent 
of it entirely devoted to the chase. 
It is caleulated that at least a 
seventh part of the reclaimable land 
of Great Britain remains in a state 
of nature, chiefly that it may serve 
as the occasional play-ground of its 
few owners. A tenth part of Scot- 
land, equal to about 2,000,000 acres, 
is appropriated to deer forest alone. 
Much of this land was at one time 
arable, and has been, in quite re- 
cent times, depopulated in a most 


arbitrary manner, and the work of 


depopulation i in many places is still 
going on. 

It is one of the most striking 
anomalies of our civilisation, this 
surrendering back to a state of na- 
ture such vast tracts of land in a 
country so densely populated as our 
own, and sending forth such a 
steady stream of emigration to the 
remotest parts of the ee and it 
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is curious to remark that the chase, 
the every-day enjoyment of the pri- 
mitive savage, entirely reversing 
the general rule, becomes one of the 
costliest luxuries by an advanced 
civilisation. 

In the Report of the 
) Inland Re rennue (vol. i 
p. 83) we find that 49,802 Recs 
to kill game were taken out in 
1868 ;° also 4,584 gamekeepers’ 
licenses, who have under them a 
large staff of night watchmen, &c., 
who do not come under the tax. 
We also find that there were 117 
entire packs of hounds, indepen- 
dent of dogs for accompanying 
shooting sportsmen. This luxury 
of the chase, pursued so enthusiasti- 
cally by our nobility and gentry, 
shows them to be possessed of 
healthy recreation, and a 
physical energy which it still fur- 
ther develops, and is doubtless far 
more noble and manly than those 
effeminate and voluptuous luxuries 
which have ever marked the de- 
clining days of ancient civilisations ; 
but the price paid for it is out of all 
proportion with its results. 

From the Report of the said Com- 
missioners (vol. ii. p. 163) we find 
that, in the year ended April 5, 


Y . 
Commis. 


sioners of 


love of 


1868, there were 450,679 dwelling- 
houses, each of which paid a yearly 


rental of over 2ol. ; the annual value 
of the whole being 23,267,149]. 
Seven pounds being the average 
rent of a workman’s dwelling, and 
thereby, according to the standard 
already fixed, representing the ne- 
cessary in house accommodation, it 
follows that the annual luxurious 
expenditure in houses is about 
20,000,000/. 

The balance of Schedule A is 
absorbed in 12,000,000/. for shops 
and farm-houses, with a rental 
2o0l. and upwards, and 38,000,000. 
for houses under 20/.; the latter 
amount representing the amount 
of house-rental paid by those 


* The Commissioners state (v ol i. p. ». 66) that ‘the evasion of this duty is very general.’ 
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with incomes under 2o0l. 
annum. 

Of the other items, casting out 
entirely the amount in Schedule C, 
in respect of annuities, dividends, 
&ec., as being merely claims upon 
the resources of the nation, non- 
productive of any return to it, and 
adding the rems ainder, including the 

2,000,000. for shops, warehouses, 
&c., the 40,000,000/. for unreturned 
profits, the 15,000,c00/. for in- 
comes between 1oo/, and 2o00l., the 
86,000,000/, for incomes not charged 
to income tax (casting out about 
30,000,000/. from the different sche- 
dules along withScheduleC), we get 
a lump sum of about 300,000,000/., 


per 


representing the annual value of 


capital, other than lands, tenements, 
&e., and of the service of those, 
other than the manual-labour 
classes, engaged in _ professions, 
trades, employments, &c., which 
capital and service we may fairly 
assume to be used for the benefit of 


all classes in the proportion of their 


respective incomes, and of which 
the 450,000 families of the middle 
and upper appropriating 
very nearly four-ninths, must expend 
luxuriously about 100,000,000, 

Stated brie fly, then, the expendi- 
ture for the luxuries of wealth in 
capital and the services of the pro- 
fessional and commercial classes, 
and those other than the manual- 
labour classes, is estimated as fol- 
lows 


classes, 


luxurious 
application 


In respect of the 
occupation and 
of the land ‘ 

In respect of the luxurious oc- 
cupation of dwelling-houses 

In respect of the luxurious ap- 
plication of railways, mines, 
ironworks, and all other 
capital except lands and 
tenements ; also of the ser- 
vices of those, other than 
the working classes, engaged 
in professions, trades, em- 
ployments, public offices, &¢. 100,000,000 


Inall , 


» 155,000,000 
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This, deducted from the total ex- 
penditure for the luxuries of wealth 
of 370,000,000l., leaves 215,000,000/, 
as the sum which is paid over to 
the manual-labour classes for their 
work in producing and maintaining 
these luxuries. This is a sum 
greater by 12,000,000]. than that 
paid for all the rest of the labour of 
the working classes put tugether, 
and would, at first sight, seem to 
represent a proportionately greater 
number employed ; but, inasmuch 
as the 5,628,618 workers employed 
in agriculture, as millers, as fisher- 
men, and connected with all sorts 
of animals, in the cotton,’ woollen, 
and linen manufactures, as boot and 
shoe makers, in mining and coal- 
mining, in the hardware manufac- 
ture, in gas works, and connected 
with iron and other me tals, in the 
Army, Navy, dockyards, Post Office, 
and Police, by whom the great bulk 
of the necessaries are produced, are 
paid at the rate of only 190,796,800l. 
per annum, being an average of 34I. 
per worker, while the remaining 
5,390,000 workers, from whose la- 
bour the great bulk of wealthy 
luxury is derived and maintained, 
annually receive 227,237,400l. 
(Wages and Earnings of the Work- 
ing Classes, pp. 14-17), being an 
average of 44/. per worker, we 
would be led to suppose that even 
215,000,000/. would scarcely repre- 
sent the half, if we did not take 
into account that the whole of 
our domestic servants, numbering 
1,693,200, with an income of 
59,000,000l., or about 35/. per head, 
must be included among the workers 
for luxury, along with many also 
out of the above-mentioned classes. 
It may very safely be stated, there- 
fore, that at least the complete half 
of our industrial population labours 
solely and exclusively for the luxu- 
ries of wealth. 

Foremost and most conspicuous 
in the ranks of those who minister to 
this luxury stand the domestic ser- 
vants, numbering, ashas been already 
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stated, 1,693,200, with an income of 
59,000,000l., who are supplemented 
by a contingent of 60,000 messen- 
gers and porters (taking two-thirds 
of the whole), paid at the rate of 
1,730,000/. As has been said be- 


Domestic Servants (the whole) 
Messengers and Porters (two-thirds) 
Builders and Labourers (a third) 


Cabinet-makers and Upholsterers (two- thirds ) 


C oachmakers (two-thirds) 

Wood Carvers (the whole) 

Silk Manufacturers (two-thirds) 
Hosiery and Lace (a third) . . 
Hairdressers (two-thirds) 

Glove Manufacturers (five-sixths) 


. 


Leather Case Manufacturers (the whole) 
Gold, Silver, &c., Manufacturers (nine-tenths) 


Workers of all other clas 


Total Workers 


In looking at these calculations, 
it must be carefully borne in mind 
that all this expenditure of labour 
is solely and entirely for luxury, and 
that the remaining half of the indus- 
trial population (aided by that por- 
tion of the professional, commercial, 
tradesmen, and public official classes 
whose labour, like their own, is for 
necessaries) not only support them- 
selves, but the whole of their fellows 
who minister both to wealthy luxury 
and also to popular luxuriousness, 
which will hereafter be discussed, 
and supply besides all that part of 
the maintenance of the 450,000 
families their superiors which may 
be fairly termed necessary ; in short, 
that the labour of five and a half 
millions of our industrial population 
supports themselves, the other half 
who are thus free to minister exclu- 
sively to luxury, and supplies to the 
upper classes all necessaries so 
called. To sum up, the luxuriousness 
of wealth yearly appropriates for its 
sole behoof the pleasant places of the 
land and their fruits; the princely 
habitations which it has caused to be 
reared thereon, with all their splen- 
did and glittering appurtenances ; 
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for the Luxuries of Wealth 
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fore, it is impossible to classify all 
our workers accurately as working 
either for luxury or necessary; but 
the following may be taken as an 
approximation to the numbers of 
various workers for luxury : 
Persons 
. - 1,693,200 
° . 64,000 
263,000 
33,000 
16,000 
24,000 
80,000 
75,000 
7,000 
20,000 
4,800 
20,000 


Wages 
£59,000,000 
730,000 
15,733,000 
120,000 
920,000 
,500,000 
.680,000 
2,220,000 
400,000 
750,000 
320,000 
500,000 


yOOO 
,00 Oo I2 


933,000 
7,007,000 


215,000,000 


5,510,000 


the produce of mines, ironworks, 
railways, &c., and the services of the 
professional and commercial classes, 
to an extent represented by the vast 
sum of 155,000,000/.; and exacts as 
its right the entire Jabour and ho- 
mage of five and a half millions of 
manual labourers, who, with their 
families, constitute about 11,000,000 
of the population, at an expense of 
about 215,000,000l.; while out of 
the upper classes who monopolise all 
this wealth and service only about 
130,000 appear in the Report of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners as 
rendering services in return in the 
shape of professions, trades, employ- 

ments, &c.; to which if there be add- 
ed 20,000 for those engaged in public 
offices, &c., we have a total of only 
150,000—merely a third—who can 
be set down as productive workers ; 
while the remaining two-thirds, 
numbering 300,000 families, whom 
Mr. Dudley Paster terms the ‘ but- 
terflies of fashion, so completely 
the creatures of idleness, and me} 
represent the most important (?) 

of all the elements of production, 
the element of capital,’ enjoy their 
living and luxuries entirely inde- 
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pendent of any service to the com- 
munity which supports them. Of 
this luxury about a third is appro- 
priated by 380,000 families with 
incomes under 1,000/., less than 
a third by 60,000 families with 
incomes under 5,000/., and more 
than a third by the upper ten 
thousand. 

The pleasure navy of England 
in 1867 numbered 1 ,048 yachts of 
all denominations, requiring about 
5,000 hands to man them, and re- 
presenting an expenditure of about 
a million and a half sterling. In 


the Report of the Commissioners of 


Inland Revenue (vol. ii. pp. 33, 164, 
171, 177, and 179) we find that the 
following were charged to assessed 
taxes in Great Britain in the year 
ended April 5, 1868: 279,836 
male servants, 315,989 carriages 
and 337,462 horses used for plea- 
sure, 2,532 race-horses, and 59,190 
armorial bearings. These are items 
and indications of a luxuriousness 
so vast, compared with that which 


exists in any other European coun- 
try, that it strongly impresses intel- 


gent foreigners 

he r esidences of the wealthy portion 
of London (the great centre to 
vhich flows the already concen- 
trated wealth of the United King- 
dom), and of the dazzling magni- 
licence of the spectacle presented 
by their gorgeous equipages in its 
fushionable streets during ‘the 
season, 

This country, being not only the 
great commercial emporium like 
the ancient Tyre and Carthage, or 
the more modern Venice, but the 
greatest manufacturing nation 
that has ever existed, its wealthy 
heirarchy of 450,000 families, with 
the labour of the hardest working 
of all populations (controlled by 
more subtle knowledge and wider 
use of the vast material forces) at 
their entire disposal, possesses a 
power over the resources of all 
foreign lands entirely unexampled 
by the most luxurious of the ancient 
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civilisations. Their gigantic luxu- 
riousness not only marshalls in the 
ranks of its mighty army crafts- 
men of every craft—artists of the 
cunning hand and labourers with 
stolid smew—who, with a will and 
such aid as. no other workers have 
ever had, labour at home, many of 
them dismally and drearily, from 
day to day and from year to year, 
in its service; but it has made 
every other country one of its out- 
posts, submitting to our conquering 
industry and yielding costly tribute. 

The inevitable dark back ground 
to this picture is the extreme pover- 
ty and destitution of vast num- 
bers, even amongst the industrial 
classes, whose living is fearfully 
below the standard of even bare 
necessaries. If foreigners are im- 
pressed by the w ealth and magnifi- 
cence which they behold when they 
visit this country, they are no less 
astonished at the equally unparal- 
leled squalor and misery which exist 
side by side with it. 

The Commissioners recently ap- 
pointed to enquire into the agricul- 
tural employment of women and 
children in England report that, 
in Dorset, the rate of w ages to an 
able- bodied labourer, on the av erage, 
is rather less than ten shillings per 
week, including every perquisite in 
the shape of exra food, beer money, 
firing, and extra pay at hay-time 
and harvest. Out of this one-sixth 
has to be paid for rent of house, 
and it is only by feeding on coarse 
bread, potatoes, cabbage, and rice 
in scant allowance, with occasion- 
ally a bit of pork, that he can con- 
trive to keep himself, wife, and two 
or three children in life. 

The strike of the Warwickshire 
labourers has disclosed a state of 
things very little better in their 
county. Indeed, the condition of 
the whole class throughout the 
country is abject and mean in the 
extreme; and vast hordes of our 
industrial population, engaged in 
labouring and mechanical pursuits, 
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in our towns and cities, though 
they may have a more liberal diet- 
ary, yet are so horribly cooped up, 
so continually breathe foul air in 
the workshop and fouler in their 
own dwellings, that their lot is not 
at all superior to that of the agri- 
cultural labourer. The inevitable 
retrogression (as well as progres- 
sion) which has hitherto attended 
civilisation has been far too little 
accounted of. The prime neces- 
saries of air, light, and space, en- 
joyed by the most primitive com- 
munities, are, in its great centres, 
the costliest luxuries; and it is to 
the recovery of these vital neces- 
saries for the use of our towns’ 
labourers and artisans, more than 
to their progress in artificial refine- 
ment, that social reformers should, 
in the meantime, devote all their 
energy. 
CHAPTER II. 
POPULAR LUXURIES. 

But turn to the other side of the 
ease. The counterpart of this 
luxuriousness, that moral condition 
of society which encourages abnor- 
mal accumulation of wealth by the 
few, is the unfitness of the many for 
the use of larger means of life than 
the residuum left by their wealthier 
fellows—often men of much the 
same moral calibre as themselves. 


Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay, 


the decay of the men being often 
more the cause than the result of 


the accumulation. The luxurious- 
ness of the wealthy part of our popu- 
lation only has been discussed; I 
now desire to hold up to comparison 
with it, and to demonstrate as one 
of its great causes, the luxurious- 
ness of the working classes them- 
selves. They are more thoroughly 
luxurious in the expenditure of 
their means than their superiors, 
and are joint supporters with them 
of many of the most objectionable 
luxuries—the sensational dramas, 
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burlesques, and obscene dances of 
the stage, the excitement and gam. 
bling of the race-course, and vicious 
amusements which it is not neces- 
sary here to mention. Within the 
last century the diet of the 
people has undergone a complete 
revolution, and the use of the 
luxuries of tea and coffee has ‘be- 
come almost a second nature with 
both sexes and every class of our 
countrymen.’ The conviction is 
now spreading more and more 
widely that this ‘sloppy diet,’ as 
Cobbett calls it, is entirely inferior in 
nutriment to the simple fare of for- 
mer days, and that from its stimulat- 
ing effects has arisen much of the 
nervous and dyspeptic complaints so 
characteristic of the present gene- 
ration. 

To quote from Mr. Dudley Bax- 
ter’s work on the Taxation of the 
United Kingdom, pp. 69-77: ‘ The 
consumption of TEA has increased 
from 880,000 lbs. in 1741 to 
111,000,000 lbs. in 1867, and cor- 
FEE from 130,000 lbs. in 1740 to 
31,300,000 lbs. in 1867. Every 
individual of the working classes 
now consumes, on the average, 
three pounds of tea during the year, 
in the place of one in 1841, and of 
one and a half in 1857. Every 
child of a working class family now 
gets, on the average, twice as much 
sugar as in 1857 to supply the 
deficiency of a scanty diet.’ 

‘The consumption of TOBACCO 
(pp. 79, 80) has increased from 
10,900,000 Ibs. in 1789 to 
40,800,000 lbs. in 1867. The tax- 
ation voluntarily paid by the five and 
a half million adult males of the 
working classes for its consumption 
amounts to an average poll tax of fif- 
teen shillings each. This represents 
42 lbs. a year, or 1} oz. per week, 
which is considered a moderate 
family allowance. The amount 
varies from 1 oz. a week with the 
agricultural labourer or poor me- 
chanic up to 4 or even 6 oz. 4 
week with constant smokers among 
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the well-paid artisans. In some 
places, as at Sheffield, the wives 
frequently share their husbands’ 
tobacco, and smoke from 2 to 3 oz. 
per week. I am told that about 
three-fourths of the workingmen 
smoke, and that 2 oz. per week is 
the commonest scale of consump- 
tion.” ‘The total value of tea and 
coffee (pp. 178, 9), as sold to private 
consumers in 1867, is estimated at 
17,118,0001., and of tobacco at 
20,000,000l.’ 

Atconon, however, is the most 
gigantic and prominent of the 
POPULAR LUXURIES. That there are 
more people connected with the 
liquor trade than with our three 
greatest and most vaunted manufac- 
turing industries, and more capital 
invested in it than in any two of 
them, are the startling results at 
which Mr. Leoni Levi has arrived 
by recent careful and well-founded 
investigations. (The Liquor Trades : 
a Report to M. T. Bass, Esq., M.P. 
By Professor Leoni Levi.) He cal- 
culates that there are upwards of 
150,000 licensed houses, and as- 
sumes that four persons are em- 
ployed in each. He sets down 
100,000 as engaged in bottling and 
coopering, 66,000 in malting and 
brewing, almost an equal number 
in the cultivation of barley, 12,000 
in the production of hops, 6,000 in 
distilling and rectifying, and 2,000 
in bottle and cork making, giving 
the astonishing total of 846,000 
persons directly engaged in the 
liquor traffic; and, counting those 
dependent on them, of 1,500,000 
persons interested in it. It is only 
possible to realise to some extent 
the magnitude of these figures by 
contrast. According to the factory 
returns of 1869, 401,000 persons 
were employed in cotton mills, 
118,000 in woollen mills, and 160,000 
in ironworks, in all 679,000; or, 
with those dependent on themadded, 
1,200,000. ‘The capital invested in 
the making and selling of liquors 
is estimated at 11 7,100, cool. . in the 
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cotton trade at 85,500,000/., in the 
woollen trade at 22,600,000!., and 
in the iron trade at 25,500,000!.* 

Quoting from Mr. Hoyle, him- 
self a large employer of labour 
(Our National Resources, and how 
they ave Wasted), ‘ During the four 
years ending 1869, the annual 
average expenditure upon intoxi- 
cating drinks was 112,590,550. 
In four years we spent upon in- 
toxicating drinks 450,398,z01/.; and 
yet upon cotton goods, during the 
same period, we spent (reckoning 
ten per cent. for retailers’ profits) 
only 51,625,842.’ 

According to another calcula- 
tion, an amount of grain equal to 
the whole produce of Scotland, re- 
serving only seed for another year, 
is annually: consumed in the manu- 
facture of this drink, thus involving 
a waste of land beside which that. 
of the deer forests sinks into com- 
parative insignificance. And Mr. 
Hoyle goes on to say (p. 98), 
‘Under any circumstances we shall 
be considerably within the mark 
in assuming that the direct and 
indirect cost to the nation, arising 
from the use of intoxicating liquors, 
cannot be less than 200,000,0001. 
yearly.’ 

Mr. Leoni Levi calculates the 
proportion consumed by the work- 
ing classes at two-thirds of the 
whole ; and he calculates that of the 
338. per week, or 85/. per annum, 
which constitutes their average in- 
come, they expend about 4o/. for 
food, 71. for house-rent, 20/. for 
fire, lighting, clothing, education, 
health, and recreation, and 18/. for 
drink and tobacco, including the 
taxes thereon. 

‘The total taxes on stimulants 
(Taxation of the United Kingdom, 
pp. 33 and 121) are 38,690,000l. 
They form nearly half the actual 
taxation, both imperial and local, 
of the United Kingdom. Of this 
total, tea, coffee, &c., amount to 
9,470,000l., while alcoholic liquors 
and tobacco amount to 29,126,000/. 
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The latter is therefore an income 
tax, paid in hard cash to the Trea- 
sury, through the medium of the 
retailer, amounting to 1od. in the 
pound on the gross income of every 
man, woman, and child in the 
United Kingdom. The main weight 
of the taxation of the working 
classes is on their alcohol and to- 
bacco. It constitutes more than 
half the burden on the average of 
temperate families, and far more 
than half on the intemperate.’ 

‘As far as the police statistics 
assist us in giving the number of 
persons taken up as drunk and dis- 
orderly, the percentage would seem 
to be only five to ten in a thousand.’ 
The statistics of the liquor trade 
previously given, however, corre- 
spond with the general conviction 
that a vastly greater number of 
the working classes ‘waste their 
substance, and destroy their health, 
in this, the most insidious of all 
social luxuries.’ To quote again 
from Mr. Baxter’s work on Tawvatiou, 
p. 160: 

‘The gin-palace allures its throng 
of monomaniacs. The Custom House 
officer takes toll at the door. The 
Excise officer stands beside the till, 
and seizes nearly half the price of 
every glass that is poured. Ema- 
ciated and in rags, the drunkard 
puts down the wages that should 
have supported his children, calling 
for glass after glass until his earn- 
ings are exhausted, and then stag- 
gers off to a poverty-stricken home 
to wreak his madness upon his 
wife. Thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, are merely funnels for drink, 
and divide all the sweat of their 
brow between the distiller and the 
State. Out of their folly the nation 
draws more than six millions of 
money, a twelfth of her whole 
revenue, sufficient to support half 
her navy, nearly sufficient to feed 
her destitute poor.’ 

And it is not merely the injury 
which this debased morality works 
upon its special victims which must 
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be taken into account, but also its 
pernicious effects upon all connected 
with them. It lowers the general 
standard of living, for the drunkard 
will house, or rather hovel, himself 
like a pig; it reduces the remune- 
ration of labour, for he is obliged 
to sell his work for the lowest 
pittance, and his progeny, at the 
earliest age, swell the ranks of the 
drudges of the labour market; he 
forfeits all respect by his abject, 
cringing servility for the sake of 
even a momentary gratification, of 
his passion; and in all this the 
good men and true, who are bound 
up with him in the bundle of life— 
the honest, steady, temperate work- 
men, the work of whose hands it is 
wiich really produces our vast mate- 
rial resources—are dragged down 
with him ; while the capitalist, who 
has to control him, must of neces- 
sity treat all the class to which he 
belongs with the rigour due to him 
alone; and he has taught the 
wealthy idle, into whose hands his 
utter wastefulness has caused so 
much property to concentrate, to 
look upon our working men with 
haughty contempt or supercilious 
indifference. 

The writer knows of large work- 
shops in Glasgow, the types of vast 
numbers throughout the country, 
the workmen in which can earn 
from 30s. to 6os. per week; but so 
thoroughly addicted are they all 
to the vice of intemperance, that 
their emyloyers have to dole out 
their wages piecemeal; they are 
clothed in old and beggarly habili- 
ments; their families are in that 
fearful state of abject poverty to be 
met with only in our great centres 
of civilisation, and which must be 
seen to have the slightest idea of, 
so completely from hand to mouth 
that they would actually starve were 
the master to withhold for a day the 
shilling or two of what is technically 
called ‘subsist,’ generally not to be 
entrusted into the hands of the ope- 
rative himself, but of one of his 
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family who calls for it. Tuesday at 
midday is the recognised time for 
beginning the week’s work, after the 
utter prostration caused by the 
Bacchanalian orgies of Saturday 
and Sunday. When sick they go 
into the hospital as a matter of 
course, and have to be buried at 
the expense of the parish, or by 
subscription. So thoroughly de- 
graded is the moral tone of many 
of these workshops, that no tool of 
any value can be used, as it would 
immediately find its way to the 
pawnbroker. These workmen re- 
ferred to are engaged in some of 
the lighter and more luxurious 
branches of manufacture; but in 
almost all trades, rough or refined, 
we find the same appalling state of 
affairs. Recent official investiga- 
tions into the ‘Employmentof Brick- 
yard Children in England,’ furnish 
a multitude of confirmatory evi- 
dence. Let one instance speak for 
thousands : 

‘A girl who began at nine years 
old to load for her father had 
at thirteen a crooked ankle and 
a knee grown out at one side, the 
result of undue physical exertion. 
The man had three sons, the 
youngest only eight, at work with 
him, yet he actually kept his poor 
deformed daughter working like 
the rest, although the nett wages 
of himself and children could not 
have been less than 41. per week. 
The brickmakers as a class are 
among the most highly remunerated 
of English working people. During 
the six months which form the 
brickmaking season, a single work- 
man and his family will earn from 
140l. to 2201., and yet, to use the 
expressive language of one of their 
own community, in winter they 
have “scarcely a crust of bread to 
eat, or a stick of furniture to sit 
on.” Everything goes in drink.’ 

Some of our highest social science 
authorities, such as Mr. Recorder 


? Coriolanus, Act I. Scene I. 
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Hill, of Birmingham, and Lord 
Brougham, have been so much im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the 
evils of the drinking habits of the 
people, as to believe that nine- 
tenths of all the crime in the king- 
dom is caused by them. 

That it is allied with this propor- 
tion of crime may at any rate be 
safely affirmed. Drunkenness is the 
delusive refuge into which, in the 
Anglo-Saxon race especially, human 
nature, working below its proper 
healthy, moral, and consequently 
happy tone, almost inevitably 
rushes, and its prevalence may 
therefore be taken as a fair index 
of the general immorality. 

As long as this vicious luxurious- 
ness remains, to our working classes 
may still. be addressed the spirit of 
the lofty words of Menenius Agrippa 
to the luxurious and degraded Ro- 
man populace : 

I tell you, friends, most charitable care 

Have the patricians of you. For your 
wants, 

Your suffering in this dearth, you may as 
well 

Strike at the heaven with your staves as 
lift them 

Against the Roman state.’ 


Not the burdens of dictatorial capi- 
tal, not the pressure of aristocratic 
magnificence, nor the maintenance 
of a gigantic system of polished 
luxury, beside which that in an- 
cient times called regal or imperial 
would look paltry and economical, 
so much as your own vicious luxu- 
riousness confine you to 
perpetual durance, a restraint, 

Though all the world’s vastidity you had,— 
To a determined scope.® 


It has been written, as ‘ with a 
pen of iron upon the rock for ever,’ 
that not in material, but altogether 
in moral progress, shall the ame- 
lioration of the economic condition 
of the people consist; that only 
by righteousness can a nation be 
exalted. The higher wages which 


8 Measure for Measure. 
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followed the introduction of steam 
power, and the countless mechani- 
cal inventions which turned it to 
account, in Lancashire especially, 
where it has been most taken ad- 
vantage of, instead of enriching, 
strengthening, and educating, in 
the ignorant and immoral hands of 
the workmen, positively helped to 
make them poorer, feebler, more 
sensual, and ignorant; and well 
was it for the nation, themselves 
included, that the superior men 
amongst them were, partly by this 
very improvidence and ignorance, 
raised into such a position of power 
as capitalists, that they could take 
from them, with the strong and 
stern hand, that which, while being 
wasted, would have wasted their 
own souls, and, though devoting it 
generally to the maintenance of a 
huge system of refined luxury, 
rescue it from the tenfold worse 
abuse of gluttony, debauchery, and 
idleness. Better far that labour be 
applied to rear the gorgeous palace 
and sculptured monument, to fabri- 
cate purple and fine linen, to fashion 
theequipagesand supply the menials 
of a costly pageantry, than be squan- 
dered in the sensual and degraded 
amusements of a vicious populace. 
That popular luxuriousness, the 
result of enfeebled morality, and in- 
separably allied with cognate vices, 
is a great cause of concentration of 
property into few hands, may be 
laid down as a rule of that higher 
moral economy which dominates 
the so-called political, and which 
thus wrests from a people that 
which would but further degrade 
them, and conserves it for the 
maintenance of the higher and less 
injurious luxuries of the rich—not 
its noblest use, certainly, but the 
best possible under the circum- 
stances. Just as the want of self- 
restraint and incapability for self- 
government in a nation raise up by 
stern moral necessity the military 
dictator, so do the luxurious indul- 
gence and consequent immorality of 
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an industrial population necessitate 
the rule of that great commercial 
dictator the capitalist. The new 
modes of manufacturing industry 
caused by the introduction of steam 
machinery, and requiring the com- 
bination of thousands of workers, 
not far enough advanced in intelli- 
gence, sobriety, and honesty to 
combine themselves, raised by a 
powerful moral and economical 
necessity the great British capital- 
ists, generally from the very ranks 
of the working classes themselves. 
The landed estate has always been 
the great object to which the ambi- 
tion of wealthy manufacturers and 
merchants has aspired, and thus a 
centralisation in the possession of 
the land, to the greater extent al- 
ready stated, followed as a natural 
result of the centralisation of capital. 
Besides, land had increased in value 
to such an enormous extent with 
the increase of manufactures, espe- 
cially land with mineral resources, 
and in and around the great manu- 
facturing centres, that its large 
hereditary owners were placed in a 
position to add vastly to their patri- 
monies. Had the small landowners, 
however, been equal to the spirit of 
the time, no power on earth could 
have wrenched from them their 
property ; but the increased luxu- 
riousness and improvidence of their 
habits caused the almost total sur- 
render of their small freeholds, at 
the immensely higher prices to 
which the new order of things had 
raisedthem. In Scotland especially 
the drunkenness (the prominent so- 
cial vice of the class and period), 
and consequent laziness, improvi- 
dence, and imbecility of the ‘wee 
lairds’ of the last century, caused 
the beneficial system of small laird- 
ships, which, under frugal and in- 
dustrious management, “had reared 
such a splendid yeomanry, the very 
backbone and pride of the nation, 
to collapse at once before the 
mighty energy of this new deve- 
lopment of manufacturing industry. 
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When increased dominion over 
the matérial world is obtained, so 
that fewer men can perform the 
same work, either by the slow pro- 
cesses which in ancient times paved 
the way of civilisation, or suddenly, 
as of late, by the giant aid of steam 
and its contemporaries, there are 
two ways in which the greater num- 
ber of supernumeraries may be em- 
ployed. If the morality of the 
people thus superiorly endowed 
expand in harmony with their en- 
larged means, then their higher 
tastes and capacities so elevate the 
level of their economic condition, and 
demand so many luxuries as neces- 
saries, that the bulk of the increased 
power is expended in the produc- 
tion of these higher necessaries, in 
the service of the many, and the 
smaller part is appropriated by 
luxury, which maintains its relative 
position in advance, and the proper 
balance is duly preserved; but if 
morality retrograde, or if it even 
stand still, then the most of the 
gain is for luxuriousness—the sur- 
plus workmen are devoted to the 
service of the few. And it has 
been their entire overlooking of 
this great truth, their utter aver- 
sion to the recognition of the supre- 
macy of moral over all material 
causes in the progress of society, 
which have stultified so many trea- 
tises of the political economists. 
The words of the Master are: 
‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you;’ 
and in the wake of all the great 
moral reformers, though nobly un- 
conscious of other than spiritual 
fruit to their work, there most as- 
suredly has followed, as a secondary 
result, the elevation of the social 
and economical condition of the 
people. Providence seldom confers 
larger powers without enlarging 
the capacity to use them; man is 
generally trained for the instru- 
ments which are put into his hands. 
Contemporary with Watt, and Har- 
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greaves, and Crompton, Bell, and 
the Stephensons, men of great spi- 

ritual power were at work—tho 

Wesleys, Wilberforce, Howard, 

Chalmers, and a host of others— 

men of burning zeal and ardent 

soul, who permeated the intelli- 

gence of the time with the spirit of 

heaven, and so guided the flood of 

inventive and constructive genius 

that, instead of rushing on with 

swollen fury, working havoc in its 

course, it gently expended many 

beneficent results over the wide 

surface of society at large. The 

abolition of slavery in our do- 

minions, at great money loss to 

ourselves, however injudiciously 

carried out, was one of the noblest 

acts of political morality on record; . 
and the evidence of a lofty national 

rectitude of conduct which has en- 

sured the right and proper use of a: 
vast amount of our increased means,: 
and secured all of progress (and 

there has been much) which has 
marked the social and economic 

condition of our working classes« 
during the past century. 

So vast, however, were the res 
sults of the application of steam 
power that, it must be admitted, 
the capacity to use them aright did 
not keep pace with their growth. 
Men in legions, whose services had 
been most necessary to the commu- 
nity, suddenly found themselves 
supplanted by machines, and re- 
duced to a state of idleness, while 
production increased faster than the 
people could wisely make use of tho 
products. Mr. Hoyle calculates (Ow 
National Resources, and how they are 
Wasted, p. 5) ‘that one individual, 
aided by the machinery of the pre- 
sent day, will produce as much yarn 
as 750 persons could have done 
little over one hundred years ago ;’ 
and goes on to state (pp. 55, 56)— 

That, owing to the increased ap- 
plication of machinery, ‘the total 
amount of labour now needed to 
provide for our wants would be 
as follows: Food, half an hour’s 
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labour daily; clothing, fifteen mi- 
nutes’ labour daily ; houses, &c., half 
an hour’s labour: that is (assuming 
every person did their share), a 
total of one and a quarter hour’s 
daily labour would suffice to supply 
us in abundance with all the com- 
forts of life.’ 

A phase of civilisation never be- 
fore witnessed was presented by 
this sudden and peaceful acquisition 
of a labour power equal to the 
united strength of about seventy 
million men. The old conquering 
races, when by the sword they com- 
pelled whole nations to slavery, fur- 
nish the only examples at all ‘analo- 
gous. The nation found itself sud- 
denly enriched by this conquest over 
the material world, to a degree which 
renders insignificant the richest 
spoils of a war brought into their 
territories by the greatest military 
conquerors of ancient or modern 
times; but it found itself also very 
much in the position of a profligate 
who has unexpectedly come into a 
fortune, of a vulgar parvenu who 


does not know how to apply the 
service placed at his command ex- 
cept to purposes of idle ostentation. 
The hundreds of thousands of the 
agricultural labourers, already men- 


tioned as having been rendered 
supernumerary by improvements in 
agriculture, and other means much 
more objectionable, and the still 
greater numbers of the manufactur- 
ing population supplanted by machi- 
nery, instead of going to swell the 
army of productive workmen, and 
advance the standard of living for 
all, were, many of them, transferred 
into the service of a vicious popular 
luxuriousness, but vastly more to 
minister to the luxuries of wealth. 
The distillery, the beershop, the 
tobacco trade, the low theatre and 
music saloon, and the poors’-house, 
supported by the higher wages of 
the working classes on the one 
hand, and the countless luxuries 
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demanded by the immensely greater 
and more concentrated wealth, in- 
directly resulting from this vicious 
luxuriousness on the other, absorbed 
this gain of labour in the manner 
and to the extent already shown. 

But along with the excess came 
the countercheck. The tremendous 
Continental war at the end of the last 
and beginning of the present cen- 
tury, drafted into its serried ranks 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
the supernumerary population, be- 
fore increasing luxuriousness had 
time to appropriate their services, 
and so taxed our vastly increased 
material resources asto render neces- 
sary the frugal and temperate use of 
them. Historians see in the intro- 
duction of steam machinery, and 
especially in the inventions con- 
nected with the cotton manufacture, 
the preparing of gigantic sinews of 
war, wherewith successfully to com- 
bat a military despotism of unpa- 
ralleled power and ambition; but 
I am not aware that any have 
pointed out the equal counter ne- 
cessity for that severe drain upon 
our resources, both of men and mate- 
rial, caused by the French war—that 
heavy weight upon the other end 
of the beam whereby the Omnipo- 
tent (who sees the necessity for 
creating not only ‘the smith that 
bloweth the coals in the fire, and 
that bringeth forth an instrument 
for his work ; but also the waster 
to destroy’) maintained the equi- 
poise. No other part of recent his- 
tory can better 


manifest eternal providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


In countless instances, in the deso- 
late, blackened track of war has 
sprung up the sweet, green herbage 
of a simpler life, where before flou- 
rished the growth of rank luxrious- 
ness. 

But are there no other means 
save the inexorable scourge of war 


® Isaiah liv. 16. 
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or destitution wherewith to combat 
this dire evil; is there no way of 
eliminating the tares from the fine 
wheat but by the cutting down of 
both; must poverty and pauperism 
always keep pace with the increase 
of wealth? Luxuriousness, pro- 
portionate to the centralisation of 
their wealth, has been the pheno- 
menon witnessed by the civilisations 
of all ages, and has baflled the power 
of the most vigorous governments 
and laughed at all sumptuary enact- 
ments. 

The Communist, thinking it to 
be a nefarious arrangement of mere 
external foree, ignorant of the 
moral, and consequently eternal, im- 
possibility of a vicious populace 
sharing alike, instead of attacking 
the cause, wages war against all 
inequality of property and luxury 
in any shape but that of the lowest 
debauchery and idleness. With mi- 
serly, mole-like instincts, the Poli- 
tical Economist preaches increased 
production (and, for the attainment 
of this end, the still greater increase 
and concentration of wealth in the 
hands of the capitalists), as the 
great panacea for all poverty, while 
the inexorable logic of facts has 
shown that, without higher morality 
to guide increased wealth, it serves 
only to heap higher the glittering 
but baneful pile of wealthy luxuries, 
and sink into deeper sloughs the 
vicious popular luxuriousness upon 
which this rears itself. 

In England the Communistic 
theory has always instinctively been 
felt to be unnatural and imprac- 
ticable, and that a certain grada- 
tion in the modes of life (implying 
the moderate use of luxuries by the 
superior classes) so stimulates, com- 
bines, and directs industry as to 
afford to the working classes a more 
liberal style of living, even though 
a large expenditure of their labour 
is devoted to the production of lux- 
uries, and to the rich these luxuries 
into the bargain; yet that the pre- 
sent standard of living amongst 
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our working classes should be very 
much raised, and the luxuriousness 
of our wealthy classes very much 
diminished, is the earnest desire of 
the wisest and best writers on our 
social condition. For the attainment 
of this end the most diverse legisla- 
tive schemes have been proposed ; 
but all social reformers who do not 
penetrate to the great, underlying, 
eternal, moral causes of the present 
condition of society, have but a 
feeble and one-sided grasp of their 
subject. The better informed of 
our political economists have of late 
been more and more decidedly 
pointing to a ‘moral remedy for the 
mortifying mischief.’ 

‘The indefinite control which the 
collective mind and habit of society 
have over the element of popula- 
tion’ is the key-note of Chalmers’ 
treatise; honesty is the great car- 
dinal virtue upon which Mr. Ruskin 
makes all his schemes for the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the 
masses to turn; and temperance, 
enforced if necessary, is the pa- 
nacea upheld by a large number of 
living reformers. 

But it is not upon any one virtue, 
important though it may be, that 
we must rely for improving the 
condition of the masses—not upon 
self-restraint alone, though it may 
do much, not upon honesty and 
temperance alone, though they may 
do more, but upon a general ad- 
vance in the whole moral tone of 
society, such an advance as would 
entirely alter the present relation- 
ship between labour and capital, 
and develop a higher type of econo- 
mic life. 

The centralising power of capi- 
tal has performed a grand and 
necessary work, in forming the pre- 
sent system of united labour. With 
giant sweep it has circled the lands, 
and drawn from its solitary bench 
the craftsman of every craft, and 
with iron hand put him into his place 
in the great workshop, assigning 
him his share of work to fit in with 
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all other work, and disciplining him 
in the ranks of our army of workmen. 
But the proper countercheck to this 
vast, beneficial, centripetal, econo- 
mic organisation, to make it work 
harmoniously and beneticently, has 
yet to bedeveloped. Trades Cain 
ism aims at becoming the great 

centrifugal, economic power, and 
has, doubtless, served the purpose 
in a violent manner and limited 
degree. Counterchecks, however, 
do not work well in the line of di- 
rect resistance, but as exhibited in 
the great balancing powers of the 
universe. ‘The extreme result of the 
struggle as waged between Trades 
Unionist and Capitalist was recently 
exbibited in the shipbuilding trade 
upon the Thames—the capital lying 
stagnant, the workmen starving, 
the trade driven to other localities. 
Trades unionism, moreover, has 
this vital drawback, that much of 
the gain which it wrests from the 
the Iuxuries of the rich goes to the 


support of a more degraded popular 
luxuriousness. 


The new and rapidly expanding 


system of CO-OPERATION, however, 
possesses all the requisites of a pro- 
per countercheck, and if the mo- 
rality of the working classes be 
found sufficient for its ] proper deve- 
lopment, it will satisfy one of the 
highest necessities of the time, and 
afford a splendid solution to the 
most vexed of all social questions. 
Its great beauty and fitness con- 
sists in this, that, while much more 
widely distributing the products of 
our labour, it carefully conserves 
that system of combination which 
has made this labour so successful. 
In its first or initiatory stage, the 
only one yet largely attained, and 
regarding which so much has been 
written and spoken as to make 


everyone familiar with its mode of 


working, the operatives own and 
manage the shops which supply 
themselves with all the necessaries 
of life, and divide, or, better still, 
save up for purposes of wider scope, 
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the profits derived from their busi- 
ness. Co-operation, in its highest 
development, consists in the work- 
men possessing and combining all 
the capital required for carrying on 
the several occupations in. whicit 
they are engaged, and, of course, 
dividing among them the profits 
which now flow into the hands of 
the capitalists. As to the possibility 
of the working classes being able to 
acquire this capital, the money paid 
by them for drink and tobacco alone 
could secure to them the whole 

it employed in trades, professions, 
occupations, &c., in ten years, and 
purchase all the land of the country 
in twenty years more; and let no 
one, with the brilliant examples of 
this system, inaugurated at Roch- 
dale and practised in various other 
parts of the kingdom besides, con- 
sider it Utopian and chimerical. 
Even the more limited form of the 
‘co-operative principle, the basis of 
which is the division of | sur- 
plus profit between capital and 
labour,’ has been found to pro- 
duce very beneficial results, and is 
extending rapidly in many parts of 
the country. The highest form of 
co-operation, however, is only to be 
attained by slow degrees, and after 
long and careful training in the 
lower. The magnitude of the 
movement towards this goal we 
learn from the recent Co-operative 
Congress held at Bolton, for a report 
of whose proceedings we refer our 
readers to the special edition of the 
Co-operative News (April 2, 3, 
and 4), at which the chairman, 
Mr. Hughes, ventured to say ‘that 
it has already done more than any 
other religious or social movement 
of our day.’ 

It is immensely better that wealth 
should be retained in numerous 
moderate competencies than that 
it should vastly accumulate in 
the hands of even superior men— 
even such men as Mr. Peabody, 
who acted only as its liberal dis- 
penser. The reticent hundreds, 
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each wisely seeing to the expendi- 
ture of his own independent income, 
-are necessarily far fitterto make good 
use of means, and form a far nobler 
society, than theeleemosynary crowd, 
with the wisest men in Christendom 
for almoners. Indeed, the steady 
strain of luxury, appropriating just 
what is yie Ided by the ignorance, 
intemperance, dishonesty, and con- 
sequent disunion of labour, is a very 
much better thing for society, with 
its existing morality, as the general 
rule, than would have been the lax- 
ness of an equally extensive and in- 
discriminate giving in charity, But 
the previous self-restraint, tem- 
perance, prudence, economy, intelli- 
gence, and honesty implied in the 
commencing and working of co- 
operation, guarantee the proper 


use of the very much larger share 
of the nation’s resources to be de- 
rived through it by the working 
«lasses. 

We have seen what a vast number 
of the poor gain their livelihood by 


ministering to the luxuries of the 
rich ; but there has been no more 
preposterous and common fallacy 
than the belief that the greater the 
consumption of luxuries the better 
for industry, and that with the de- 
parture of luxuriousness the work- 
ing classes would lose half the source 
of their employment. To provide 
themselves with the essential neces- 
saries which they now lack, to enable 
them to advance in intelligence, re- 
finement, and command of the ele- 
gances of life to the position now 
occupied by many of the middle 
classes, would require an amount of 
labour. far exceeding that now ex- 
pended upon luxury. ~ As Mr. Dudley 
Baxter wisely remarks (Taxation 
fale men ae Stay a 

y em- 
ployers of labour, Every workman, 
in respect of the articles that he con- 
sumes, is an employer of the produ- 
cer, A thousand workmen, each 
with 7ol. a year of earnings, are as 
large, and far more constant an em- 
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ployer than a single millionaire, with 
70,000l. a year income.’ 

And when the thousand workmen 
shall have progressed, by their self- 
restraint, temperance, and fr vugality, 
to such a position that they hold 
among them the millionaire’s capi- 
tal, and have sufficient intelligence, 
honesty, thorough reliability, and 
consequent thorough reliance upon 
each other, to combine it, to carry 
onthe business from which he derives 
his income, so that their earnings 
shall average 140]. per year, the 
amount of labour which they will 
demand in their more comfortable 
position will not only be greater, but 
of anature very much super ior to that 
demanded by the master’s luxurious- 
ness. The system of co-operation, 
carried out to the full, would cause, 
not the annihilation of the labours of 
the five and a half million of workers 
whom we have shown to be working 
entirely for the luxuries of wealth, 
but the transfer of it to immensely 
worthier and more useful objects. 
An advance in the morality of the 
working classes sufficient to enable 
them to co- operate, in the highest 
sense of the term, would mean the 
thousands of workmen engaged in 
the production of alcohol and. other 
degrading popular luxuries with- 
drawn from their present wasteful 
occupations and drafted into the 
service of a universally elevated style 
of life—the land tilled and mined 
by its owners, o’erlooked, mayhap, 
by fewer baronial piles filled with 
costly luxuries, yet assuredly not 
hiding i in its out of the way corners 
and neglected patches the squalid 
hovels of a debased peasantry, but 
covered with smiling homesteads, in 
which millions could enjoy all the 
necessaries and elegancies of a civi- 
lised life—it would mean the profits 
of the factory and the warehouse 
shared in by the mechanic and the 
clerk, fewer new palatial squares 
and crescents, but certainly the 
widening out of the narrow lanes 
and close alleys of our great cities— 
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is would mean the building of fewer 
yachts and the beautifying of more 
ships, the yacht’s crew drafted, a 
third watch, into the merchantman, 
and the conversion of our mercantile 
navy from sordid traffickers, with 
crews wrought and housed like 
dogs, into the stately pleasure craft 
of commerce, sailed and navigated 
by the owners—it would mean 
many of the great lord of the 
manor’s retinue of lacqueys, and the 
millionaire’s swarm of servants, 
changed into profitable workers, 
lifting off the overweight of toil from 
the shoulders of their fellows, or en- 
gaged in the multiplicity of artistic 
occupations demanded by the com- 
munity in their more elevated style 
of living—in a word, it would mean 
every wholesome necessary, along 
with leisure, education, refinement, 
Civilisation jor the Masses. 

The bulk of the working classes 
are as yet, however, far from having 
attained to anything like the requi- 
site elevation of moral tone required 


for this system of labour, and are, 


jority even the 
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for the present, safer under the 
tutelage of the capitalist. In the 
wasteful hands of the luxurious ma- 
rast capital of this, 
the wealthiest nation under the sun, 
the foundation of our splendid com- 
mercial supremacy, would melt 
away in the course of a few years 
with nothing but misery to show for 
result; but there is a continually 
increasing minority, possessing all 
the moral qualifications, and who are 
training themselves step by step in 
the necessary business experience 
for its development; and if we be- 
lieve that our civilisation will yet 
become permeated by the principles 
of Christianity, and that in the wake 
of Christianity must follow practical 
material benefit, we need not despair 
of such high results ; and the recent 
advances towards this goal must be 
hailed with satisfi action, as the first 
rays of diviner light upon their dim 
and narrow horizon, the dawn of a 
glorious day which is yet to shine 
upon them. 


A. W. 





NORWEGIAN POETRY SINCE 1814. 
By Epmunp W. Gosse. 


T seems a pity that our knowledge 
of neighbouring countries should 

be limited so much to their merely 
topographical features. We travel 
through them by rail or steamer, 
we talk a little broken English with 
postboys and boatmen, and we pre- 
sume that we know something of 
the nations. But in truth it is 
but the outermost shell that we 
can see ; of the thought and passion 
of the people—of their pursuits, 
and ambitions, and desires — we 
know no more than the birds do 
when they fly over their land and 
rest on their migratory journeys. 
When a language is limited to a 
race inconsiderable in numbers, the 
isolation of its thought from fo- 
reigners is, of course, vastly in- 
creased. Here in England it is not 
worth while that many of us should 


learn such a language as the Dano- 
iv . ° * . 
Norwegian, spoken by a population 


less than that of London. Life is 
too short for many such toilsome 
lessons, and hence we remain greatly 
in ignorance of what is being 
wrought in art and literature among 
such near neighbours as the Norse- 
men. Still, 1 say again, it isa pity, 
since doubtless in many compara- 
tively small communities there is 
an intellectual activity, and a posi- 
tive success in execution, which it 
would interest us to become ac- 
quainted with. I shall endeavour 
to show that such is the case among 
the Norwegians. 

It would be hard to point out any 
country in Europe whose condition 
at’ the present moment presents a 
more satisfactory aspect than Nor- 
way. Itis not perhaps universally 
known that its constitution is the 
only one that survives out of all 
those created or adapted to suit the 
theories of democracy that prevailed 
in the beginning of the century. 


Though accepting the King of Swe- 
den as titular monarch, Norway 
really rules itself, sends to Christi- 
ania a parliament (the Storthing), 
elected from all classes of society, 
and has not scrupled, on occasion, 
to overrule the King’s especial com- 
mands, even at the risk of ciyil war. 
There is no hereditary nobility in 
Norway; no political restriction on 
the press; hardly any class dis- 
tinction ; and yet, so conservative, 
so dignified, is the nation, that free- 
dom hardly ever lapses into license, 
and the excesses which larger re- 
publics permit themselves would be 
impossible here. It is necessary to 
preface my remarks on the poetry of 
Norway with this statement, because 
the poets there, where they have 
been poets worth considering, have 
been also politicians; and I shall 
be obliged, on this account, to refer 
now and again to political develop- 
ments, though I shall hope to make 
these references as short as possible. 
The political life of Norway would 
be in itself a fertile subject to dwell 
upon. 

It is no more than an arbitrary 
dictum that fixes the rise of Norwe- 
gian literature at the date of the 
Declaration of Independenceof 1814. 
For two centuries past the country 
had been producing eminent writers, 
who had attained distinction both 
as poets and as men of science. 
The great naturalists of Norway 
require, and deserve, an abler pen 
than mine; it is with the poets 
that I propose to deal. <A few of 
these, such as Peder Dass and 
Dorthe Engelbrechtsdatter, had pre- 
served in the old days their na- 
tional character, and sung to the 
Northmen only ; but for the most 
part the writers of Norway looked 
to Denmark for their audience, and 
are to this day enrolled among th 
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Danish poets. Holberg, Wessel, 
Tullin, Frimann, and a score of 
others, were as truly Norwegians as 
Welhaven and Ibsen are, but Co- 
penhagen was the scene of their 
labours, and Danes were their ad- 
mirers and patrons, and it is in 
Danish, not Norwegian, literature 
that they find their place. Hence 
it has been the habit of the Scandi- 
navian critics to commence their 
histories of Norwegian bibliography 
with the demonstration at Kidsvold, 
when Norway asserted her inde- 
pendence, and finally separated from 
Denmark. 

The Norske Selskab (‘ Norwegian 

Society’), that evil genius and yet, 
in ® measure, protector of the 
literature it presumed to govern, 
Lad now for more than forty years 
scattered thunderbolts from its 
rooms at Copenhagen, and ruled 
the world of letters with a rod of 
iron. But this singular association, 
that had nourished Wessel, snubbed 
Edvard Storm, and hunted Ewald 


to the death, no longer possessed its 


ancient force. The glory was de- 
parting, and when the rupture with 
Denmark came about, the Norske 
Selskab began to feel that Copen- 
hagen was no longer a fit field of 
action, and, gathering its robes 
about it, it fled across the sea to 
Christiania, where it dwindled to a 
mere club, and may, for aught I 
know, still so exist, a shadow of its 
former self. But though the Sels- 
kab, once dreaded as the French 
Academy was, no longer had fangs 
to poison its opponents, its tradi- 
tions of taste still ruled the pub- 
lic. Accordingly the aspect of 
wffairs in the literary world of 
Christiania in the proud year of 
1814 is at this distance of time 
neither inspiriting nor inviting. 
Newspapers hurriedly started and 
ignorantly edited, a theatre where 
people went to see dull tragedies of 
Nordal Brun’s, or, worse. still, 
translations of tawdry dramas of 
the Voltaire school, a chaos of 
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foolish political pamphlets ; these 
meet us on every hand, and every 
sort of writing seems to abound, 
save that which is the result of fine 
criticism and good taste. The 
Selskab admitted but two kinds of 
poetry — the humorous and the 
elegiac. Everyone knows what 
elegies used to be, what a plague 
they had become, and how persis- 
tently ‘elegant’ and ‘ingenious’ 
writers poured them forth. And, 
indeed, according to the journals 
of that time in Christiania, every 
verse-writer was ingenious and 
every tale-writer elegant. There 
was a total want of discrimination ; 
every man wrote what was pleas- 
ing in his own eyes, and had it 
printed too; for the newspapers 
were open to all comers, and no 
poems were too stupid to be ad- 
mitted. The whole country went 
wild with the new-found liberty ; 
like an overdose of exhilarating 
tonic, freedom threw Norway into 
a sort of delirium, and all was joyous, 
confused, and irrational. Out of 
all this arose a new class of poetry 
that ran side by side with the 
elegiac, and after a while over- 
whelmed it. This has been called 
Syttendemai-Poesi, or poesy of the 
17th of May—the day on which 
Christian was proclaimed King of 
Norway, and the Storthing was 
finally instituted. This poesy, of 
course, was intensely patriotic, tak- 
ing the form of odes to Kidsvold, 
hymns to Old Norway, and defiance 
to the world atlarge. It is tedious, 
and sometimes laughable if one 
reads it now; but then it had its 
significance, and was the inarticu- 
late cry of a young, unsatisfied 
nation. 

Out of the froth and whirl of the 
Syttendemai-Poesi the works of 
three poets rise and take a definite 
shape. These claim particular no- 
tice, mainly because of their real 
worth, but they gained it at the 
time, perhaps, more by the extra- 
ordinary zeal with which they stood 
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by and puffed one another. They 
have been called the Trefoil, so 
impossible is it to consider them 
separately ; and in this triplicity of 
theirs they formed a considerable 
figure in their day. I speak of 
Schwach, Bjerregaard, and M. C. 
Hansen. The first-mentioned was 
the most admired then, and is 
the least regarded now. C., A. 
Schwach was born in a village 
by the shores of Lake Midsen in 
1793, and, after holding a high 
official position at Trondhjem for a 
great many years, died at Skien 
in 1860. His poems, originally 
printed in stray newspapers, were 
collected in three great volumes. 
They are very dull, being for the 
most part occasional verses called 
forth by events which are now en- 
tirely forgotten. Schwach, once 
the idol of the clubs and the popu- 
lar poet of the day, is now seldom 
read and never reprinted ; he exists 
mainly as the author of one or two 
popular songs that have not yet 
lost their charm. Bjerregaard was 
a man of far higher talent than 
Schwach; there was more melody 
in his heart than on his tongue ; 
his lyrics have still some music 
about them, and some dewiness and 
sparkle. His countrymen usually 
class him as a poet below Hansen, 
and if we include, as they do, novels 
and all sorts of esthetic writing as 
part of a poet’s vocation, they are 
doubtless right, for Hansen won 
great fame as a writer of ro- 
mances; but in poetry proper 
I must, for my own part, set 
Bjerregaard far higher than bis 
friends as a master of the art. He 
had greater reticence than they, and 
a brighter touch; he even had some 
desire for novelty in the matter of 
versification, and wrote in terza rima 
and other new metres. He produced 
a tragedy, too, Magnus Barfods Sin- 
ner (‘Magnus Barefoot’s Sons’), 
which, I am bound to say, I have 
found wonderfully dreary. He was 
happiest in lyrical writing ; I may 
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point in passing to his pretty verses 
Vinterscener (‘ Winter Scenes’), in 
the small collected edition of his 
works. He was born in the same 
village as Schwach was, but a year 
earlier, and died in 1842. M. C. 
Hansen, a prolific writer of novels, 
published exceedingly little verse, 
of an artificial and affected kind. 
Glancing down his pages, one no- 
tices such titles as V’he Pearl, The 
Rainbow, Nature in Ceylon, and 
easily gathers the unreal and forced 
nature of the sentiment he deals in. 
His romances are said to be of a far 
better character, and he led the van 
of those happy innovators who 
turned to the real life of their 
humbler countrymen for a subject 
for their art. For this discovery, 
the beauty that lies hidden in a 
peasant’s life, we must thank Han- 
sen, and forgive his poetical sins. 
He died a few days before his 
friend Bjerregaard, and Schwach 
collected his works in eight huge 
volumes. 

If there were nothmg better in 
Norwegian poetry than the writings 
of these three friends, it would not 
be worth while to catalogue their 
tedious productions, and the reader 
might wisely turn away to more 
inspiriting themes. But it is not 
so; this early period of Syttende- 
mai-Poesi is but the ridge of light- 
blown sand over which the traveller 
has to toil from his boat till he 
reaches the meadows and the 
heathery moorlands beyond. We 
come now to a poet whose genius, 
slowly developing out of the chaotic 
elements around it, took form, and 
colour, and majesty, till it lifted its 
possessor to a Jevel with the noblest 
spirits of his time. 

Henrik Arnold Thaulov Werge- 
land was born at Christianssand in 
1808, and was the son of a political 
pamphleteer who attained some pro- 
minence in the ranks of the popular 
party. The father was one of the 
original members of the Storthing, 
and consequently the earliest years 
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of the poet were spent at Eidsvold, 
in the very centre of all the turmoil 
of inexperienced statesmanship. 
Kidsvold was the vortex into 
which the bombast and false sen- 
timent of the nation naturally de- 
scended, and it is impossible to 
doubt that the scenes of his boy- 
hood distinctly infused into Werge- 
land’s nature that strong political 
bias that he never afterwards threw 
off. By-and-by the lad went up to 
the University of Christiania, and 
entered heart and soul into the 
caprices of student life; his ex- 
cesses, however, seem to have been 
those of eccentricity and mischiev- 
ousness, for neither at this time nor 
ever after through his chequered 
life did he lose that blameless cha- 
racter the sweetness of which won 
praise even from his enemies. It 
was about this time that he fell in 
love with a young lady, whom he 
had seen once only, and that in the 
street. He named her Stella, and, 
being unable to find her address, 
wrote daily a letter to her, tore it 
up and threw it out of window. 
His landlady remarked that the 
apple blossom was falling early that 
year. This ideal love for ‘Stella’ 
woke the seeds of poetry in him; 
he began to versify, and soon, for- 
getting Stella, worshipped a still 
less tangible but more important 
mistress, the Muse Thalia herself. 
The first work published by the 
afterwards eminent poet was Ah! 
afarce. It is usual with his ad- 
mirers to pass over this and his 
other boyish productions in silence, 
but it is undoubtedly a fact that 
after the appearance of Ah! in 1827, 
he wrote a great number of farces in 
quick succession. These farces were 
successful, too, and the boy drama- 
tist began to be talked of and ad- 
mired; there were not wanting 
those even who called him ‘ The 
Holberg of Norway,’ forgetting, it 
would seem, that Holberg himself, 
the inimitable, was a Norwegian. 
That Wergeland himself did not 
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prize these trifles very highly 
would seem from his publishing 
them under an. Arabic pseudo- 
nym—Siful Sifadda. Those who 
have read them speak of them 
as not altogether devoid of fun, 
but founded principally on pass- 
ing events, that have lost all in- 
terest now. But in 1828 he wrotea 
tragedy—Sinclairs Did (‘ Sinclair’s 
Death ’)—and in 1829 issued some 
lyrical poems that showed he had 
distinct and worthy aims in art. 
These poems had an immense suc- 
cess ; they were brimful of tasteless 
affectations and outrages of rhythm 
as well as reason, but they were 
full, too, of Syttendemai enthu- 
siasm, and they spread through the 
country like wild fire. Wergeland 
became the poet of the people; his 
songs were set to music and sung 
in the theatres ; they were reprinted 
in all the newspapers, and sold in 
halfpenny leaflets in the streets. 
Every 17th of May the people 
gathered to the poet’s house, and 
shouted, ‘Hurrah for Wergeland 
and Liberty!’ His mild face, beam- 
ing behind great spectacles, his 
loose green hunting coat and shuf- 
fling gait, were hailed everywhere 
with applause. There are real and 
great merits about these early 
poems ; they show some true know- 
ledge of nature, some lyrical loveli- 
ness; but it was not for these, it 
was rather for the defiance of 
all laws of authorship, that the 
people of Christiania adored him. 
In 1830 he published Sk«abelsen, 
Mennesket og Mesias (‘The Crea- 
tion, Man and the Messiah’), a 
drama of elephantine proportions. 
This portentous poem caused great 
diversion among the poet’s enemies, 
and was the actual cause of an at- 
tack upon him, which ultimately 
divided the nation into two camps, 
and revolutionised the literature of 
Norway. 

In 1831 there appeared in one 
of the papers a short anonymous 
poem ‘To H. Wergeland,’ which 
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was chiefly remarkable for the 
sharpness of its satire and the ex- 
treme polish of its style. It was 
not in the least degree bombastic or 
affected, and consequently was a 
novelty to Norwegian readers. It 
lashed the author of Skabelsen with 
a pitiless calmness and seeming 
candour that were almost insuffer- 
able. 

For years past a section of society 
had been developing itself in Chris- 
tiania whose interests and aims lay 
in a very different channel from 
those of the great bulk of the 
populace. These persons, of con- 
servative nature, saw with regret 
the folly of much of the noisy mock- 
patriotism current ; they sighed for 
the old existence, when the cliques 
of Copenhagen quietly settled all 
questions of taste, and if there was 
little fervour there was at least no 
bathos. The leading spirit of this 
movement, which may be called the 
Critical, was J. 8S. Welhaven, a 


young man who, born at Bergen 
in 1807, but early a student at the 
capital, had watched the career of 
Wergeland and had conceived an 
intense disdain for his poetry and 


his friends. It was he who, at last, 
had let fly this lyric arrow in the 
dark, and who had raised such con- 
sternation among the outraged pa- 
triots. Wergeland replied by another 
poem, and a controversy insensibly 
sprang up. In 1832 Welhaven 
published a thin book—II. Werge- 
land’s Poetry—which at once raised 
& howl from all the popular journal- 
ists and marks an era in literature. 
It consists of a calm and exasperat- 
ing anatomy of the poet’s then 
published writings, as withering 
and quite as amusing as Lord Ma- 
caulay’s Essay on Robert Mont- 
gomery. It is even more bitter 
than this, and far more unjust, 
since the subject of it was a real 
poet and not a mere charlatan in 
verse. Still, with all his absurdities 
extracted and put side by side, 
Wergeland does cut a pitiable figure 
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indeed, and one is tempted to forgive 
the critic when, throwing all mercy 
to the winds, he pours forth a tor- 
rent of eloquent invective, begin- 
ning with the words, ‘Stained 
with all the deadly sins of poesy,’ 
and ending with a consignment of 
the author to the ‘ mad-house of 
Parnassus.’ Among the numerous 
replies called forth by this attack, 
the most notable was one by the 
poet’s father, N. Wergeland, but 
his pamphlet, though doubtless 
able in its way, has nothing of the 
brilliant wit of Welhaven’s little 
brochure. Meanwhile the outraged 
poet himself, who throughout the 
controversy seems to have _ be- 
haved with great discretion, con- 
tinued to attend to his own affairs. 
In 1831 he published Opium, a 
drama, and in 1833 Spaniolen, a 
charming little poem, which shows 
a great improvement in style, and 
proves the beneficial effect of the 
criticism brought to bear on him. 
Still the mild-eyed man sauntered 
dreamily about in his loose green 
coat, but now he was less often 
seen in the streets, for, having 
bought a small estate just out of 
Christiania, he gave himself up to 
a passion for flowers, and to a 
grotto of great size and ingenuity. 
Poetry was the business of his life, 
and his spare hours were given to 
his grotto and his flowers. The 
great controversy began to take 
a national character, and when, 
in 1834, Welhaven published his 
polemical poem of Norges Demring 
(‘Norway’s Twilight’) there was 
no longer any personal character 
in his attacks. In that exquisite 
cycle of sonnets he laid bare all the 
roots of evil and folly that were 
deadening the heart of the nation, 
and with a pitiless censure struck 
at the darling institutions of the 
national party. He called for a 
wider patriotism and a healthier en- 
thusiasm than the frothy zeal of the 
Syttendemai demonstrations could 
show, and in verse that was as sub- 
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lime as it was in the truest sense 
patriotic, he prophesied a glorious 
future for the nation, when it should 
be led by calmer statesmen, and 
mo longer beaten about like an 
unsteady ship by every wind of 
faction. Then Norwegians would 
estimate their own dignity justly ; 
then poetry and painting, journalism 
and statesmanship, all the arts and 
sciences, would join to form one har- 
monious whole, and the young 
nation grow up intoa perfect man. 
Then, winding up his argument, he 
cries— 
Thy dwelling, peasant, is on holy ground ; 
What Norway was, that she again may be, 
By land, by sea, and in the world of men! 
The publication of Norges Deim- 
ring naturally enough called forth a 
still louder protestation from the 
popular leaders, and the battle raged 
fiercer than ever. No longer was 
it the principal champions who led 
the fight; these retired for a while, 
and their friends took up the cause. 
Sylvester Sivertson, a poor imitator 


of W. ergeland, frantically attacked 


Norges Demving, and Hermann 
Foss, a new convert to the critical 
party, as stoutly defended it; and 
so matters went on till about 1838. 
From this time misfortunes fell 
upon Wergeland in ever increasing 
severity. One by one the lights all 
faded out of his life, and left it wan 
.and bare. First of all he lost an 
official position which brought himin 
:a considerable income. ‘This office 
the King, the unpopular John, in a 
moment of whim, deprived him of. 
Still the profits of his poems and 
the sums brought in by his theatri- 
cal writings were enough to keep 
him in comfort. The loose green 
coat was seen wandering about his 
garden more than ever. But in 
an unlucky moment King John 
repented of his haste, and or- 
‘dered the poet a certain pension 
from the State. Wergeland con- 
sented to take the money only on 
the express condition that he was to 
be allowed to spend it all in the 
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formation of a library for the poor 
but, alas! only half of this trans- 
action was known to the public, and 
in the newspapers of the next week 
Wergeland found himself stigma- 
tised by his own friends as ‘the 
betrayer of the Fatherland.’ So 
intensely unpopular was King John, 
that to receive money from him was 
to receive money, it was considered, 
from an enemy of the nation, and 
by a sharp revolution of Fortune’s 
wheel the popular poet became the 
object of general distrust and dis- 
grace. It is vain to argue against 
a sudden fancy of this kind; the 
remonstrances of Wergeland were 
drowned in journalistic invective ; 
and the grief and humiliation acted 
so injuriously on the poet’s irritable 
nerves, that he fell into confirmed 
ill-health, and from this time rapidly 
sank towards death. There followed 
other sorrows that made these inner 
troubles still less bearable. The 
poet became involved in a tedious 
law-suit, which drained his finances 
so completely that the pretty coun- 
try house, the grotto, and the be- 
loved flower-beds had to be relin- 
quished, and lodgings in town re- 
ceived the already invalided Werge- 
land. Shattered in body and 
estate, forsaken and misjudged by 
his countrymen, it might have been 
expected that the mind of the man 
would have been depressed and 
weakened, but it was not so. Ina 
poem of this very time, he says: 

My house and ground, 

My horse and hound, 

Have passed away and are not found; 
But something yet within me lies 
That law and lawyer's touch defies. 


And it was just at this very time, 
when he was bowed down with ad- 
versity, that the singing faculty in 
him burst forth with: unpreceder nted 
vigour, and found a purer and juster 
expression than ever before. The 
last five years of his life saw his 
genius scatter all the clouds and 

rapours that enwrappel it. 

The first of these swan-songs was 
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Jan van Huysums Blomsterstykke 
(‘J. van Huysum’s Flower-piece’), 
a series of lyrics with prose inter- 
jaculations. This is by far the most 
beautiful of his political poems—for 
such it must be called, being tho- 
roughly interpenetrated by his fiery 
republicanism. No poet has decked 
the bare shell of politics with bright- 
er wreaths than Wergeland ; and it 
must be remembered that while in 
the mouth of an English poet these 
principles are dreamy and Utopian, 
toa Norwegian of that time they 
were matter of practical hope. And 
though Wergeland did not live to 
see it, there soon came a time when, 
King John having passed away, the 
high-minded Oscar permitted those 
very alterations in the Constitution 
which the popular party were sigh- 
ing for. In Jan van Huysums 


Blomsterstykie the poet takes a 
flower-piece of that painter’s cun- 
ning workmanship, and gazes at it 
till it seems to start into life, and 
the whole mass—flowers, insects, and 


the porcelain jar itself—becomes a 
symbol of passionate humanity to 
him. The blossoms are souls long- 
ing for a happier world ; here the 
poppies cry for vengeance like bub- 
bles of blood from the torn throat of 
some martyr for liberty; here the 
tulips flame out of their pale-green 
sheaths like men who burst their 
bonds and would be free; roses, 
columbines, narcissi, each suggest 
some brilliant human parallel to 
the poet, and all is moulded into 
verse that is melody itself. One 
rises from reading the poem as 
from studying some exquisite piece 
of majolica, or a page of elaborate 
arabesques ; one feels it never can 
be as true to one’s own faith as it 
was to the writer’s, but one regards 
itas a lovely piece of art, shapely 
and well proportioned. It was pre- 
sented as a bouquet to Fredrika 
Bremer. 

The next year saw the publica- 
tion of Sralen (‘The Swallow’), a 
poem sugyested by the bereavement 
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of the poet’s excellent sister Au- 
gusta. It was ‘a midsummer morn- 
ing story for mothers who have lost 
their children,’ and was sent to cheer 
the downcast heart of his sister. It 
is one of the most ethereal poems 
ever written; a lyrical rhapsody 
of faith in God and triumph over 
death. By this time the author was 
himself upon his death-bed, but he 
lingered a few years yet, long 
enough to see his popularity slowly 
return, and to hear again the vivats 
of the people on the 17th of May. It 
was not his own troubles, but the 
grievances of a down-trodden peo- 
ple, that filled his last thoughts. By 
the laws of Norway no Jews what- 
ever, under heavy penalties, might 
settle in the realm, and the hearts. 
of high-minded men were exercised 
to put an end to this injustice. In 
1842 Wergeland published Jéden 
(‘The Jew’), an idyllic poem ‘in 
nine sprays of blossoming thorn,’ or 
cantos, in which the cause of the 
Hebrew outcasts was eloquently 
pleaded. The work created a great 
deal of excitement, and, to clinch 
the nail he had struck in, the poet 
produced, in 1844, Jidinden (‘The 
Jewess’), in ‘eleven sprays of blos- 
soming thorn.’ These powerful 
poems, accompanied by prose writ- 
ings of a similar tendency, produced 
the desired effect, and the restric- 
tion was, in the course of a few 
years, removed. 

But it was not for Wergeland to 
watch this consummation. Already 
the darkness of death was gathering: 
round his bed, though the strong 
brain lost none of its power and the 
swift hand increased in cunning. 
A few months before the end his 
last and greatest poem appeared— 
Den engelske Lods (‘The English 
Pilot ’)—in which all his early life 
of travel and excitement seems to 
have passed before his eyes and to 
have been photographed in verse. 
There is no trace of depression or 
weakness ; it is not the sort of book 
a man writes upon his death-bed ; 
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it is lively and full of incident, 
humorous and yet pathetic. The 
groundwork of the piece is a re- 
miniscence of the poet’s own visit to 
England many years before. Kent, 
Brighton, the Isle of Wight, and the 
‘Hampshire-Fjord’ are drawn in 
rose-colour by an only too enthu- 
siastic pen, and the idyllic story 
that gives title tothe whole—namely, 
the loves of Johnny Johnson and 
Mary Ann—is interwoven skilfully 
enough. The only drawbacix is that 
the poet, whose English was defec- 
tive, must needs preserve the local 
colouring by hauling bits of our 
language, or what he supposed it to 
be, bodily into his verse. Such a 
passage as this, coming in the 
middle of an excited address to 
Liberty in England, breaks down 
one’s gravity altogether : 


IIo! 


Johnny, ho! how do you do? 
Sing, Sailor, oh! 

Well! toddy is the sorrows’ foe! 
Sing, Sailor, oh! 


It should be a solemn warning to 
those who travel and then write a 
book not to quote in the language 
of the country. 

He sank slowly but steadily. At 
last, on the 12th of July, 1845, as 
his wife stood watching him, his 
eyes opened, and he said to her, ‘ 1 
was dreaming sosweetly; I dreamed 
I was lying in my mother’s arms,’ 
and so he sighed away his — 
His funeral was like that of 
prince or a great general; all i 
were shut, the streets were draped 
with black flags, and a great multi- 
tude followed the bier to the grave. 
When the coffin was lowered a 
showerof laurel crowns was thrown 
in from all sides. So passed away 
the most popular of northern poets 
in the 38th year of his life. 

We thaven’ s poetical 


activity 
reached its climax during the ten 


years that 
Wergeland. His poems have been 
exclusively lyrical pieces of no great 
length, Norges Demring being the 
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only long poem he has attempted. 
He is singular, too, among Nor- 
wegian writers for having never at 
any part of his life written for the 
stage. His prose is as carefully 
elaborated as his verse, and is pro- 
bably the most brilliant and finished 
in the language, or at least in Nor. 
wegian literature. His great mis- 
sion seems to have been, like that of 
Lessing in Germany and Rahbek in 
De mark, to revolutionise the world 
of taste and institute a great new 
school of letters, less by the produe- 
tion of fine works of art from him- 
self than by the introduction of 
sound canons of criticism for the 
use of others. His most important 
prose v work is Ewald og den norshke 
Selskab (* Ewald and the Norwegian 
Society’), a series of critical bio- 
graphies of the highest interest. 
Welhaven still lives, though in 
shattered health, to grace the nation 
that owes somuch to him. In him 
the critical spirit comes to perfec- 
tion, as in Wergeland the spon- 
taneous; the latter had munch of the 
flabby mental texture of Coleridge— 
a soft woollen fabric shot through 
with gold threads—the former is 
all cloth of silver. Of all the volu- 
minous writings of Wergeland, only 
his death-bed poems (forming the 
latter half of the third volume of 
his collected works) will be read in 
future times; the sparse words of 
Welhaven will all be prized and en- 
The former will inspire the 
greatest enthusiasm and the latter 
the deepest admiration. 

An individual who deserves a few 
moments’ attention before we pass 
on is M. B. Landstad, who was 
born as long ago as 1802, in a 
little cluster of houses just under 
the North Cape. We regard the 
little town of Hammerfest as the 
most hyperborean place in the 
world, but to young Landstad in 
his arctic home Hammerfest must 
have seemed a centre of southern 
luxury. One needs to have glided 
all day, as I have done, among the 
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barren creeks and desolate fjords of 
Finmark to appreciate the vast 
expanse of loneliness—a very Dead- 
man’s Land—that lay between the 
lad and civilisation, I wish his 
poems were better, for the sake of 
the romance; but in fact he is a 
rather tame religious poet, and 
would in himself claim no notice at 
all, were it not that he has under- 
taken two great labours which have 
had a bearing on the poetical life 
of the country. From 1834 to 1848 
Landstad was pastor of a parish in 
the heart of Thelemarken, the wild- 
est of all the provinces of Norway, 
and he occupied his spare time in 
collecting as many as he could of 
the national songs (folkeviser) which 
still float in the memories of the 
peasantry. He published a very 
large collection, in rather a taste- 
less form, in 1853; but though the 
work is too clumsy for common use, 
it has proved of the greatest service 
as a storehouse for more critical 
students of the old Norse language. 
Too much praise, however, must 
not be accorded to him even on this 
score, for Asbjérnsen and Moe were 
in the field ten years earlier, as we 
shall see farther on in our history. 
Another great labour of Landstad’s 
was the compilation of a psalm 
book for general use in churches, 
to supersede the various old collec- 
tions. Our arctic poet, whose fault 
ever is to be too diffuse, produced 
his psalm book, at Government ex- 
pense, on a scale so huge as to be 
quite unfit for the use for which it 
was intended. Still, like the Folke- 
viser, it forms a useful storehouse 
for others to collect what is valuable 
from, and still continues to be the 
standard edition of religious poetry. 
In Cowley’s comedy of The 


Guardian a poet is introduced, who 
is so miserable that everything he 
sees reminds him of Niobe in tears. 
‘That Niobe, Doggrell, you have 
used worse than Phoebus did. Not 
a dog looks melancholy but he’s 
So is it with 


compared to Niobe.’ 
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the person that meets us next upon 
our pilgrimage. Nothing ever cheers 
or enlivens him; at the slightest 
excitement he falls into floods of 
genteel grief, and when other people 
are laughing he is thinking of 
Niobe. Andreas Munch, a son of 
the poet-bishop of Christianssand, 
was born in 1811, and through a 
long life has been the author of a 
great many lyrical and dramatic 
volumes. After the turmoil of 
Syttendemai-Poesi and the rage of 
the great critical controversy, it 
was rather refreshing to meet with 
a poet who was never startling 
or exciting, whose song-life was 
pitched in a minor key, and whose 
personality seemed moist with dra- 
matic tears. If he had no great 
depth of thought, he had at least 
considerable beauty of metrical form, 
and was always ‘in good taste.’ A 
bishop’s son always has an ad- 
vantage over ordinary mortals, and 
Andreas Munch basked in universal 
popularity. He was called ‘ Nor- 
way’s first skald,’ but whether first 
in time or first in merit would seem 
to be doubtful. It was not till 1846 
that he published any work of real 
importance, and in that year ap- 
peared Den Hensomme (‘ The Soli- 
tary’), a romance founded on the 
morbid but fascinating idea of a 
soul that, folding inward upon 
itself, ever increasingly shuns the 
fellowship of mankind, while the 
agonies of isolation rack it more and 
more. The scene of the story is 
laid in modern times, and an addi- 
tional horror is by that means given 
to an idea which, though it would 
hardly have presented itself to any 
but a sickly mind, is carried out with 
skill and effect. Shortly upon this 
followed another prose work of con- 
siderable merit—Billeder fra Nord 
og Syd (‘ Pictures from North and 
South’)—which had a great success. 
In 1850 he printed Nye Digte (‘ New 
Poems’), which are the prettiest he 
has produced, and mark the climax 
of his literary life. The melancholy 
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tone of these poems does not reach 
the maudlin, and goes no farther 
than the shadowy pensiveness of 
which Ingemann had set the ex- 
ample. All through life Munch has 
been strongly influenced by the 
works of Ingemann, whose most 
consistent scholar he indeed is. 

Even here, however, we feel that 
there is want of power and import- 
ance; these are only verses of oc- 
casion. ‘ Miscellany poems,’ as our 
great-grandfathers called them, the 
world has seen enough of; it is a 
grave error for an eminent writer 
to add to their number. 

With theyear 1852 begins Munch’s 
period of greatest volubility. It 
would be a weariness to enumerate 
his works, but there are two that 
we must linger over, because of 
their extreme popularity, and be- 
cause they are the very first works 
a novice in Norwegian is likely to 
meet with; I mean the dramas 
Solomon de Caus and Lord William 
Russell. The first of these was pub- 
lished in 1855, and caused a sen- 
sation not only in Scandinavia, but 
as far as Germany and Holland. 
De Caus was the man who dis- 
covered the power of steam, and 
who was shut up in a mad-house 
as a reward for his discovery. There 
is decidedly a good tragical idea 
involved in this story, and Munch 
deserves praise for noticing it. But 
his treatment of the plot leaves 
much to be desired, and a religious 
element is dragged in, which is in- 
congruous and confusing. The poem 
is fairly good, but when so much 
has been written about it, praising 
it to the skies, one is surprised, on a 
closer inspection, to find it so tame 
and unreal. Of a better order of 
writing is Lord William Russell, 
1857—-on the whole, perhaps, the 
best work of Andreas Munch’s—well 
considered, carefully written, and 
graceful. But there is, even here, 
little penetration of character, and 
the worst fault is that the noble 
figure of Rachel Russell is drawn 
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so timidly and faintly, that the true 
tragical heart of the story is hardly 
brought before us at all. Lady 
Russell, it is true, constantly walks 
the stage, but she weeps and senti- 
mentalises, describes the landscape, 
and cries, ‘Fie, bad man! ’—does 
everything, in fact, but show the 
sublime heroism of Russell’s won- 
derful wife. The dialogue is with- 
out vigour, but it is purely and 
gracefully written ; and, to give the 
author his due, the play is a really 
creditable production as modern 
tragedies go. But no one that could 
read Ibsen would linger over Munch; 
we are about to introduce a dra- 
matist indeed. 

We have still a little way to go 
before we reach the real founder 
of the Norwegian drama. We 
must follow Niobe a little farther. 
Andreas Munch has continued al- 
most to the present date to issue 
small volumes of lyrics in smart 
succession. Gradually he has lost 
even the charm of form and ex- 
pression, and his best admirers are 
getting weary of him. In truth, 
he belongs to the class of graceful 
sentimentalists that Hammond and 
L. E. L. successively represented 
with us, and his works can hardly 
fail to go down into limbo with 
theirs. One of his latest labours 
has been to translate Tennyson’s 
Enoch Arden very prettily. In- 
deed, in pretty writing he is un- 
rivalled. 

Andreas Munch fills up the inter. 
val of repose between the old 
political poetry and the new national 
school, For all their loud talk 
about patriotism, Wergeland and 
the rest had never thonght of 
taking their inspiration from the 
deep wells of national life around 
them, or from the wealth of old 
songs and sagas. Where this had 
been done, it had been in imitation 
of Ohlenschliiger, and not prompted 
by a general impulse from home. 
But everything that was healthy 
and rich in promise was to come 
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from the inner heart of the nation, 
and the real future of Norwegian 
art was to be heralded not by 
Munch’s love-sick sonnets, but by 
the folk-songs of Moe, the historical 
dramas of Ibsen, and the peasant 
romances of Bjérnsterne Bjornsen. 
The man that opened the eyes of 
students and poets, and heralded 
this revolution in art, was not a 
poet himself, but a zoologist—P. C. 
Asbjornsen. 

This gifted man was born at 
Christiania in 1812; he earlyshowed 
that bias for natural history which 
is so common in his countrymen, 
and, being of a brisk temperament, 
has gpent most of his life in wan- 
dering over shallow seas, dredging 
and investigating. On this mission 
he sailed down the Mediterranean 
Sea, and has spent a long time in 
exploring the rich fields that lie 
before a zoologist on the coasts of 
Norway itself. But some part of 
every man’s life has to be spent on 
shore, and these months Asbjérnsen 
dedicated to investigations of a 
very different kind; he searched 
among the peasants for stories. 
Just about that time there was a 
wide-spread desire to save the rem- 
nants of popular legend before it 
was too late. The Finnish scholars 
were collecting the Kalewala; the 
Russians were hunting up those 
wild songs of which Mr. Ralston 
has so lately given us an English 
selection; Magyar and Servian 
poetry was being carefully amassed. 
It occurred to Asbjérnsen to do 
the same with the mythology of 
Norway. Starting from Bergen, 
he strolled through the magnificent 
passes of the Justedal and the 
Romsdal, drinking in the wild 
beauty of the scenery till it became 
part of his being, and gossiping 
with every peasant he could meet 
with, When a boatman ferried 
him across the dark fjord, he would 
coax a story from him about the 
spirits that haunt the waters; the 
postboys had fantastic tales to tell 
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about the trolls and the wood 
spirits ; the old dames around the 
fire would murmur ancient rites 
and the horrors of old superstition. 
When the peasant was shy and 
would not speak, Asbjérnsen would 
tell a story himself, and that never 
failed to break the ice. When he 
had wandered long enough in the 
west, he crossed the Dovrefjeld, 
and explored the valleys of Oster- 
dal, lying alongthe border of Sweden. 
The results of his labours, and those 
of the poet Jérgen Moe, were pub- 
lished jointly in 1841, as Norske 
Folkeeventyr (‘Norwegian Popular 
Tales’), a book that made little 
impression at the time, but which 
has grown to be one of the bulwarks 
of Norwegian literature, and which, 
besides winning for its principal 
author a European fame, has had a 
profound influence on the younger 
poets of our day. 

Jorgen Moe, whom we have just 
seen helping Asbjérnsen to collect 
folk-stories, is himself a poet of no 
mean order. His nature is not 
active and joyous like that of his 
associate ; he would seem to be one 
of those diffident and sensitive 
natures, whose very delicacy pre- 
vents their pushing their way suc- 
cessfully into public notice. Vio- 
lets, for all their ethereal perfume, 
are easily overlooked, and Jorgen 
Moe’s works are as small, as un- 
assuming, as exquisite as violets. 
The book he is best known by is a 
thin volume of poems, brought out 
in 1851; they have nothing about 
them to attract particular notice 
till one falls into the spirit of them, 
and then one is conscious of a 
wonderful melody as of some Ariel 
out of sight—a sense of perfect, 
simple expression. The reader is 
transported to the pine-fringed val- 
leys ; he sees the peasants at their 
daily work, he hears the cry of the 
waterfalls, and forgets all the hum- 
drum existence that really lies about 
him. These verses have a power 
of quiet realism that is strangely re- 
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freshing; if anyone would know 
what Norway and its people really 
are, let them read Moe’s little lyrical 
poems. 

We now reach the name which 
stands highest among the poets of 
the new school, a star that is still in 
the ascendant, and on whom high 
hopes are built by all who desire the 
intellectual prosperity of Norway. 
Henrik Ibsen isa man who, through 
all difficulties, from within and 
without, has slowly lifted himself 
higher and higher as an artist, and 
is now in the full swing of literary 
achievement. He was born in 1828 
in humble circumstances, and began 
life as an apothecary ; by-and-by 
he managed to study at the Univer- 
sity and had an honourable course 
of student life. Here he was no- 
ticed and admired by the eminent 
violinist Ole Bull, who introduced 
him at the theatre in Bergen, of 
which theatre he speedily became 
literary director. The same year 
(1851) saw the publication of his 
first book, Catalina, a Roman 
tragedy in blank verse, containing a 
certain amount of promise, but no 
character of style or definite bias. 
It was quite a boy’s book, though 
the author was twenty-three, for 
Ibsen’s genius had reached matu- 
rity very slowly. Forseveral years 
he published nothing; 1856 saw 
the publication of the first of a 
series of national dramas; namely, 
Gildet paa Solhoug ( ‘ The Banquet 
at Solhoug’). This play, in blank 
verse, shows an advance in dramatic 
knowledge over Catalina, but it is 
far from satisfactory. It had the 
effect, however, of drawing attention 
to the writer, and he was invited to 
take the direction of the National 
Theatre at the capital. His diploma 
work, so to speak, on entering 
Christiania, was Fru Inger til Oste- 
raad (‘ Mistress Inger at Osteraad’), 
a tragedy that shows an immense 
advance on Gildet paa Solhoug. It 
is written in prose, and is a lively 
picture of Norse life at the begin- 
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ning of the sixteenth century. Fru 
Inger holds the fortunes of the 
popular party of the day in her 
hand; she has opportunities and 
resources, but she fails through 
lack of courage, and her vacillation 
between duty and inclination forms 
the centre-point of a very subtle 
and carefully worked-out piece of 
dramatic writing. It has been 
Ibsen’s way through life, as in 
the case of many great poets, to 
rise slowly into the full exercise of 
his powers. In each successive 
drama we find a more ample ex- 
pression and greater audacity of 
thought than in the one before it. 
Hermendene paa Helgeland ( ‘The 
Warriors at Helgeland ’) followed in 
1858, with a fresh series of scenes 
from old Norse history, given with 
wonderful vigour and precision. 
This again was written in prose; 
it seems as though Ibsen were 
determined to learn the art of sub- 
jugating the language to his will 
before he would launch out again 
on the perilous ocean of verse. It 
was this drama that made his fame; 
all just and discerning critics per- 
ceived that Hermendene was the 
first truly national play that Norway 
had produced, and though some of 
the reviews resolutely ignored him, 
the people acknowledged him, and 
from this time forth he easily won 
his way. After a silence of four years 
he came foward again with Kjer- 
lighedens Komedie (‘The Comedy 
of Love’), a piece in quite a new 
style—satirical, humorous, and 
lyrical—written in rhymed verse, 
a brilliant lampoon on the conven- 
tional ideas upon love and marriage. 
This increased his reputation still 
more, and introduced him to the 
public of Denmark and Sweden. 
He wrote now with perfect ease 
and courage, and the language 
began to show a flexibility and 
scope in his hands, which it had 
never shown before. All these 
years Ibsen was publishing from 
time to time small lyrical poems in 
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the newspapers of the day, and 
winning much praise for these, 
though it must be confessed his 
occasional lyrics do not show that 
originality and brilliance that flash 
from his dramas. In 1864 another 
tragedy from the Middle Ages 
appeared from this eminent writer— 
Kongs-Emnerne (‘ The Pretenders’), 
which was translated into German, 
and had great success. The same 
year he went to Rome, and, while 
living there under the influence of 
all that was exquisite and inspiring, 
he evolved a dramatic satire of such 
wonderful power and beauty that 
all his previous writings were 
thrown into the shade by it. This 
work, which lashes the religious 
coldness of the Norway of our own 
day, is named from its hero, Brand, 
and appeared in 1866. It was at 
once recognised all over Scandi- 
navia and in Germany as being a 
masterpiece in a most difficult school 
of art. It is written in octosyllabic 
rhyming verse, broken by songs. 
As an example of Ibsen’s lighter 
vein, and to break the monotony of 
my own remarks, I will give one of 
these: 

Ile. 
Agnes, my exquisite butterfly, 
I will catch you sporting and winging ; 


Tam weaving a net with meshes small, 
And the meshes are my singing. 


Hee. 


If I am a butterfly, tender and small, 
From the heather-bells do not snatch 
me; 


But if you are a boy, and are fond of a 
game, 
You may hunt, though you must not 
catch me! 


Ile. 


Agnes, my exquisite butterfly, 
The meshes are all spun ready ; 

It will help you nothing to flutter and flap: 
You are caught in the net already. 


Hee, 


That I am a butterfly, bright and young, 
A swinging butterfly, say you? 
Then, ah! if you catch me under your 
net, 
Don’t crush my wings, I pray you! 
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Tle. 
No! I will daintily lift you up, ° 
And shut you into my breast; 
There you may shelter the whole of your 
life, 
Or play as you love best. 


Two years later appeared Peer 
Gynt, a poem on the same prin- 
ciple as Brand, but even wilder 
and more audacious. The scene 
is professedly laid in Norway; 
but we find ourselves carried to 
the coast of Morocco, galloped 
through the Great Sahara, and 
landed in Egypt, with the statue of 
Memnon as one of the dramatis 
persone. Peer Gynt is a sharp 
satire on the social ethics of the 
day; and though it had a brilliant 
success, there were many who felt 
extreme indignation at the poet’s 
tone. But a patriot of the truest 
sort does not always think it wise 
to touch abuses with kid gloves on, 
and a little wholesome ridicule is 
an excellent cure for some social dis- 
orders. The controversy that issued 
on the publication of this poem has 
been likened to the storm roused 
of old by Norges Demring. In 
1870 a comedy in prose—De Unges 
Forbund (‘The Young Men’s 
League’)—camefrom the fertile pen, 
and was published at Copenhagen, 
while the author was visiting Egypt, 
to verify, perhaps, the scenes in 
Peer Gynt. Last year he collected 
the miscellaneous short poems of 
the last fifteen years into a little 
volume, which he sent home from 
Saxony. He has been a wanderer 
all his days. 

The name and fame of Bjérn- 
sterne Bjornsen have spread farther 
over the world’s surface than that 
of any of his countrymen. Though 
he is still young—the youngest of all 
the Norwegian poets—his works 
are admired and eagerly read all 
over the north of Europe, and are 
popular in America. It is as a 
romance writer that he has met 
with such unbounded distinction. 
Who has not read Arne, and felt his 
112 
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heart beat faster with sympathy and 
delight ? Who has not been re- 
freshed by the simple story of the 
Fisher Girl? It seemed as though 
every kind of story writing had 
been abundantly tried, and asthough 
a new novel must fall upon some- 
what jaded ears. But in Bjérnsen 
one discovered an author who was 
always simple and yet always en- 
chanting ; whose spirit was as mas- 
culine as a Viking’s and as pure 
and tender as a maiden’s. Through 
these little romances there blows a 
wind as fragrant and refreshing as 
the odour of the Trondhjem balsam 
willows, blown out to sea to welcome 
the new-comer ; and just as this rare 
scent is the first thing that tells the 
traveller of Norway, so the purity 
of Bjérnsen’s novelettes is usually 
the first thing to attract a foreigner 
to Norwegian literature. 

But it is only with his poems 
that we have here to do. While in 
his stories he deals with peasant 
life, so in his dramas he draws his 
afflatus from the rich hoard of an- 
tique sagas. Mellem Slagene (‘ Be- 
tween the Battles’) was the first of 
these saga plays. It is very fine. 
Two married folks—Halvard and 
Inga—once deeply in love with one 
another, begin mutually to tire, 
and to long, the man for the 
old wild, fighting life, the woman 
for her pleasant maiden days 
with her father. They get entan- 
gled in misconceptions, and a re- 
serve creeping in on both sides parts 
them more and more. ‘Silence 
slays more than sharp words do,’ is 
the motto of the piece, a motto very 
suggestive to the undemonstrative 
people of the north. The two prin- 
cipal figures, and also that of King 
Sverre, are very keenly drawn. 
In 1858 there followed Halte Hulda 
(‘Lame Hulda’), the story of a girl 
who has lived to be four-and-twenty, 
loveless and unloved, full of grief 
and physically incapacitated by her 
lameness, and who suddenly falls 
into passionate and hopeless affec- 
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tion for a man she meets. Here 
again we have a dramatic situation, 
subtly chosen, original, and carefully 
worked out. Kong Sverre was the 
next of these saga dramas, wherein 
the King Sverre, who acted a se- 
condary part in Mellem Slagene, 
becomes chief and centre of interest. 
Much of the latter, however, gathers 
around the bishop, Nicolaus, one of 
Bjornsen’s most skilful pieces of 
figure painting. Sigurd Slembe 
(1862) closes the list of saga dramas. 
The author turned next to modern 
history, and published in 1864 Maria 
Stuart i Skotland (‘Mary Stuart in 
Scotland ’), a piece which unfortu- 
nately suggests comparison with 
Schiller and other poets; it is 
written in prose. It could be wished 
that Bjérnsen had chosen some less 
hackneyed subject. His next effort 
was in quite a different line; De 
Nygifte (‘The Newly-married Cou- 
ple’) is a little prose comedy in 
high life. The hero having fallen 
violently in love with a girl too 
young to understand his character, 
finds out too late that she has no 
notion of the responsibilities of 
married life, and still prefers her 
parents to himself. He tries to 
cure her by wrenching her suddenly 
from all old associations, and though 
she is very sullen for a while, he is 
victorious at last, and wins her love. 
Bjérnsen has hardly allowed himself 
enough space in this little drama; 
the evolution of character is hurried 
by the shortness of the scenes ; but 
it is nevertheless ably written. 
Lately he has published a volume of 
Songs and Poems. 

With this writer we will draw 
our survey of Norwegian poetry to 
a close. Nothing has been said 
here about the verse written in the 
dialect of the peasants, which the 
great linguist Ivar Aasen, by 
moulding with the old Norse, has 
made a sort of new language of. 
This peasant Norse has a galvanic 
life imparted to it by the exertions 
of its inventor, anda good poet (K. 
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Janson) has been found enthusi- 
astic enough to write exclusively in 
it. The chief motive of the move- 
ment seems to be to make Norwe- 
gian literature more remote and un- 
decipherable than ever; at least, 
such would be the effect if the 
enterprise succeeded. The creator of 
this language of thefuture, Aasen, is 
aman of high and versatile genius, 
and has himself contributed several 
poems to the new literature. For 
the rest its principal cultivators 
have been Vinje, the author, among 
other things, of a rather truculent 
book on England, and Janson, a 
young writer of considerable ac- 
tivity. But this fancy language 
lies out of our province; if worth 
the consideration of Englishmen at 
all, it should be studied separately. 

We have now followed the lite- 
rary life of this young nation for 
more than half a century. We have 
seen how the sudden political 


wrench, that divided it from its 
neighbour, gave it power to throw 


off the Danish influence and strike 
out a new path for itself. We have 
seen, too, how bravely, in spite of 
much weakness, and folly, and ex- 
travagance, it succeeded in doing 
this, and in becoming self-reliant 
and healthily critical ; how, when 
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the age of criticism had sobered and 
moulded it, it ceased to look out- 
wards for artistic impressions, but 
sought in its own heart and soul 
for high and touching themes. 
The reader who has followed 
the history of this development 
will hardly fail to agree in look- 
ing for a golden future in store 
for the people of Norway. Here 
we find a thinly peopled country of 
magnificent resources, a youth un- 
exhausted by the effeminate life of 
towns, a language still fresh and 
unrified. While Sweden falls 
deeper and deeper into an affected 
prettiness of style and mannered 
mediocrity, while Denmark turns 
like a sunflower to the witcheries of 
French plays and novels, Norway 
stands aloof, and bids her poets 
choose noble themes and treat them 
in an original and manly way. It 
is in this vigour that the great pro- 
mise of her strength lies ; she needs 
a school of writers that shall reflect 
the solemnity of her pine woods, 
the majesty of her mountains, and 
the wild splendour of her seas. 
Such a reflection we find in men 
like Bjérnsen and Ibsen, and we 
here would heartily wish them God 
speed, with three times three for 
Gamle Norge! 
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THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY; 


OR, WEAL AND WOE 


IN A LITTLE WORLD. 


BY CHRISTINE MULLER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE INTERVIEW AT THE ‘ SOLLINGEN 
ARMS.’ 


\ AY I go back for a fortnight, 
worthy reader, in order to 
tell you what has happened ? 

Is Emmy’s behaviour as unex- 
plicable to you as it was to her 
husband ? 

I could hardly succeed, even if I 
wished, in throwing a veil of mys- 
tery over this important event in 
the life of Emmy Welters. 

Mystery is not indeed part of 
my plan, and if I have hesitated 
for a moment before telling it to 
you, it is simply from the fear lest 
my pen should prove unequal to 
describe that hour in Emmy’s life, 
when, coming into her room after 
leaving the wedding breakfast, she 
found on her table three letters 
which had been broken open, and 
which at the first glance she recog- 
nised as letters from Bruno Evers- 
berg. 

In that fearful moment when the 
scream which was heard by the 
party at breakfast below escaped 
from her lips, in that moment she 
comprehended everything with su- 
pernatural clearness. To her that 
moment was the revelation of all 
that was connected with the letters. 

Everything lay clearly and dis- 
tinctly delineated before her mind’s 
eye. 

T She saw the letters, how they 
were written in America by her be- 
loved friend. She saw them arrive 
in Dilburg, and she saw them 
opened and kept back by William 
de Graaff, first for the furtherance 
of his private aims and wishes, and 
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later to use them as an instrument 
for his dastardly revenge. 

‘When the day comes in which 
you will find yourself so wretched 
and miserable that no one in the 
world can possibly help you, think 
of this hour!’ 

The time had come, and William’s 
words sounded in her ears while 
she stood there before the letters 
motionless and petrified, her hands 
pressed against her heart, that was 
beating violently, and struggling 
with the loss of consciousness 
which she felt to be threatening to 
overpower her. 

‘Nothing—no, nothing is the 
matter; I am only busy dressing.’ 
These mechanical words, uttered in 
a hoarse voice, were in answer to 
the anxious questions of Siword 
and Elizabeth; they sounded to 
Emmy herself as if some other per- 
son had spoken them, and yet they 
called her back to the terrible 
reality. 

It was Siword who was at the 
door: it was her husband, whom a 
few hours before she had promised 
to be true and to love, to whom 
from this day she was to belong 
body and soul! 

A shudder passed through her 
limbs ; with trembling fingers she 
took up Bruno’s letters. 

She tried to read them, but she 
could not. 

The written characters danced 
before her eyes; the lines melted 
into each other, and the words 
which she read mechanically did 
not reach her understanding. 

She sank down on the ground, 
pressing the letters to her breast, 
with her teeth chattering, and gasp- 
ing for breath. 
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‘Yes, yes,’ she could with diffi- 
culty utter in answer to Siword, on 
his warning her that he was going 
to dress for the journey and asking 
whether she should be ready when 
he came back. 

A moment longer she remained 
in the same position, with her fore- 
head pressed against the floor. 

She then started up. 

Her usual powers of thought re- 
turned. 

Why that fearful emotion at the 
sight of Bruno’s letters? What 
difference could they make in her 
position ? 

She was married and he was 
married. ... . But was he married ? 
She hardly dared to entertain the 
thought—a thought which filled 
her with inexpressible agony. 

The solution of the riddle was 
now in her hands, 

She went to the dressing-table, 
filled a large glass of water and 
drank it off in one draught. 

As she looked up she saw herself 
reflected in the looking-glass like a 
spectre in full bridal dress. 

In an instant she tore the bridal 
wreath from her head, undid her 
white silk dress and let it slip down 
to the ground. 

Then she again took up the 
letters. 

One by one she read the address 
on each : 


Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Miss Welters, 
Dilburg, 


in the well-known handwriting, the 
character of which was inscribed 
ineffaceably on her memory. 

She was now calm, unnaturally 
calm, so calm as to be able to look 
at the dates and to understand the 
order in which they were to be 
read, 

The latest date made her head 
swim again for a moment : 

‘August 2, 186-.’ The letter 
was, therefore, written this very 
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month! Again she conquered her 
emotion and began to read. 

The first letter she read was full 
two years and a half old, and was 
an answer to her letter about his 
mother’s death. 

However much gratitude, cor- 
diality, and love was perceptible in 
every line, yet there was not a single 
word which passed the limit Emmy 
had enjoined, and yet the most su- 
perficial reader could not but per- 
ceive that the feeling which had 
penned this letter had nothing in 
common with simple friendship. 

‘But especially your letter fills 
me with gratitude, dear Emmy,’ 
wrote Bruno; ‘I know that you 
loved my mother, and that the 
words of comfort which you address 
to me come from your heart. They 
shine on me as a friendly ray of 
light from my native country, which 
is veiled from me in darkness, and 
I have read them again and again 
till I almost know them by heart.’ 

The rest of the letter turned 
principally on the mother he had 
lost and so deeply mourned ; just 
at the end he mentioned one or 
two matters relating to his personal 
interests—the prospects opening to 
him and the success they promised. 

It closed thus : 

‘I do not know whether you will 
be allowed to write to me once 
again, but even if you are unable to 
do so I feel a conviction that I 
live in your recollection as you do 
in mine. This thought will comfort 
and strengthen me in every hour of 
difficulty, and give me power and 
courage to persevere in the work 
which will ensure my future.’ 

The next letter was dated a 
whole year later, and was written 
in an excited strain. 

It told of the unexpected prospe- 
rity of his affairs. The agricultural 
undertaking in which he was en- 
gaged had flourished and extended 
itself in a way which had surpassed 
his highest expectations, while Mr. 
Siddons had acted the part of 
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a true friend by advancing him 
capital; so that Bruno, instead of 
being a simple manager, had be- 
come a partner in the undertaking. 

‘I feel that I am young again,’ 
he wrote, ‘that the recollection of 
the sorrowful past will be effaced 
by a happy future.’ 

And the last letter, written in 
the current month, was in these 
terms : 

‘Emmy, my darling, all further 
secrecy is, Heaven be praised, un- 
necessary. Within a month I shall 
be with you, and no power on earth 
shall hinder me from making yon 
my own. 

‘Your father will not stand in 
the way of our happiness; of that 
I am sure. If it is not too dif- 
ficult, prepare him now for what 
I am coming to ask him. 

‘If you can and may, write a few 
lines to me at the poste restante, 
Rotterdam, that I may rely on your 
promise, and that I may still call 
myself ‘Your Bruno.’ 

She read it all. 

She read it to the very end. 

She did not scream, she did not 
give utterance to her pain and de- 
spair; she sat dumb and motionless, 
while no feeling except that of in- 
finite sorrow and woe pierced her 
heart with hopeless anguish. 

In her desperate agony the 
thought suddenly flashed upon her 
that the month of which Bruno’s 
letter spoke was almost over, and 
that he whom she dared not, could 
not, meet might stand before her 
eyes at any moment. 

In feverish haste she began to 
put on her travelling dress; she 
tried to force herself to control her 
thoughts, at least so far as to collect 
her things for her departure. 

‘Yes, immediately.’ 

Siword had again knocked, and 
called out to her that it was time 
to be going away. 

Away from here; yes, that was 
what she desired above all things. 

Away from here, out of reach 
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of Bruno’s reproachful words and 
looks. 

To meet her irrevocable lot; but 
away from here, where hate and 
revenge might gloat upon her 
misery. 

She put the letters carefully in 
her pocket. 

Then she opened the door. 


This fearful hour in Emmy’s life, 
as I have sketched it, is but a faint 
impression of the reality; but I 
cannot represent it more fully. 

There are passages in human life 
which no pen is able to describe. 

It is but a weak sketch that I can 
lay before you; but in your own 
heart and imagination it must re- 
ceive its form and colour. In your 
own mind you must work out what 
it wants in light and shadow and 
sharpness of outline. 

Language is poor when it at- 
tempts to express every degree of 
pain which may torture the human 
heart. 

And if you have thought of 
Emmy in that hour, think of her 
also in the first days of her mar- 
riage. 

Think of her with her husband 
at her side, and yet with her pas- 
sionate love of Bruno in her heart. 

Think of her with the painful 
knowledge of Bruno’s speedy arrival 
in Dilburg, and the appearance of 
faithlessness which in his eyes must 
rest upon her. 

Think of her doubting the justice 
of a Providence who could have per- 
mitted an action so cowardly and 
hateful as that of William de Graaff. 

Think of her in the uninterrupted 
presence of Siword, whose search- 
ing looks she continually saw rest- 
ing upon her; Siword, whom she 
must honour and love for the sake 
of the noble qualities which she had 
learnt to appreciate in him, and on 
whom she knew she inflicted dis- 
appointment by her inexplicable be- 
haviour, for which nothing before 
her marriage had prepared him. 
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Think of her when the half-ex- 
planation between them had taken 
place, when the shadow of coldness 
and distrust had come over him, 
and a chasm had opened between 
them which would widen every suc- 
ceeding day if she did not speak 
that word which alone could close it. 

Could she speak that word ? 

Could she say to Siword, ‘ I have 
become your wife owing to a mis- 
understanding. There exists one 
who is a thousand times dearer to 
me than yourself—one for whose 
happiness I would sacrifice my life 
and my salvation; with whom I 
would choose poverty and shame 
rather than a life with you full of 
enjoyment’ ? 

No, she could not resolve to say 
that, and she did not say it. 

She bore his coldness with so 
much else that she had to bear, be- 
cause she must bear it. She fol- 
lowed Siword to Sollingen because 
she must follow him; and, from the 
moment she reached Holland, in 
constant terror, thinking that she 
saw or should see Bruno, and yet 
with an unaccountable mixture of 
fear and hope. 

Hope ? 

Yes, however unwillingly she 
returned to Holland, for fear of a 
meeting with Bruno, it sometimes 
seemed to her impossible that she 
could continue to live if no opportu- 
nity should arise of having an expla- 
nation with him; if she could not 
tell him face to face how all things 
had combined to make her believe 
him untrue to her ; how she was the 
victim of treachery and deception ; 
and that even Siword, who she 
knew to be incapable of an untruth, 
had spread an obviously erroneous 
report of Bruno’s marriage. 

She was not selfish in her grief. 

Her sorrow was far less for her- 
self than for Bruno’s sufferings, 
which came before her mind inces- 
santly. 

Day and night she lost herself in 
conjectures about him. 
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When would the first doubt of 
her arise in him ? 

Who would speak the word which 
would pierce his heart like a dag- 
ger P 

Would his grief be locked up in 
his own breast, or would he give 
expression to his sorrow and seek 
comfort ? 

But not alone Bruno; Siword’s 
feelings also filled her with com- 
passion. 

The disappointment which he 
had so little deserved from her she 
took deeply to heart. 

She understood this disappoint- 
ment in its fullest extent when he 
had brought her into her home at 
Sollingen, which had been prepared 
for her reception with such care 
and forethought. She felt keenly 
what a different thing the arrival 
at home would have been had she 
not found those letters from’ Bruno, 
or if he had been actually married, 
as she thought he was when she 
gave her hand to Siword. 

In storm and rain, at the close 
of the evening, they arrived at 
Sollingen. Siword helped her 
carefully out of the carriage, and, 
leaning on his arm, they walked 
together through the beautifully fur- 
nished suite of rooms which were 
lighted up in honour of their arri- 
val. 

He explained all the arrange- 
ments of the house, he showed her 
all the alterations which he had 
made, but all in the cold tone he 
had adopted, and with the sombre 
shade that had come over his face, 
since the conversation at Wiesbaden 
had taken place between them. 

No cordial word of welcome came 
from his lips, and with eyes dimmed 
with tears, and a choking in herthroat 
which impeded every word, Emmy 
walked by his side through the 
house. When they came at last tothe 
little boudoir prepared for Emmy’s 
special use adjoining the bedroom, 
she saw in its arrangement such 
generous expense, such good taste, 
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in its silk hangings, its white and 
gold paper, the soft couch, the small, 
elegant writing-table, with her fa- 
vourite authors beautifully bound 
lying upon it, and she could not 
but recognise Siword’s careful love 
in a hundred little trifles which 
were evident at the first glance ; she 
was no longer mistress of herself, 


and, while the tears started from her ~ 


eyes, she laid her hand on her hus- 
band’s shoulder, and said in a whis- 
per— 

‘Siword, say a word of welcome 
to me, that it may make it possible 
for me to accept all these proofs of 
your goodness and love, which I 
feel I so little deserve.’ 

But Siword did not speak that 
word. 

Disengaging himself from her, he 
said coldly — 

‘I will bid you welcome, Emmy, 
when that perfect confidence shall 
exist between us which is the first 
security of a happy united life, when 
in reality, and not only in appear- 
‘ance, you come home to Sollingen.’ 

At these cold, repulsive words 
Emmy lost all self-command. 

Sinking into a chair, and cover- 
ing her face with her hands, she 
burst into tears. 

When she looked upagain, Siword 
had left the room, and during the 
whole of the rest of the evening 
she saw no more of him. She sat 
there alone, surrounded by all these 
new and beautiful things, but lis- 
tening to the howling of the wind 
and the clatter of the rain as an 
accompaniment to her sorrowful, 
despairing thoughts. 

And yet to be alone was in a 
certain sense a relief which she 
doubly valued, after the weeks of 
uninterrupted companionship with 
Siword. There was some comfort 
in the feeling of being unobserved, 
and free to weep forth her sorrow 
till the source of her tears should 
be dried up. 

She did not undress, and did not 
go to bed, but, turning down the 
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lamp, she went to lie down on the 
sofa, in order to give free scope to 
her thoughts. The calm repose, after 
she had wept out the long-smo- 
thered sorrow, did her much good. 

The conviction that her behaviour 
to her husband, such as it had 
hitherto been, ought not to go 
on much longer, that for his sake 
it could not continue so, was con- 
firmed in her mind by the calm and 
thoughtful retrospect of it, which 
until now she could not enter upon. 

It could not—it must not be con- 
tinued. She was the wife of Siword, 
and he must not be sacrificed to 
the mistake she had made in mar- 
rying him. She had accepted his 
hand of her own free will and 
choice, the hand which might be 
considered by any woman as a trea- 
sure to be coveted, and she ought 
not to endure that the alienation 
which had come between them 
should continue. 

Could she by no other means 
overcome that alienation, except by 
a complete confession, such as Si- 
word seemed: to require, then she 
would appeal to his goodness and 
nobleness to stand by her in the 
task which duty demanded of her. 

But this could not happen till she 
had come to an explanation with 
Bruno. 

The desire for action which dur- 
ing all these weeks of anxiety had 
slumbered in her, now woke up 
with double force. 

To attempt to see Bruno was out 
of the question; but to ascertain 
his address, to write all she must 
say to him before she could find 
rest, this she could and would do. 

When she should have his answer 
in her hands, she would force herself, 
not indeed to forget him—that was 
impossible—but to drive back his 
image into the remotest corner of her 
heart; her duty must then come 
into the foreground, and it must be 
her main endeavour to be to Siword 
and Seyna what before God she 
had promised to be. 
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Strengthened by these good reso- 
lutions, Emmy started up from her 
couch. 

In the middle of the night, in the 
very same hour that her decision 
had become ripe, she wrote to 
Elizabeth. 

Not in detail, but in broad fea- 
tures, such as were necessary to 
make her understand; she took 
Elizabeth into her confidence, and 
commissioned her to ascertain 
Bruno’s address as soon as he should 
arrive in Dilburg, under the condi- 
tion of the strictest secrecy, even 
as regarded Lieutenant Smit, and 
with the promise of further expla- 
nations on the first opportunity of 

‘meeting her. 

When this letter was written and 
sealed, for the first time a calmness 
came over Emmy since the day she 
had found Bruno’s letters ; for the 
first time she had a quiet sleep, 
which revived and strengthened 
her, and enabled her to meet her 
husband with the necessary com- 
posure in the breakfast-room; to 
let him introduce her to the house- 
keeper and the other servants, and 
to place her in her position as his 
wife, without giving rise by her 
behaviour to any supposition that 
anything embarrassed the relations 
between herself and Siword. 

As if by a tacit agreement, Siword 
on his part seemed also anxious to 
keep up appearances before the 
household, but he seemed to 
make it his study never for a mo- 
ment to be alone with his wife, and 
in making her acquainted with 
Sollingen and its environs, to which 
their walks and drives for the first 
few days were devoted, it was evi- 
dently with this object that Seyna 
and the governess were also of the 
party. 

The fourth day after their arrival 
at Sollingen was a Sunday. 

Early in the morning, at intervals 
of half an hour, the church bell 
sounded from the village,and Emmy 
prepared herself to accompany Si- 
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word to church, according to his 
request. Thus far no answer had 
reached her from Elizabeth, and 
while dressing she was constantly 
on the look-out to see the old post- 
man coming with the early post 
letters. And when he had arrived 
she listened anxiously, waiting to 
know whether Siword would send up 
a letter to her. A quarter of an 
hour elapsed without this hap- 
pening, and she again gave up her 
hope for the day. 

That it is possible to control to a 
certain extent even the most painful 
thoughts had been made clear to 
Emmy during the last few days, and 
now she again felt equal to maintain 
an appearance of calmness, notwith- 
standing her continued uncertainty 
as to Bruno. 

I say an appearance of calmness, 
and whatever service that appear- 
ance rendered her with regard to 
Siword and those about her, but 
more than an appearance it was 
not; for in her inmost mind there 
was still the same struggle, the same 
despairing sorrow, which made itself 
felt with still greater force whenever 
she had suppressed it for a moment, 
but now, when the letter so eagerly 
expected did not arrive, the fear 
lest William de Graaff should make 
some evil use of this correspondence 
also, and her feeling of helplessness 
against him, whom she hated“as she 
never before’ knew that she could 
hate anyone, brought bitter tears to 
her eyes, and their traces had 
scarcely disappeared when she heard 
the carriage which was to take Si- 
word and herself to church drive up 
to the door. 

Emmy cast a sorrowful look out 
of the window at the well-appointed 
carriage and handsome brown horses, 
and at the neat new liveries of the 
coachman and servant, all of which 
might have excited the pardonable 
pride of a new possessor; but in 
Emmy’s peculiar position all the new 
appearance of wealth and luxury 
to which she had not been accus- 
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tomed caused her an oppression and 
uncomfortable feeling which she 
could not shake off. 

The impossibility of enjoying it 
and of being thankful for it came be- 
fore her mind as a debt towards 
Siword, a debt which she could 
never repay, and doubly so as she 
knew what a great pleasure he had 
anticipated in surrounding the wife 
of his choice with these abundant en- 
joyments, which his largemeans ena- 
bled him to provide. 

Sollingen possessed a small but 
neat village church. The pretty 
seraphine organ, the: pleasant tones 
of which greeted Siword and Emmy 
as they entered, was a present to 
the church from the new lord of 
Sollingen on the occasion of his 
marriage, and it toned down in 
some degree the unbridled singing 
of the peasants, who were ac- 
customed, each after his own 
fashion and regardless of time or 
tune, to raise their voices in hymns 
to heaven. This had probably sug- 
gested to Siword the first idea of 
making the present. 

The quietness of thevillagechurch, 
which in this respect is so prefer- 
able to a church in a town, where 
the solemn feeling that prepares one 
for worship is lost in crowd and 
pressure, made an agreeable impres- 
sion on Emmy. She could not recol- 
lect that she had ever prayed or sung 
so entirely with her whole heart, 
or had ever listened with such devo- 
tion to a sermon as to that of the old 
minister, with his snow-white hair, 
who stood there with his exhorta- 
tions and warnings in the midst of 
his flock as if they were his children. 

When in the final petition he in- 
troduced a prayer for her and her 
husband—a prayer for their happi- 
ness and for peace in their dwelling 
and in their hearts—a strong emo- 
tion was awakened in her, and, giv- 
ing way to an impulse which over- 
powered all other thoughts and sen- 
sations, she sought the hand of her 
husband. And he did not refuse it. 
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She felt her hand held with a 
firm grasp till the prayer was ended. 
A short hymn followed, and Emmy 
left the church on the arm of her 
husband, strengthened and more 
calm than when she entered it. 

The uncomfortable consciousness 
that people were staring at her 
made her cast down her eyes, and 
only as she reached the carriage she 
looked round to respond to the 
greetings of the bystanders. 

At the same instant Siword sud. 
denly felt his arm, upon which 
Emmy’s hand rested, clutched with 
a convulsive grasp. A half-smo- 
thered cry escaped her lips, and, 
leaning heavily against him in her 
terror, she was carried rather than 
walked, and was helped into the 
carriage by Siword in an almost 
unconscious condition. 

When she was seated in it and 
had ‘sunk back on the cushions, 
Siword took advantage of the mo- 
ment that elapsed before the car- 
riage set off to look round in order 
to discover the cause of her alarm. 

Only strange faces were staring at 
him, but in that short instant he 
was struck by the appearance of a 
young man of fair complexion, who, 
with hollow, bewildered eyes, looked 
into the carriage, and then quickly 
disappeared out of sight. 

Siword then again turned his 
attention to Emmy, who, trembling 
with terror, was evidently making 
vain efforts to control herself, whilst 
every particle of colour had deserted 
her cheeks. 

In a few minutes the carriage 
drove up to the door of the castle, 
and, without saying a word, Siword 
helped his wife into the house. 

Placing her trembling hand on 
his arm, he led her upstairs and 
into her room, where he took off her 
hat and shawl as if she were a sick 
child, and made her lie down on the 
sofa. 

He then left the room for a mo- 
ment and returned with a glass of 
water. 
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Emmy willingly allowed him to 
help her; without speaking, but 
trembling and with her teeth chat- 
tering, she tried to drink the water, 
but could not succeed, and he took it 
away ; then she started up from her 
seat, crying out in a wild and 
despairing tone— 

‘Siword, I have seen him! I 
have seen him! and, bursting into 
violent sobs, she fell on her knees 
and buried her face in the cushions 
of the sofa. 

Without in the least understand- 
ing what she meant, Siword seemed 
to conjecture that the long-expected 
confession would soon follow. Visibly 
affected and overcome by the signs 
of deep pain which he witnessed in 
her, he sat down and took Emmy 
gently on his knee. 

In silence he let her sob upon his 
breast, only now and then stroking 
her hair and patiently waiting till 
her nervousness was so far composed 
that she was able to speak. Then 
he said in a low and tender tone— 

‘Tell me all now, Emmy ; whom 
have you seen who can affect you 
thus ? ’ 

She still needed a few moments 
before she could answer him; then 
she said, hiding her face on his 
shoulder— 

‘Bruno Eversberg. Oh, Siword! 
Siword ! it is too terrible.’ 

Her sobs and cries began afresh, 
and Siword, turning pale at the 
mention of this name, although he 
could not attach any particular 
meaning to it, again spoke to her: 

‘Emmy, do your best to be calm, 
and let there be at last an explana- 
tion between us; tell me without 
scruple what relations have existed 
or still exist between you and this 
Bruno Eversberg, that his appear- 
ance should so upset you.’ 

Then she told him all. 

At first slowly and with hesita- 
tion, but faster and calmer as her 
confession proceeded. 

She told him of her love for 
Bruno, of her secret engagement, of 
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their separation ; of the non-receipt 
of his letters, detained by William 
de Graaff; of the confirmation of her 
doubts by Siword’s own announce- 
ment of Bruno’s marriage, and of 
the finding of the letters on her 
wedding-day. 

He did not interrupt her. He 
let her tell him all, but his coun- 
tenance was pale and rigid, and 
he held his teeth fast set, as if a 
struggle were going on within him 
to which he did not venture to give 
the smallest expression. 

When Emmy had finished, he re- 
leased her from his arms and made 
her sit by him. 

He then got up and walked up and 
down the room two or three times 
in silence, till he came and stood 
before her, and laid his hand upon 
her head, and said gently, whilst he 
lifted up her tearful face towards 
him— 

‘Poor child! you should have let 
me into your confidence before. 
Try now to be calm and to take 
some rest.’ 

He brought a pillow out of the 
bedroom, helped her to take a com- 
fortable, resting position, drew the 
curtains so as to temper the bright 
daylight, sprinkled her forehead 
and cheeks with eau-de-Cologne, 
and sat by her on a chair close to 
the sofa, with one of her cold, trem- 
bling hands between his. 

When at last she seemed to have 
become calm he let go her hand, 
and, stepping gently and cautiously, 
so as not to disturb her, he left the 
room. 

Half an hour afterwards Siword 
went out of the castle and, going 
down the hill, bent his steps to- 
wards the ‘Sollingen Arms.’ It 
was one of those warm, sunny Sep- 
tember days with the fresh, bracing 
air which distinguish autumn. 

The height of the season was over 
for Sollingen ; most of the visitors 
of the hotel had gone to their homes, 
and the few families still remaining 
there were on the point of leaving 
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and were enjoying the autumn 
afternoon, drinking their coffee in 
the broad verandah which extended 
along the front of the house. 

Siword walked slowly along the 
verandah, and as he bowed to the 
visitors he cast a long, searching 
glance at them, without, however, 
seeming to find the object of his 
search. 

After going round the house, he 
went in at the back door and talked 
a little to the manager, who was 
smoking a pipe in his shirt-sleeves, 
and enjoying a pleasant Sunday 
holiday. Siword asked him— 

‘Is anyone lodging here of the 
name of Eversberg ?’ 

The manager considered for a 
moment, while to assist the clear- 
ness of his head he scratched it 
with the handle of his pipe. 

‘Monsieur perhaps means the 
young man who has the great front 
room upstairs. He came the day 
before yesterday, and I think there 
is the letter E.—B. E., if I don’t 
mistake—upon his trunk; but his 
name I don’t know. He takes his 
meals upstairs, but they mostly 
come down untouched. My wife 
thinks he’s ill. Yesterday I saw 
him go towards the castle, where 
he walked for hours. This morn- 
ing he has been out for half an 
hour, but when he came home he 
looked so terribly ill, that my wife 
sent me upstairs to see whether 
anything was the matter with him. 
He seems, however, to be an irrit- 
able sort of gentleman, astonish- 
ingly irritable; he hardly gave me 
an answer.’ 

‘Is he a young man with light 
hair?’ asked Siword. 

‘Yes, sir. Perhaps he is an ac- 
quaintance of Monsieur’s ?’ 

Siword seemed to think it un- 
necessary 10 reply; at least he only 
answered by a question. 

‘What is the number of his 
room ?’ 

‘No. 9.’ 

Taking a visiting card from his 
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pocket-book, Siword called to a 
waiter who was passing, and de. 
sired him to take the card to the 
gentleman in No. 9, and to ask if 
the gentleman could speak to him 
for a moment. 

The waitercame back in afew mi- 
nutes somewhat put out, and said— 

‘The gentleman in No. 9 read 
the card, tore it up, and refused to 
see Mr, Hiddema.’ 

Siword, however, was not the 
man to be put off by such a 
message. He frowned when the 
waiter brought this message, but 
the next moment he sent him up. 
stairs again with another card, on 
which he had written in pencil— 

‘A matter of the greatest impor- 
tance obliges me to press for an 
interview. I will meet you at any 
hour you will fix.’ 

This time the waiter did not come 
back so speedily. 

When he did come, it was to 
take Siword upstairs and to open 
the door of No. 9. 

Siword entered the room without 
hesitation. The sunlight came in 
unhindered through the two win- 
dows at the front of the house, and 
shone on the great round table in 
the middle of the room, where the 
coffee, as well as the second break- 
fast, stood ready, but quite un- 
touched. 

By the side-window, which had a 
view of the castle, and with a great 
telescope lying on a smaller table 
before him, sat the occupant of the 
room. His back was towards the 
door, and he remained sitting in 
the same position till his visitor was 
already in the room, and the waiter 
had shut the door after him. 

He could not but have observed 
Siword’s entrance. But Siword 
did not permit himself to be driven 
from the field by this conduct ; and 
after pausing some moments he 
advanced a few steps into the middle 
of the room, waiting composedly 
till the stranger should be pleased 
to take notice of his presence. 
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When the stranger did so, the 
same pale, bewildered face which 
Siword had observed an hour before 
in the churchyard was now turned 
upon him, but with an altered ex- 
pression, for his eyes now sparkled 
with wrath. 

The two men stood opposite 
each other, Bruno Eversberg with 
one hand leaning on the table, and 
half bending over it with trembling, 
colourless lips, which seemed to 
prevent him from speaking; Si- 
word Hiddema standing straight 
upright, with a calm, earnest face, 
that showed no trace of the feel- 
ings which must have animated him 
in this visit. 

‘Have I the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Eversberg? ’ 

‘That pleasure is all on your side, 
Mr. Hiddema,’ answered Bruno, 
with a strange, harsh voice. ‘ May 
I ask by what right you have in- 
truded a visit upon me, which, to 
say the least of it, is in the highest 
degree disagreeable ? ’ 

‘In your own interest, Mr. Evers- 
berg, and in the interest of one who 
is dear to both of us—in the interest 
of Emmy.’ 

Now Bruno burst out. 

Stamping on the floor, he cried 
out in a loud, angry tone, ‘ Do not 
utter her name in my presence, or 
I shall not be able to prevent my- 
self from throwing you out of the 
window.’ 

He advanced towards Siword, but 
even in that instant of boisterous 
passion he felt the influence of Si- 
word’s imperturable calmness. 

Siword, however, did not yield a 
step. 

‘Young man,’ said he, ‘I shall 
pronounce the name of my wife as 
often and wherever it pleases me to 
do so, and neither you nor anyone 
else shall hinder me.’ 

Bruno involuntarily yielded to 
the calm, firm tone of these words. 

‘ Yes, yes; you are right,’ he said, 
with a painful, shrill laugh; ‘ you 
have bought her with your name 
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and your riches, and you have a 
right to lord it over me in possess- 
ing her. 

‘I know not what means you have 
used to win her; I know not with 
what allurements you have enticed 
her; but I do not envy you. Her 
heart can have had nothing to do 
with the bargain which has been 
made, for her heart belongs to me. 

‘Why you have forced your pre- 
sence upon me I do not know, and 
I do not wish to know. You and I 
have nothing to do with each other ; 
you and I have nothing in common ; 
but I will tell you why I have come 
here. 

‘I have come to hear from her 
own lips that her heart has been 
faithful to me. I have come to 
liberate her from the slavery of a 
marriage which she cannot have 
entered into of her own free choice, 
and to take her away with me in 
spite of everything. 

‘I shall not go from here, unless 
she herself bids me to go; and in 
that case—then—then only shall I 
call her to account for the happi- 
ness of my life which she has de- 
stroyed, and the ring which she 
gave me as the pledge of her love 
I will then throw at her feet and 
stamp upon it. 

‘Take care of your young wife, 
Mr. Hiddema! take care of her as 
the apple of your eye, for I go not 
from here till I have spoken to her. 
Day and night I will lurk near 
your house—days, weeks, months, 

ears, if necessary—but go from here 
I will not till I have attained my 
object !’ 

‘That you will not do, Mr. Evers- 


“And who shall hinder me ?’ 

* Your own feelings of honour and 
compassion, when you can command 
yourself sufficiently to give me an 
opportunity of saying why I am 
come to you. 

‘Mr. Eversberg, the violent lan- 
guage which you make use of to- 
wards me is doubly unsuitable, for 
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I come as a friend and not as an 
enemy. The threat you have uttered 
can have no power, for it is my in- 
tention myself to bring you to Emmy. 
You shall reach her not by secretly 
lurking in 4 manner quite unworthy 
of yourself and of her, but openly 
and honourably, with my know- 
ledge and with my approval. I 
will now take the liberty of sitting 
down for a moment while I tell you 
what it is fit you should know 
beforehand.’ 

Bruno’s passion had now entirely 
given way. 

Siword’s calmness and dignified 
address made an impression upon 
him which was stronger than his 
passion. 

When his visitor sat down, he also 
went back silently to the chair where 
he had been sitting when Siword en- 
tered. With an expression of intense 
suspense on his face he looked at 
Siword, while he pushed back his 
hair from his forehead with a move- 
ment peculiar to himself. 

‘Mr. Eversberg,’ said Siword, I 
must begin by telling you that it is 
only within this very hour that it 
has come to my knowledge that any 
relation existed between my wife 
and yourself. 

‘Not that she concealed it from 
me, but I myself unwittingly kept 
back her confession when, before 
our marriage, she wished to make 
it, 

‘Let me further tell you that all 
your letters to her were withheld in 
a rascally manner by William de 
Graaff, and I myself brought to 
Dilburg the news of your marriage 
in America.’ 

‘That was a lie!’ 
Bruno, warmly. 

‘It was a misunderstanding, at 
all events, Mr. Eversberg; but I 
am lucky enough to be able to in- 
form you who it was who reported 
it tome. Do you recollect a naval 
officer meeting you with a lady on 
your arm at the opera, and wishing 
you joy as he passed ?’ 


exclaimed 
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‘De Bruin? Good Heavens! 
Did he mean that by his congratu- 
lations, which I could not under. 
stand at the time ?’ 

‘Yes; he was under the impres- 
sion that the lady on your arm was 
your young wife, and the accidental 
mention of the circumstance to me, 
just as I was going to Dilburg, gave 
occasion to Emmy to think that you 
had forgotten her. 

‘Consider, moreover, that, owing 
to the cessation of your promised 
letters, she had not heard from you 
for years, that her position in the 
house of her step-mother after her 
father’s death was far from enviable, 
and, taking one thing with another, 
you must excuse her for not finding 
any difficulty on your account in 
accepting my proposal,’ 

‘ And my letters?’ asked Bruno, 
half maddened by the unexpected 
discoveries, of which, at the first 
moment, he hardly comprehended 
the whole sense. 

‘ Your letters were placed in her 
room by William de Graaff in the 
very hour that our marriage was 
celebrated.’ 

‘The God- forgetting villain!’ 
cried Bruno; ‘but he shall not 
escape punishment.’ 

‘Bruno Eversberg,’ interrupted 
Siword, in a solemn tone, ‘ you said 
just now that there could be no- 
thing in common between us; but, 
at all events, one common inte- 
rest we have— we both have to 
watch over Emmy’s good name, 
her peace, and her happiness. 

‘Whatever the revenge may be 
that you intend to take of William 
de Graaff, let it not be such as will 
drag her name before the public. 

‘I give you my sacred assurance 
that had I known these things even 
one hour before my marriage, how- 
ever difficult it might have been for 
me, I would have given up Emmy 
to you. 

‘Now it is too late for me to 
make such a sacrifice, and I there- 
fore ask it of you. That she loves 
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you more than me there is no 
doubt; and, therefore, I can only 
say that both you and I are the 
victims of the cowardly action of 
William de Graaff. 

‘But what has happened cannot 
be altered. 

‘It is true that, by consenting to 
a divorce, I might give back to 
Emmy her freedom; but, under 
these circumstances, years must 
pass before she could be, yours— 
years in which, without support 
and without protection, she would 
be thrown upon the world with the 
slur upon her which a divorced wife 
cannot get rid of. 

‘To this I will not expose her, 
neither will you if she is as dear to 
you as I believe. 

‘The only thing we can do is all 
three of us to take up our share of 
the cross which each of us has to 
bear with courage and submission ; 
but you and I must both work to- 
gether not to make Emmy’s share 
heavier than need be, yes, and as 
far as possible to lighten it for her. 
This is the common interest which 
must exist between us, Eversberg ; 
to this we must bind ourselves, and 
give our hands to each other over 
that cleft of enmity which the na- 
tural feelings of both our hearts has 
excited between us.’ 

Brano’s head had sunk down 
upon his breast at the solemn words 
of Siword, whose countenance and 
voice expressed deep-felt emotion 
such as he seldom betrayed. 

At his last words he put out his 
hand to Bruno, who lifted up his 
head ; butemotion equally prevented 
him from giving an immediate 
answer. At length he whispered in 
& hoarse and toneless voice— 

‘Yes, that I will, so help me God 
Almighty.’ 

Siword now got up from his chair, 
and, silently walking up and down 
the room, gave Bruno an opportu- 
nity of recovering from bis agitation. 

When the unbroken silence had 
lasted for a time, Siword said— 
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‘Will you come with me to 
Emmy, to take leave of her ?’ 

Bruno made no answer, but, 
starting up from his seat, took his 
hat, and the two men walked to- 
gether in silence to the castle. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GOOD BYE FOR EVER. 


‘ Emmy, are you asleep ?’ 

‘No, Siword.’ 

He had come carefully into the 
half-darkened room, and the abso- 
lutely motionless condition in which 
he found his wife gave rise to this 
question. 

‘Are you calm enough, Emmy, 
to listen now to what I have to say 
to you ?’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ 

She rose up, turning pale even 
before he spoke, and pressing her 
hands against her beating temples. 

Before speaking Siword began to 
draw up the curtains, to put in their 
proper places the chairs which had 
been drawn forward here and there, 
and to take away the pillow he had 
brought for her out of the bed- 
room. 

Then he sat down by her for a 
moment, and in the same gentle, 
tender tone which he had adopted 
since her confession, he said— 

‘Child, I have been with Bruno 
Eversberg. I found him at the 
“Sollingen Arms,” where he is stay- 
ing, and I have given him all neces- 
sary explanation as to the circum- 
stances which led to your marriage 
with me.’ 

‘Oh, Siword, Siword, why are 
you so good to me? How can I be 
grateful enough? Now I can bear 
everything. New Bruno will not 
think illof me. Can he forgive me? 
Has he not sent any message ?’ 

These eager questions seemed to 
hinder Siword a little. He stood 
up and only said— 

‘What he has to say to you he 
shall say himself, Emmy. He is 
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downstairs, and is waiting there 
till I bring him to you.’ 

The sudden alarm and surprise 
which these words created made 
her start up, but speechless with 
emotion. In the next moment she 
sank down again on the sofa. 

She felt rather than saw that Si- 
word had left the room. 

She heard footsteps coming up- 
stairs—footsteps at the door of the 
room. 

She dared not look up. She hid 
her face in her hands. 

The first thing she was conscious 
of was the entrance of some one into 
the room, whilst some one else 
outside the door withdrew. 

A moment later Bruno Eversberg 
knelt before her, his face hidden 
in her lap, whilst their united sobs 
were the only sound that broke the 
silence of the room... . 

‘Bruno! Bruno! that we should 
meet again thus!’ whispered Emmy. 

But he could not speak ; his arms 
held her fast, and broken, uninter- 
rupted sobs came forth from his 
breast, 

Yet he was the first of the two to 
come to his senses. Disengaging 
himself from Emmy, he slowly got 
up. 

r Can you forgive me, Bruno, 
that I doubted you? Oh! I ought 
to have known that you could not 
be faithless tome, even had I every 
proof to the contrary.’ 

She sobbed aloud and hid her 
face in her hands; but Bruno had 
now so far recovered himself that 
he was able to speak. 

‘Do not say so, Emmy. My heart 
acquitted you of any wrong even 
when I was ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances which led to your 
marriage. All things worked to- 
gether to mislead you and to sepa- 
rate us. We have been the victims 
of a scoundrel, but without any 
fault of our own. And better so, 
ten times better so, than if it had 
been as you must have thought.’ 

He took her hands from her face, 
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and, gazed at her with a long, 
passionate look, as if he would en- 
grave every feature of her dear face 
on his mind. 

She also now forced herself to be 
composed. 

He sat down by her on the sofa, 
and taking the ring of Emmy’s 
mother from his finger, gave it to 
her in silence. 

She dared not give him back that 
ring, and he dared not ask for it. 
Neither of them said a word more. 

Hand in hand, overcome by the 
most painful feelings, they sat in 
silence for a while, by each other, 
till Bruno suddenly got up, and, 
bending over her, said— 

‘Emmy, dearest, we must part— 
and worse than the first time—for 
ever! God seems to will it so. 


Farewell ! ’ 

Half unconscious, Emmy sank 
back. 

As if in a dream she felt a long, 
ardent kiss impressed on her lips— 
as the whisper-breath of a sultry 


evening wind there sounded in her 
ears, through the mist of her un- 
consciousness, the words ‘Good 
bye, Emmy! Good bye, my dar- 
ling! Good bye for ever!’ 

When she again came to her 
senses, she was alone. 

Bruno Eversberg had left her, 
and the words for ever sounded in 
her heart as the echo of a passing 
WRle s.0: 

The whole of the rest of the day 
Emmy remained shut up in her 
room. 

It was impossible for her to 
see anyone, even Siword. Alone 
with God, she went through the 
fearful struggle—the struggle of 
her love for Bruno with her duty to 
her husband. 

On that struggle I will not enter 
into further details. 

The difficult hours in Emmy’s 
life which I have already narrated 
have been so many, that I might 
be tedious, and I should probably 
weary you, wereI to describe the 
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details of this day, with all the sen- 
sations and emotions which had 
chosen Emmy’s heart for their 
battle-field. 

It is enough for me to say that 
it was a severe struggle, to which 
the whole of a long day was dedi- 
cated—a struggle which so wearied 
out her body and mind, that when 
she went to rest in the evening, 
she, from mere exhaustion and 
fatigue, fell into a sound sleep, 
which continued during the whole 
night. 

When she awoke it was with the 
consciousness that some one had 
been in her room, and had imprinted 
a kiss on her forehead. 

She lay still for an instant, but 
then, coming to herself and sitting 
up, she heard the sound of a car- 
riage driving away from the castle. 
At the same moment her eyes fell 
on a letter which was placed on 
a chair near the bed. 

Opening it hastily, she found it 
was from her husband, and was as 
follows : 


It is better for us both that we should 
part from each other for a short time. I 
am going to Scotland, where I havea share 
ina factory, and where my presence is re- 
quired. I cannot exactly say when I shall 
return, as that depends on various circum- 
stances. Act in my absence in all things as 
you may think fit. If you find an adviser 
necessary in matters relating to Sollingen, 
apply to my steward, who is fully acquainted 
with all my wishes and intentions, 

All that in this world is of any value to 
me I leave in your hands and under your 
protection—my wife, my child, my name, 
and my house—and I know that I need not 
give you any instructions. Farewell. 

Srworp Hippema. 


On the same morning that Siword 
set out on his journey, and that 
Emmy read the letter he had left 
for her, a young man walked into 
Dilburg through one of the gates. 
It was Bruno Eversberg. He had 
left Sollingen at daybreak, and 
it was still early in the morning 
when he reached Dilburg. 
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His steps were directed along the 
well-known road to the iron foundry. 
With an inexpressible ‘ heimweh’ 
he wandered round the dark build- 
ing which had been the scene of all 
the joyous, happy memories of his 
youth. 

He gazed at the house ; he looked 
over the palings into the garden, 
where every tree and every plant 
seemed to greet him as an old friend. 
When he came to the front door, 
the milkman was ringing the bell. 

The familiar sound was the last 
drop which made his cup overflow. 
He felt unable any longer to con- 
trol his feelings, and he fled from 
the spot to which his thoughts had 
during the last few years so often 
wandered. 

Pressing his hat deep over his 
eyes, in order not to be recognised 
by the few persons who were al- 
ready in the street, he hastened to 
the churchyard to the grave of his 
parents. 

There he fell on his knees; there 
he pressed his burning eyes and 
throbbing temples against the cold 
tombstones; there he was overcome 
by the wild despair which filled his 
heart to bursting. 

In that bitter hour the words of 
his father fell upon his ear: ‘The 
sins of the fathers are visited on the 
children,’ and he shuddered. 

He felt that these words were 
verified in himself as they probably 
never had been in anyone else be- 
fore—he who was once so happy and 
hopeful, and now as if forsaken by 
God and the world—and it seemed 
to him, as it does once to each of us 
in a like hour of despair, that he 
had done for ever with all happi- 
ness and all joy. 

He stayed a long time in the 
churchyard. 

As on the day before he had 
tried to engrave on his mind 
Emmy’s features, so now he fixed 
in his recollection all the surround. 
ings of the last resting-place of his 
parents. Now and then he looked 
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at his watch, as if he were waiting 
for a particular time. When he 
had done this for about the tenth 
time, he rose up and went away 
with hasty steps. Making a long 
detour outside the walls in order to 
avoid the town, where he did not 
wish to be recognised, he reached 
the street where the post-office was 
situated. 

The morning post seemed to have 
just arrived; he saw the post- 
men, with the letters in their 
hands, come out of the door, and 
immediately disperse themselves in 
different directions, whilst the clerk 
speedily followed them to get his 
breakfast at home. 

A faint smile of satisfaction passed 
over Bruno’s countenance. 

He had been anxious to hit upon 
this particular moment, and he was 
not disappointed ; for when he went 
into the office he found William de 
Graaff alone. 

Leaning over his desk, busy en- 
tering matters into a ledger, William 


did not immediately look up when 
he heard some one come in: but the 
moment he raised his eyes on his 


visitor and recognised him, he 
sprang up from his stool, and could 
not contro] the agitation and alarm 
which drove every particle of colour 
from his ordinarily pale face. 

But it was only for a moment 
that he lost his self-control; in the 
next he had mastered himself. 

His mouth twisted itself into a 
false smile, and, putting out his 
hand to Bruno—a hand which he 
could not prevent from trembling 
with alarm—he said in a friendly 
way— 

‘Well, Eversberg, whoever I 
might have expected to see, it cer- 
tainly was not you. Welcome to 
Dilburg!’ 

With a contemptuous gesture 
Bruno thrust the hand from him so 
that it came down with a hard blow 
on the desk. 

‘Cease your hypocrisy, De Graaff. 
I come from Sollingen, and I know 
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of all your low, cowardly actions. 
What I have to say to you can be 
disposed of in a few minutes. [ 
know not whether you thought that 
you could act, as you have acted, 
with impunity because the victim 
of your villainy was a defenceless 
woman. In that case you have 
woefully deceived yourself. Nothing 
should hinder me from whipping 
you as a dog in your own office if I 
had any pleasure in so doing, for a 
duel is out of the question. Such 
a miserable wretch as yourself is 
not worth the lead of a bullet, and 
however valueless my life is, I will 
not lose it by the hand of a scoun- 
drel.’ 

With fiery, angry looks Bruno 
had said these words advancing 
closer and closer to William de 
Graaff, who stared at him without 
speaking, pale as death, and leaning 
with his hand on the desk where he 
stood. When Bruno after his last 
words was silent, he drew a deep 
breath. 

At the first word of the answer 
which he was about to make Bruno 
interrupted him. 

‘Silence; I will hear nothing of 
your false, hypocritical story. What 
I have to say to you is this: To- 
morrow I leave Holland, never to 
return ; but before I go I shall pay 
a visit to the Postmaster-General 
at the Hague, and shall inform him 
of what happened at the post-office 
at Dilburg. Calling Mr. Hiddema 
as my witness in this matter, I shall 
demand the dismissal of an employé 
who has made use of the trust re- 
posed in him for his own purposes, 
to forward his personal designs. 

At these words a mortal terror 
exhibited itself in William’s face. 
The possible result of his conduct 
had never occurred to him, and 
there was something in Bruno’s 
voice and manner that instantly 
convinced him of the fearful cer- 
tainty that Bruno would make good 
his words. 

If there was anything in the 
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world to which he was attached now 
that he had lost Emmy (notwith- 
standing all his schemes and cun- 
ning) it was his official employment, 
which he carried on with zeal and 
satisfaction, and which besides pro- 
vided him with the main part of his 
income. 

‘You would not deliberately make 
me miserable, Eversberg ?’ he said 
with trembling lips. 

‘As deliberately as you made 
Emmy and myself miserable, as de- 
liberately and with premeditation— 
and I will do it, and as certainly as I 
stand here; but not simply out of 
personal revenge, William de Graaff, 
but in the interest of all whose 
letters pass through your hands, I 
will make you harmless at least in 
this respect.’ 

Without waiting further for any 
answer from De Graaff, Bruno 
turned round and left the post- 
office. 

An hour later he had left his na- 
tive place with the fixed resolve 
never to return. 

And the threat uttered by him to 
William de Graaff was carried into 
effect. His accusation was followed 
by an investigation, which was 
brought to a speedy termination by 
William’s confession. 

A few weeks later the Haarlem 
Journal surprised the Dilburgers 
with the intelligence that’ the post- 
master was dismissed from his 
office, while in the observations 
which followed they looked in vain 
for the word honourable. 

As neither William himself nor 
any of the persons to whom the 
matter related ever gave any expla- 
nation of the circumstances, his dis- 
missal remained an impenetrable 
mystery, which for a long time was 
the inexhaustible theme of Dilburg 
conversation; a theme which ad- 
mitted of innumerable variations, 
but which in all its unexplained 
mystery was, if not lost in the course 
of time, at least forgotten, and all 
the sooner since Mrs. Welters, 
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crushed under the disgrace of her 
son, left Dilburg with William and 
Mina after Elizabeth’s marriage to 
take up their abode elsewhere. 

What town is enriched by this 
amiable trio I cannot state with 
certainty, but if any of my readers 
feel any interest about it I am 
ready to undertake the trouble of 
the enquiry. 

Three months have elapsed since 
the events we have just described. 

The summer, and even the au- 
tumn, have taken their leave to give 
place to the stern winter, which al- 
ready before Christmas had spread 
its snowy garments over the. earth. 

A great fire is burning on the 
hearth at Sollingen in the principal 
sitting-room. The sun-blinds have 
been replaced by double windows, 
to keep out the cold, and the heavy 
damask curtains and portiéres have 
shut out every draught. 

The raw winter outside, the snow- 
drift heaped up by the fierce north 
wind, make the room appear still 
more comfortable by the strong 
contrast with it. 

Emmyis walking up and down the 
room, her steps rendered inaudible 
by the thick carpet ; but her coun- 
tenance speaks of an extraordinary 
restlessness and disquietude. 

Sometimes in her walk she stands 
still by the sofa, where with cushions 
and blanketsa bed is madefor Seyna, 
who, with her pale, sickly face on 
the pillow, is lying down asleep. 

From time to time the young step- 
mother listens to the breathing of 
the child, and at the strange dry 
cough, that with longer and longer 
intervals is now and then audible, 
an anxious expression spreads itself 
over her face. 

The doctor has assured her that 
danger is over, but the dry cough 
revives the recollection of the night 
in which the angel of death wrestled 
with the child—a wrestling so ter- 
rible and anxious that the recollec- 
tion of it is ineffaceably engraved 
on her mind. 
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Whilst she was again listening to 
the breathing, the child opened her 
eyesandsmiledat her affectionately. 

‘Mamma, will papa really come 
to-day f’ 

‘Yes, dear child; but you must 
not talk too much.’ 

‘Does papa long for us as much 
as we long for him ?’ 

‘I believe so, Seyna; I hope so.’ 

How much pain is sometimes 
caused by a child’s tongue. 

How painful was this question to 
Emmy, who was so little able to 
answer it. 

Siword had remained away three 
months. 

Short, unimportant letters had in 
the meantime come from him to 
Sollingen, but not such as to call for 
detailed answers from Emmy. 

Had his absence given her plea- 
sure or pain ? 

She hardly knew herself how to 
answer this question. 

At first, when the shock of his 
sudden departure was over, Siword’s 
absence had been an indescribable 
relief to her. 

The taking leave of Bruno had 
indeed left such an impression on 
her as to exclude all interest in 
anything or anyone; however, 
weeks passed on and it was other- 
wise. 

A dissatisfied feeling now came 
over her whenever she thought of 
her husband. 

She became more and more alive 
to the full sense of his goodness and 
nobleness, and the thought that he 
had gone all alone to a foreign land 
whilst the place which right and 
duty assigned to her was at his side 
disturbed her excessively. 

The duty of rewarding him by 
grateful, loving conduct for what he 
had done for her with regard to Bruno, 
of making his home as happy as he 
certainly had expected it would be 
when he married, became more and 
more clear to her. 

Thus her thoughts began gradu- 
ally to divide themselves between 
Siword and Bruno. 
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Justas she had followedin thought 
Bruno on his return to America, she 
now followed Siword to Scotland, 
and after the first month had passed 
she began to look out with interest 
for letters, in which shehoped tofind 
the time of his return home fixed. 

But the days flew by, and the 
days became weeks, and the weeks 
months, and in the few letters which 
reached Emmy from Siword there 
was little said about himself, and 
not a word said about coming home, 
The cold tone of the letters, which 
neither touched on the past or 
future, made her constrained in her 
answers, of which Seyna was the 
principal subject. 

She sometimes thought she could 
understand from Siword’s whole 
behaviour that he would not return 
until she asked him to come back, 
butthis she dared not do, because she 
was afraid she should have to say 
something which she could not say. 
Bruno’s image still lived ineffacea- 
bly in her heart. The recollection 
of him was a part of her life, from 
which she could certainly never dis- 
engage herself so long as the voice 
within her continued to speak so 
loudly of him. 

Solitary and silent for Emmy 
were the months of Siword’s ab- 
sence, and the solitude began to 
oppress her more and more as win- 
ter approached and the evenings 
became longer. 

During the day Seyna was a great 
distraction to her. 

The unexpected departure of the 
governess, who was called home by 
the death of her mother, brought 
the little girl wholly under Emmy’s 
management, and provided her 
with a distraction and occupation 
which under present circumstances 
was in the highest degree welcome. 

But in the evenings, when Seyna 
had gone to bed, she felt her soli- 
tude doubly; then her beautiful 
home seemed empty and deserted ; 
then hour after hour dragged on 
with atediousness such as she had 
never recollected of any hour in her 
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life, and at the same time there was 
a restlessness about her which did 
not allow her to fix her thoughts 
on books. She neither made nor 
received visits, for she had excused 
herself to the neighbours until the 
return of her husband, who was 
absent on business. 

Andthus the days passed on with- 
out any remarkable event, until 
one day just before Christmas, when 
Emmy was awakened in the middle 
of the night by a strange, painful 
sound in Seyna’s little room, which 
adjoined her own, and it appeared 
to her that the little girl was at- 
tacked by that most fearful of all 
children’s complaints the croup. 

What Emmy suffered during that 
night of fearful wrestling between 
life and death, under the overpower- 
ing apprehension thatthe child might 
die whilst the father was absent— 
absent too through her fault, because 
shecould not find courageto call him 
back—I can scarcely describe. 
Outwardly she remained calm, at 
all events calm enough to help the 
hastily-summoned doctor, and to 
assist him in his efforts to save the 
child; but on the first glimmer of 
daylight she wrote a telegram with 
feverish haste to recall Siword, in 
the most urgent terms which an 
anxious heart could suggest. 

From that moment she looked for 
Siword’s return with an intense 
longing ; the fear and anxiety of the 
night in which Seyna was in danger 
of death lay upon her heart as a 
terrifying overwhelming thought, 
and it seemed to her as if she could 
not find rest until she should see the 
child in the arms of its father. 

When after the second day the 
little girl was evidently recover- 
ing, Emmy poured forth from the 
bottom of her heart a fervent thanks- 
giving to God for His tender mer- 
cies in having spared her from the 
remorse with which Seyna’s death 
in Siword’s absence would have em- 


ae the whole of the rest of her 
ife. 
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‘Does papa long for us as much 
as we do for him?’ the child had 
asked, and now that the time of his 
return approached, this question 
repeated itself to Emmy anxiously 
and doubtfully. 

How should she receive Siword? 

What should she say to him ? 

Would he meet her warmly and 
affectionately as before ? 

Would the cold shadow which 
had once come between them have 
diminished or increased ? 

Her anxiety had reached an in- 
describable pitch when she saw the 
carriage which she had sent to bring 
Siword from the station driving 
up the hill. 

Trembling with emotion, forget- 
ting all she had prepared to say to 
him on his arrival, and obeying the 
unchecked impulse of her feelings, 
she hastened to the vestibule to meet 
him, and threw herself sobbing on 
his breast. 

In the embrace of husband and 
wife a new morning of their married 
life dawned, and chased away the 
night of parting and alienation, and 
cheered both their hearts with the 
sunrise of hope. 

Many words, at least in the first 
hours, were not exchanged between 
them. 

Hand in hand they stood by 
Seyna’s crib in joyful, heartfelt 
gratitude, speaking to the child 


‘words which as yet they could hardly 


have ventured to address to each 
other. 

Neither of them recurred to the 
past during the whole morning and 
afternoon, but when evening came 
on, and Seyna had gone to sleep, 
and the flickering fire on the hearth 
was the only light in the room, 
Emmy interrupted an instant of 
silence in the history of Siword’s 
journey by suddenly coming to stand 
by him; laying her hand on his 
shoulder, she said with a voice 
trembling with emotion— 

‘Siword, I have much to thank 
you for. I thank you for having 
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gone away, and I thank you for 
having come back. I understand 
now that the separation has been 
good for me, though sometimes I 
have found it hard to bear. For- 
give me for all the sorrow I have 
caused you. I will do my best to 
make up to you for it.’ 

Siword did not answer immedi- 
ately. 

Taking Emmy on his knee, he 
laid her head upon his shoulder and 
pressed her to his heart with in- 
expressible tenderness. 

‘Child, let the past rest,’ he said 
earnestly. ‘Ihave nothing to for- 
give you, and you have nothing to 
thank me for. From this time forth 
we will be together. Thank God, 
the day has come when I can say 
to you, Welcome, a thousand times 
welcome, to my heart and home.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


Tue tale of love and sorrow in a 
little world which I have been tell- 
ing you is almost ended. There 
only remain two sketches for me to 
draw ere we take leave of each other. 

We must at once take a stride of 
two whole years to have our last 
look at Dilburg. This time I con- 
duct you to the house of Mr. van 
Stein—you will understand, of the 
late Mr. van Stein. The great 
awning stretched over the door, 
the strange arrangement, as if in a 
shop, of the whole furniture, with 
numbered tickets on each article, 
tell one at a glance that a public 
auction is to be held here on the fol- 
lowing day. 

As we pass down the long pas- 
sage and open the door of the small 
garden parlour, where we once were 
present at a sorrowful parting, we 
find an old acquaintance—Mary van 
Stein. 

She has just gone over the whole 
house,into every room. She has cast 
a last look at everything which in her 
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memory seems at this moment to 
have constituted a portion of her 
youth, and she has contemplated all 
calmly, mournfully, but without 
suffering or regret. The years 
which have elapsed have made little 
change in Mary. She never was 
pretty, and she is not so now; but 
in her whole being is expressed a 
goodness and peaceful harmony, 
which makes her exterior agreeable 
and attractive to everyone who 
comes in contact with her. 

Less pale than formerly, there is 
in her soft eyes a hopeful, cheerful 
expression. With her small white 
hands folded and resting upon her 
black dress, she sits sunk in thought 
in her father’s great armchair, 
which also, by the ticket hanging 
to it, tells you of its destined sale. 
It may be that her thoughts are 
wandering back to the past; it may 
be that the front-door bell ringing 
in the passage in that evening hour 
suits her thoughts. At all events 
at that sound a sad smile comes to 
her lips, 

And do not the approaching foot- 
steps also serve to complete the 
delusion? Why does she rise so 
suddenly? Why does she gaze with 
anxious looks at the door, which is 
pushed open ? 

* Otto!’ 

‘Mary !’ 

She gave him both her hands as 
a welcome, and he took them in his, 
whilst their agitation prevented 
either of them from speaking a 
word, 

Mary was the first to recover her- 
self. She placed a chair for Otto 
opposite hers, and, motioning him 
to sit down, said, in a friendly tone, 

‘I had scarcely ventured to hope 
that I should see you again before 
my departure, Otto.’ 

Otto did not answer immediately. 

His eyes wandered round the 
room at the strange disorder which 
prevailed there. 

‘Mary,’ he then exclaimed sud- 
denly, ‘is it true, then, what Emmy 
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has written tome? Do you really 
and seriously intend to carry out 
that foolish plan ?’ 

She looked him full in the face 
with a look of astonishment. 

‘What foolish plan are you 
speaking of, Otto? What has Emmy 
written to you ?’ 

‘That you have a plan for going 
into the Deaconesses’ House at 
Utrecht, and becoming a nursing 
sister.’ 

‘Yes, it is true, Otto,’ answered 
Mary, calmly. ‘May I ask what is 
the folly that you see in it ?’ 

‘Is it not a folly, Mary, when a 
person who has already passed her 
best years by a sick bed again 
voluntarily sacrifices the liberty 
which has at last been obtained? I 
call that folly, unpardonable folly.’ 

Mary smiled at Otto’s vehement 
words, 

‘Look, Otto; you must not call 
any action foolish till youthoroughly 
know the reason of it. You say 


that I have passed my best years 


by a sick bed, and you speak of it 
in a tone as if I had been a victim, 
This is a distorted impression on 
your part. I admit that by that 
sick bed I have wrestled with hard, 
difficult hours ; but in the fulfilment 
of this duty I have also found a 
source of peace, which has been and 
still is a support and comfort to me, 
long after those painful hours have 
been numbered with the past. I 
know, Otto, that you have seen my 
poor father more than once in his 
less agreeable moods; but you have 
forgotten what I have at all times 
tried to recollect—that they were 
caused by his bad health, and that 
his heart had no part in them. I 
admit, too, that, under the circum- 
stances, nursing him was a task 
difficult to fulfil; but in the thanks 
which his dying lips expressed to 
me I found an ample reward for all 
that I have suffered or sacrificed for 
his sake. These thanks, these lov- 
ing words of recognition of my good 
intentions and good care, so richly 
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rewarded me, Otto, that the sun- 
shine which they shed upon my life 
gave me the first idea of my resolu- 
tion. When my father was dead, I 
knew that I was alone in the 
world. 

‘Itis true that the property which 
has come to me by his death might 
provide me with a pleasant, easy 
life, with more abundance than my 
requirements or necessities demand, 
but such a life is not to my taste. 
As long as it pleases God to keep 
me in this world I will not be a use- 
less being. 

‘According to my notion, the wo- 
man who does not find her natural 
place in any household ought to ask 
herself, What can I do to be use- 
ful? What is within the reach of 
my talents? In what direction do 
they lead me? 

‘It is thus that I have taken 
counsel with myself. I have ex- 
amined myself most strictly, and 
this is the result I have come to: 
that the only position for which I 
am thoroughly fit is that of a good 
sick nurse. 

‘In nursingI have had practice 
and experience beyond many other 
women. I know how a pillow 
should be placed so as to ease a 
sick person. I know how to un- 
derstand even a sign. I know 
what may hinder his recovery. In 
a word, I venture to say that I have 
learned the science of the demands 
of a sick room to perfection, and 
the talent which God has thought 
fit to give me, by means of practical 
experience, I will so use that I can 
give an account of it when it shall 
please Him to call for it. 

‘Can you call that folly, Otto ?” 

‘And when the day comes that 
you will repent of your resolution, 
when perhaps your health becomes 
unequal to the fulfilment of this al- 
most superhuman task, what then, 
Mary ?’ 

Mary again looked at him with a 
smile. 

‘Well, Otto, that is simple enough. 
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A Protestant nursing sister is not 
bound an hour longer than she her- 
self wishes. If my health should fail 
me, well, then I can ask for my dis- 
charge, and then it will be time 
enough to live the life of a useless 
old maid, which Heaven forbid 
should ever be the case.’ 

Otto had got up from his chair, 
and now he walked up and down 
the room, whilst his face betrayed 
an emotion which he was not able 
to control. After a short interval 
of silence, he suddenly stood still 
before Mary, and his voice trembled 
as he said to her— 

‘Mary, it is nevertheless a folly 
when a woman who is so perfectly 
adapted to make a man and a family 
happy withdraws from the world. 
No, no, you must not do so. If you 


wish to do awork of love, forgive 
him whose heart in an evi) hour 
wandered away from you, and who 
has paid so dearly for it that his 
fault might almost be pardoned on 
that account. 

‘Mary, let me tell you what I have 


hoped from your goodness and for- 
giving disposition. Let me tell you 
what has been my dearest thought 
whilst I have been wandering in a 
strange land. 

‘Could you but know the alarm 
which took possession of me when 
Emmy’s letter communicated to me 
your plans! Could you but know 
with what anxious haste I have tra- 
velled day and night to be in time. 
Mary, Heaven grant that it is not 
too late! Speak the word that can 
wash out all my misconduct to- 
wards you, and give me the oppor- 
tunity of making up for it by the 
strength of the love and respect I 
feel for you.’ 

When Otto began to speak, and 
Mary remarked by his emotion what 
he was going to say before he ut- 
tered it, she rose from her seat and 
became somewhat pale; but when 
he had finished she stood before 
him again quite calm, and without 
fear looked up at him with sad eyes. 
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Her voice sounded firm and serious 
whilst she said to him— 

‘No, Otto ; that cannot be.’ 

‘Why not, Mary? Can you 
doubt my true repentance—my 
inmost love? Mary, believe me, 
it has been a hard lesson that your 
worth has taught me. Fear not 
that my heart should wander again, 
when it has found a safe resting- 
place with you. Mary, be magnani- 
mous and forgive me. . . 

Advancing towards Otto, she laid 
her hand on his arm. Her eyes 
were moist, but even now she did 
not in her answer lose her calmness. 

‘ Otto, I entreat you, let this sub- 
I repeat to you it cannot 
be. I trust that you know me well 
enough to be aware that I am not dis- 
posed to petty-minded revenge. No, 
Otto, itis not that. It is not any 
doubt of the truth of the feeling 
which now inspires you, but the ob- 
stacle is in my own heart. It is 
that I no longer love you as a woman 
should love the man who is to be 
her husband. In this hour the 
most perfect truth should exist be- 
tween us, and I will not, on account 
of any false shame, withhold from 
you my confession that I did once 
love you deeply. This love, which 
for a time was my supreme happi- 
ness, has been the cause of the 
deepest pain I ever experienced. 
The pain, by God’s help, has been 
overcome, but my heart is dead, 
and no power on earth will awaken 
it again from death.’ 

The painful sensation which 
Mary’s words excited in Otto were 
visible in his countenance. 

Thoroughly beaten out of the 
field, he sat down again, and there 
was a shade of bitterness in his 
tone when he said— 

‘I have forfeited all right to com- 
plain; that I well know. You 
stand in your strength so high above 
my weakness, that I can only look 
up to you as a saint, and all further 
wishes and hopes on my part are 
presumptuous. .. .’ 
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But Mary would not let him pro- 
ceed. 

‘No, dear Otto,’ she said, address- 
ing him with a calm dignity, whilst 
she took his hand in hers, ‘ you 
must not speak thus. You will 
repent, sooner or later, if in this 
hour you are unjust. There exists 
no reproach against you in my heart, 
but neither should there be any re- 
proach against me in yours. You 
know how willingly at one time I 
would have been your wife, but you 
know also that I was not to blame 
in what separated us. 

‘I never looked down upon you, 
not even when I discovered to my 
sorrow that you did not correspond 
to what I thought to find you. 
But I did pity you, and that pity 
still continues, because I know 
that the man who seeks his own 
happiness only, sacrifices his inward 
rest and peace without attaining his 
object. 

‘ Otto, if you wish to make up 
to me for the past, give me the 
satisfaction of knowing that the 
last hour that we spend together in 
this world shall be an hour impor- 
tant to the life of your soul. 

‘Look, Otto: so long as we do 
not understand life as a duty to the 
fulfilment of which we should apply 
all our strength—a duty to which 
we should cheerfully sacrifice every 
desire in conflict with it—so long 
we shall find no peace or rest in 
ourselves ; so long we shall ‘walk 
in @ maze. 

*Do not hang down your head at 
the disappointment which I have 
been obliged to occasion ; lift it up 
boldly and look before you.’ 

‘What can I do, Mary?’ exclaimed 
Otto; ‘wander about the world as 
I have done the last few years; go 
back to Dilburg, to the old routine 
of the old business ; take my place 
again in the old neighbourhood 
which speaks of a past so little 
satisfactory to me?’ 

‘As a man, there are a thousand 
ways open to you, Otto. Choosea 
wider sphere than Dilburg can give 
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you. Establish yourself in a great 
town, and there begin a new life, 
and do whatever your hand finds to 
do that may be necessary or useful. 
You can do something for me also, 
Otto, if you will.’ 

‘You know there is nothing I 
would notdoforyou, Mary,’ answered 
Otto, in a half-reproachful tone. 

‘I must find some one, Otto, who 
will administer my fortune for me. 
Of one-third I have made a free gift 
to the Deaconesses’ House, of which 
I am to become a sister. As to the 
rest, I have to-day made my will, 
that I may wholly close my account 
with this world before I dedicate 
myself to my new calling. 

‘A letter, asking you to under-’ 
take the service which I have just 
mentioned to you lies before you, 
and would have been sent to you 
to-morrow on my departure for 
Utrecht. 

‘I wish to apply the interest of 
that part of my property which I 
would place under your care to the 
general good. 

‘As a nursing sister, I am not 
permitted to make donations; but 
it appears to me that no one is better 
able to find out the wants, whether 
evident or concealed, of a family 
than the nursing sister who helps 
them in trouble and sickness. I 
wish to provide for these wants 
with this money, and you, Otto, I 
should like to make my almoner. 

‘It is no small service that I ask 
of you. It will involve you in a 
hundred difficulties and tasks. Here 
you will have to provide fuel against 
the winter, here wine for the sick ; 
now a substitute for a conscript 
son, or an outfit for a daughter ; 
in some cases you will have to 
supply arrears of rent, in others to 
provide a lodging; and all must 
appear to proceed from an invisible 
benefactor. 

‘Thus we may work together al- 
though we live apart. This has 
lately been my ideal; for I had not 
forgotten you, Otto; I take too 
much interest in your happiness— 
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I have loved you too much for 
that. 
‘ Let us both have the satisfaction 
of feeling that the love which once 
existed between us is not lost, but 
has spread out and developed into a 
true Christian love, which makes us 
useful, not only to ourselves, but to 
our fellow-creatures. 

‘Will you bind yourself with 
me, Otto, with a solemn deter- 
mination to keep this vow with 
God’s help ?’ 

Otto took her hand. 

He felt that Mary, in the sense 
in which he had hoped, was irreco- 
verably lost to him; that he had 
recklessly played away a treasure 
which, but for his weakness, he 
might have called his own, and a 
cruel pain pierced his soul. 

But, in spite of this feeling, in 
spite of himself, he was carried 
away by Mary’s inspired words. It 
seemed to him as if his eyes, which 
had been seeing blindly till now, 
were suddenly opened to a vast field; 
as if the world acquired a new mean- 
ing, unknown to him before; as if 
new powers were awakened in him, 
which had hitherto slumbered. 

Kneeling down before her, and 
covering his eyes with Mary’s hand, 
he said, in a voice faltering with 
emotion— 

*Mary, you stand on a height 
which makes me giddy. Yes, yes; 
I will be your disciple; I will do 
my best to live with you in the 
spirit you describe. Dispose of me 
as you please in all things.’ 

She bent over him and laid her 
hand on his head. 

‘May God be with you and 
strengthen you in your good pur- 
poses,’ she said, solemnly. When 
Otto rose up again, Mary had left 
the room. 


One last look at Sollingen. 

It is summer. 

The warm sunshine is spread 
over the valley where, far and near, 
the harvest is in all its activity. 
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Everywhere, as far as the eye 
can reach, the husbandman wields 
his scythe in the waving corn ; in 
one field it is already mown, in 
another gathered into sheaves, and 
the homeward-bound waggons creak 
and groan under their heavy bur- 
dens. 

From the hill of Sollingen, which 
commands a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole country, the outstretched 
fields appear like a carpet chequered 
with green and yellow, the far dis- 
tant men like puppets, and the 
loaded waggons in like proportions, 
like children’s toys ; from Sollingen 
the scene is so beautiful and varied, 
that one could never tire of behold- 
ing it. 

And with new and increasing 
interest one’s eye rests upon the 
fair young wife who is sitting in 
the porch of the house. 

On her lap lies a little boy, with 
dark curly hair and clear blue eyes, 
who has hardly completed his first 
year. He is gazing with astonished 
looks at a little girl of nine years 
old near them, who, armed with 
a tobacco pipe and soapsuds, is 
amusing herself by blowing bubbles, 
which, carried off by the wind, rise 
up for a moment and glitter in 
the sunshine, and then burst into 
nothing. At every unusually fine 
bubble which glides from the pipe 
the little girl claps her hands, and 
says-— 

‘Mamma! look! look!’ and the 
little fellow stretches out his soft 
hands, crowing with delight, and 
stamping with his little feet on his 
mother’s lap. 

The young mother looks on with 
pleasure at the children’s play, but 
her attention is involuntarily led 
away, and every moment she turns 
her eyes towards the footpath lead- 
ing from the village. 

At last her expectations appear 
to be fulfilled. 

A merry smile spreads like sun- 
shine over her lovely face, which, 
although wearing the stamp of 
health and content, yet, when it 38 
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at rest, has a serious expression bor- 
dering on melancholy, indicating 
sorrowful recollections and suffer- 
ing which she had gone through. 

‘There is papa, Seyna !’ she calls 
out ; and the child on the lap of its 
mother stammers out ‘Papa,’ whilst 
the little girl lays down the pipe, 
and quickly and merrily runs down 
the hill to meet her father. 

She places her hand in his con- 
fidingly as soon as she reaches him, 
and thus the father and daughter 
walk to meet the mother and son. 

‘How long you have been away, 
Siword.’ 

‘Only a quarter over my time, 
little wife.’ 

‘Have you brought me news or 
letters from the village, Siword ?’ 

‘Both news and letters, Emmy ; 
but you must control your curiosity 
till we are up the hill. 

Emmy smiled; happy and con- 
tented, she watched husband and 
child, and when they reached the 
portico, the fun of blowing bubbles, 
which for the moment had been 
interrupted by the father’s arrival, 
began again. The little Siword 
almost jumped out of the arms of the 
great Siword after the soap bubbles 
which Seyna, with untiring energy, 
blew up into the air. And the 
attention of all of them was thus quite 
withdrawn from Emmy, to whom 
her husband had just given a letter, 
the address of which was of itself 
sufficient to cause her the greatest 
emotion. 

It was a letter from Bruno Evers- 
berg, addressed to Siword Hiddema, 
but written to Emmy, and was as 
follows : 

If anyone two years ago had assured me 
that I should ever be in a state to address 
you in a happy tone, dear Emmy, I cer- 
tainly could not have believed him. 

And yet so it is. 

Three days ago Jane Siddons became 
my wife, and I cannot resist the temptation 
to make you a sharer of my happiness—for 
happiness I may well call it—to be able to 
call my own a wife of such goodness and 
loveliness, 

I hardly know how it all came about. 

She was the confidante of all my suffer- 
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ing. She knows all that has happened 
between us. She knows my whole life’s 
history—the stain which rests upon my 
name in all its extent—and she has not 
been deterred by it. 

How much I am indebted to herI can 
searcely describe. Without her comfort 
and support I should have given way in all 
the suffering which oppressed me. Yes, 
without her careful nursing I should un- 
doubtedly have died in the severe illness 
which, on my return to America, brought 
me to the brink of the grave in her father’s 
house. And now she has crowned all her 
goodness by becoming my wife. 

That I shall never again set foot in 
Holland I need not assure you, but I am 
also sure,I shall never forget her who filled, 
as she did from my earliest childhood, such 
an important place in my affection. Emmy, 
might I but once hear that you are 
happy with the husband whom, so far as I 
can judge from our slight acquaintance, I 
regard as thoroughly worthy of you? This 
would remove the last shade which is 
spread over my happiness. 

Recall me to the friendly remembrance 
of Mr. Hiddema., I shall never forget how 
noble he showed himself in his dealings 
with you and myself. 

Believe me now and always 
Your Friend, 
Bruno EversBers. 

And below Bruno’s writing there 
was in a woman’s hand in English 
as follows : 

I asked my husband to translate his 
letter to me. 

My happiness was bought with great 
sorrow both for you and him, but I loved 
him ever since he entered my father’s house 
for the first time, when he was little more 
than a boy and J a little girl. 

Be easy about his happiness ; I will take 
care of it, and love him all the better if he 
loves me less than you. 

With tears in her eyes, drawn 
from the mixed sensations, in 
which joy had the greater share, 
Emmy laid down the letter. 

At that moment Siword brought 
back her son to her. 

She took the child in her arms, 
and, bending towards her husband, 
she said, with a countenance which 
entirely expressed the peace and 
happiness of her soul— 

‘Siword, I know this now: God 
makes His creatures happy, but in 
His way, and not in theirs.’ 


THE END. 





HORACE GREELEY. 


\7 HATEVER may be the politi- 
cal result of the nomination 

of Horace Greeley for the Presi- 
dency of the Cincinnati Convention, 
the selection of him for that office 
by two large and influential con- 
ventions of delegates from all parts 
of the American Union is, in itself, 
a phenomenon of much moral im- 
portance, The reputation of Mr. 
Greeley, so far as it has extended 
to this country, is mainly derived 
from the course of the New Yori: 
Tribune on subjects in which Eng- 
land is directly or indirectly con- 
cerned; and, on the whole, that 
course has by no means been at- 
tractive to his English critics or 
even friends; for he has, indeed, 
friends and admirers among us, 
won by his long, patient, earnest, 
and at the same time always gene- 
rous, opposition to slavery. As 
the slavery question has passed 
away, and the most valiant services 
connected with it have been to a 
large extent supplanted in the 
general interest, other features of 
the Tribune and its distinguished 
editor have come into view, which 
are not likely to find any sympathy 
on this side of the Atlantic. For 
the majority of Englishmen, the 
fact that the Tribune has long been 
the chief bulwark of the high pro- 
tective system of America, and the 
staunch support it has given to 
the diatribes of Senator Sumner 
against England, and to the extra- 
vagant claims for consequential 
damages into which those diatribes 
were ultimately shaped, have suf- 
ficed to efface any pleasing as- 
sociations which may formerly have 
been entertained in connection with 
the leading editor of that journal. 
It may be, perhaps, too much to 
expect that, at this particular mo- 
ment, any other side of Mr. Greeley’s 
position and character should be 
fully appreciated in this country, 


and it is but natural that his nomi- 
nation should have been heard of 
here without any popular sympathy. 

Yet certain it is that, apart from 
the prepossessions of this coun- 
try on matters of national or 
international policy, Horace Greeley 
is one of the most interesting 
figures which America has pro- 
duced. He is essentially a repre- 
sentative man. In his struggles 
with poverty, in his steady acquisi- 
tion of position and influence, in 
his mental and moral growth, and 
in his relation to the intellectual, 
religious, and social history of his 
country, he has repeated individu- 
ally the story of that seed of New 
England which fell on the bleak 
Plymouth shore two and a half cen- 
turies ago. It would be difficult to 


point to a contemporary character 
which more faithfully indicates the 
energy and the spirit which are 


reflected in the best tendencies of the 
American people, or to a life more 
traced with the kind of romance 
that invests such names as Frank- 
lin and Lincoln. The romance of 
which we speak is by no means to 
be confused with that associated 
with the familiar instances of men 
born amid penury, and, without ex- 
ternal aid, rising to wealth, power, 
or fame. 

About the time—now over forty 
years ago—that Horace Greeley 
entered New York, without money 
or friends, to seek employment in a 
printing office, another youth, as 
penniless and as friendless, was 
wandering about that city with the 
same object. Side by side they 
achieved their successes, visibly 
represented in the large neighbour- 
ing buildings whence issue each 
morning the two most powerful 
journals in America. But how dif- 
ferentare the successes of James Gor- 
don Bennett and Horace Greeley. 
The one is the triumphant demon- 
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stration that shrewdness, enterprise, 
and intelligence, when unimpeded 
by scruple of principle, and entirely 
concentrated on the task of adding 
cent to cent, may pile up a heap of 
gold and enshrine it in a palace. 
The other attests the power of 
Justice and Truth to endow those 
who have no other dower, and to 
reward self-sacrificing fidelity to 
them—not indeed with a pile of 
gold or marble, for Mr. Greeley has 
never been a rich man, but with 
character, which is sure to make 
for itself channels of influence. 
Born in a small cabin near Am- 
herst, New Hampshire, Horace 
Greeley knew only hardships in his 
childhood. His father was of Irish 
descent, and was a hard-working 
farmer; but he failed to win a live- 
lihood for his family from the sterile 
soil of the ‘ Granite State,’ and mig- 
rated into Vermont, and finally 
into the forests of Erie. During 
this time the father did what he 
could to secure for his son some 
education. His neighbours in New 
Hampshire, observing the intelli- 
gence of young Horace, proposed to 
his parents to unite in furnishing 
the means for sending him to a 
better school than the poor village 
where they resided afforded, and 
afterwards to college. But they 
had too much independence to 
consent to this, and Horace had to 
make the best of the common school 
of a very poor district. In his 
Recollections of a Busy Life, Mr. 
Greeley characteristically traces the 
poverty of his parents to the lack 
of adequate protection for American 
manufactures. ‘The rapid strides 
of British manufactures, impelled 
by the steam-engine, spinning- 
jenny, and power-loom, had utterly 
undermined the homely household 
fabrications whereof Londonderry 
was a prominent American focus ; 
my mother still carded her wool 
and flax, spun her yarn, and wove 
her woollen, linen, and tow cloth ; 
but they found no market at living 
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prices: our hops sold at little more 
than the cost of bagging. I have 
not,’ adds Mr. Greeley, ‘ been much 
of a Free-trader ever since.’ Yet 
we read on the same page of his 
father’s ‘ sickness, rash indorse- 
ments (a family failing), and bad 
luck generally ;’ elsewhere that 
they ‘lived better than they could 
afford ;’ and one would say ‘that, in 
view of these incidentally stated 
facts, the reference of the family 
difficulties to British manufactures 
seems a rather theoretical view to 
take of them, to say the least. 
Perhaps the personal hardships 
were interpreted in the light of the 
strong anti-British feeling which 
seems to have pervaded the neigh- 
bourhood in which Mr. Greeley’s 
childhood was passed. It seems 
that Boyne Water, and even Wearing 
of the which dates from 


’ 
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Ireland’s ’98, were favourite songs ; 
and when the neighbours gathered 
at an evening company, some one 
generally sang American Taxation, 


a ballad of fifty verses, of which 
Mr. Greeley judges, no doubt 
rightly, that one will suffice for his 
readers : 


While I relate my story, 
Americans, give ear; 
Of Britain’s fading glory 
You presently shall hear. 
Tll give a true relation 
(Attend to what I say) 
Concerning the taxation 
Of North America. 


The Londonderry above alluded 
to was a settlement of Scotch-Irish 
pioneers, among whom the Greeleys 
were prominent. These pioneers 
seem to have been very demo- 
cratic. The female servant is called 
a ‘help,’ and not only eats at the 
same table with the family she 
serves, but invites the girls of the 
neighbourhood to be her guests at 
tea; her ability to exercise hospi- 
tality resting upon the two shillings 
per week received as wages. 

‘ Having,’ writes Mr. Greeley, 
‘loved and devoured newspapers— 
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indeed, every form of periodical— 
from childhood, I early resolved to 
be a printer if I could.’ At eleven 
years of age he tries to get a situ- 
ation as a printer, but fails ; but at 
the age of fifteen, the year being 
1826, when the father is starting 
for the West, his last service to his 
son is to apprentice him in a print- 
ing office; there to work for his 
board alone until twenty years of 
age, after which he is to receive 
his clothing and forty dollars in 
addition. At Poultney, Vermont, 
this apprenticeship of somewhat 
over four years is passed, the one 
incident of importance related as 
having occurred during that time 
being a fugitive slave case, in which 
young Greeley seems to have borne 
an active part in causing the swift 
disappearance to a safe retreat of 
the human chattel. It was during 


his residence at Poultney, helping 
to print a ‘Whig’ paper (1828,) that 
the presidential struggle between 
Adams and Clay against General 
Jackson and Calhoun occurred, and 


Mr. Greeley took his stand at once 
with the party from which ulti- 
mately the Republican was evolved. 
Mr. Greeley seems to have formed 
here also his religious faith. The 
family were Methodists, but Horace 
struck out in a new direction. 
He procured Universalist periodicals 
in the printing office, and to that 
faith he has ever since adhered. 
The Universalist faith—popularly 
described as the belief that ‘all 
will be saved,’ or that ‘nobody 
will be damned’—arose in New 
England about fifty years ago, 
at the time of a general reaction 
against the formidable dogmas sur- 
viving from Puritan days. Al. 
though Mr. Greeley, and the Uni- 
versalists generally, now reject also 
the entire Trinitarian theology, it 
was not so originally, the pioneers 
of that faith having been great 
sticklers for proving their new 
faith by texts, and holding that the 
sacrifice of Christ had saved the 
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whole human race, and that its effect 
could not be set aside in any case 
by individual conduct. Mr. Greeley, 
beinga man ofa naturally benevolent 
disposition, seems to have come to 
the doctrine of Universal Salvation 
by the simplest path—that of senti- 
ment. He cou!d not conceive of a 
Divine Being as including perpetual 
punishment in his government. 
His views are entirely uncom- 
plicated by any theological know- 
ledge, and they are by no means 
associated with any natural scep- 
ticism. So far from being sceptical, 
it must be confessed that Mr. 
Greeley is superstitious. He not 
only lends a ready ear to his- 
toric marvels and religious legends, 
while expressing his dislike of 
table-turning, and his disgust at 
the ‘ rat-hole revelation of the spirit- 
rappers’ (as it has been felicitously 
termed by one of his countrymen), 
he plainly believes in some at least 
of the alleged ‘facts’ of that sur- 
vival from the era of witchcraft. 
When a boy in his fourteenth year 
Mr. Greeley resolved to drink no 
distilled liquors. This was in 1824, 
about seven years after the forma- 
tion of the first Total Abstinence 
Society in America, of which, how- 
ever, young Horace knew nothing. 
He established a Teetotal Society, 
of which he seems to have been the 
only member, at Westhaven, Ver- 
mont, and it was so repugnant to the 
habits of that community, that some 
of them deemed ita proper treatment 
of his aberration to hold his arms and 
pour liquor down his throat. He 
was not cured by this means, how- 
ever, but after his removal to 
Poultney as a printer’s apprentice, 
he ‘ assisted’ in organising the first 
Temperance Society formed in that 
town. This Society encountered 
a fierce opposition. Its adversa- 
ries circulated a story of a man 
who had joined the Temperance 
Society, and, dying soon after, 
had been subjected to an autopsy, 
which developed a cake of ice weigh- 
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ing several pounds, that had gra- 
dually formed and increased in his 
stomach, as a result of his fanatical 
devotion to cold water! The ex- 
perience of a first cigar soon led 
young Greeley to make an equally 
rigorous renunciation of tobacco. 
And, with an appetite for peculiari- 
ties now fairly awakened, he na- 
turally became a vegetarian. He 
listened to the lectures of the great 
Apostle of Vegetables, Sylvester 
Graham, and entered a boarding- 
house where tea, coffee, all kinds of 
liquors except water, and all meat 
diet were held in abhorrence. ‘ My 
wife, whose acquaintance I made at 
the Graham House, and who was 
longa more faithful, consistent disci- 
pleof Graham than I was, inour years 
of extreme poverty, kepther house in 
strict accordance with her convic- 
tions ; never even deigning an expla- 
nation to her friends and relatives, 
who from time to time visited and 
temporarily sojourned with us; and, 
as politeness usually repressed com- 


plaint or inquiry on their part, their 
first experiences of a regimen which 
dispensed with all they deemed 
most appetising could hardly be 


observed without a smile. Usually 
one day, or at most two, of beans 
and potatoes, boiled rice, puddings, 
bread and butter, with no condiment 
but salt, and never a pickle, was as 
muchas they could abide ; so, bidding 
her a kind adien, each in turn de- 
parted, to seek elsewhere a more 
congenial hospitality.’ Itshould be 
remarked that Mr. Greeley subse- 
quently fell away from the Graham- 
ist practice, and has for many years 
eaten meat like others, but he still 
holds the faith that a vegetable diet 
is best. When he first began the 
exclusively vegetable regimen he 
says that he felt a sinking of animal 
spirits, and a partial relaxation or 
depression of animal energies. ‘ It 
seemed as if I could not lift so 
much, jump so high, nor run so 
fast, as when I ate meat. After a 
time this lowering of the tone of the 
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physical system passed away, or 
became imperceptible. On the other 
hand I had no feeling of repletion 
or over-fulness; I had no head- 
ache, and scarcely an ache of any 
sort; my health was stubbornly 
good, and any cut or flesh wound 
healed more easily and rapidly than 
formerly.’ 

In the month of August 1831 
Horace Greeley found his way 
to New York. He was then a 
raw country youth, tall, slender, 
pale, with no fortune save the sum- 
mer clothing on his back, ten dollars 
in money, and so much knowledge 
of the art of printing as might be 
obtained by apprenticeship in the 
small office of a rural newspaper. 
However, he has learnt enough to 
reflect that his worldly estate is 
not cumbrous—it may be tied 
up in a_ pocket-handkerchief — 
and the world is all before him. 
He finds a boarding-house where 
the charge is but two dollars and a 
half per week. ‘To find employ- 
ment is a more difficult task. How- 
ever, after a number of failures, 
he finds a bit of work simply be- 
cause no other printer will accept it 
—the setting of type for a small New 
Testament in very fine print, the text 
thickly studded with Greek refer- 
ences. He managed to earn in this 
way enough to pay for his board 
and lodging, and sometimes even so 
much as five or six dollars a week. 
He remained at this or other dismal 
work in New York during all the 
dreary cholera sammer which de- 
vastated that city in 1832. The 
story of his life in New York during 
those years is one of continual em- 
barrassment and hardship. He en- 
tered into various newspaper pro- 
jects, which failed, and left him in 
what he considers the worst evil 
he has ever suffered—debt. Once 
he seemed about to achieve some 
success with the New Yorker, 
which, in conjunction with other 
poor printers, he had established, 
and which he chiefly edited, but 
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the paper was burned out. Twice 
he suffered heavy losses by fire. 
The ability which had been dis- 
played on the New Yorker had, 
however, attracted the attention of 
Mr. Thurlow Weed, the distin- 
guished politician of Albany, and 
he fixed upon Mr. Greeley as the 
proper person to edit a newspaper 
which was to be started in the in- 
terest of the Whigs in general and 
Mr. William H. Seward in particu- 
lar. Mr. Greeley had become an 
enthusiastic admirer of Henry Clay, 
and was deeply grieved both by 
the failure of that statesman in his 
contest with Mr. Van Buren, and 
also by the refusal of the Whigs to 
nominate him for the subsequent 
campaign. However, he espoused 


warmly the cause of General Harri- 
son when he bore the standard of 
the party, and left the Jeffersonian 
to edit a paper entitled The Lug 
Cabin, the allusion in the name be- 
ing to General Harrison’s having in 
early life been a poor man living in 


a log cabin, a fact mentioned ori- 
ginally as a taunt by his opponents, 
but subsequently adopted as an en- 
sign by his friends. 

General Harrison was President 
for but one month. On the roth 
day of April, 1841, when New York 
held a funereal parade and pageant 
in his honour, the first number of the 
New York Tribune made its appear- 
ance. It was a small sheet, the 
retail price being one cent. The 
leading paper of the city was the 
Herald. Mr. Greeley brought to his 
venture fifteen years of experience 
in newspaper making in all its 
phases, none the less valuable be- 
cause much of it was experience of 
failure, or of hard work with little 
reward. He had been in New York 
ten years, was thirty years old, and 
possessed a thousand dollars worth 
of printing material, and another 
thousand in cash. It was on this 
capital that the paper was started. 
Mr. Greeley had the good fortune to 
secure as an assistant Henry J. 
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Raymond, afterwards Governor ot 
New York, and representative in 
Congress, but still better known, 
perhaps, as the editor, up to the time 
of his death, of the New York Times. 
Mr. Raymond had just graduated 
and had come to New York with the 
idea of pursuing a literary career. 
He gladly accepted Mr. Greeley’s 
offer of eight dollars a week ‘ until 
he could do better.’ Mr. Raymond 
afterwards, as has been said, esta- 
blished a newspaper of his own, and 
the political encounter between the 
Times (N.Y.) and the Tribune were 
severe, if not bitter, the papers 
representingrespectively the Radical 
and the Conservative wings of the 
Republican party. But Mr. Greeley 
writes of his former collaborateur 
and subsequent rival, ‘I never found 
another person, barely of age and 
just from his studies, who evinced 
so signal and such versatile ability 
in journalism ashe did. Abler and 
stronger men I may have met; a 
cleverer, readier, more generally 
efficient journalist I never saw. He 
remained with me nearly eight years, 
and is the only assistant with whom 
I ever felt required to remonstrate 
for doing more work than any hu- 
man brain and frame could be 
expected long to endure. His salary 
was of course gradually increased 
from time to time, but his services 
were more valuable in proportion to 
their cost than those of anyone else 
who ever aided me on the Tribune.’ 
It is a sad confirmation of this 
generous tribute that Mr. Raymond 
should have died, as is generally 
believed, of over-work. 

Five hundred subscribers had 
already been obtained for the Tribune 
before its issue. Of the first number 
five thousand copies were printed, 
most of which were given away. 
The expenses for the first week were 
five hundredand twenty-five dollars, 
the receipts ninety-two dollars. Mr. 
Greeley found that he was not made 
for a publisher, and gladly accepted 
an offer of partnership from Mr. 
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McElrath, who invested two thou- 
sand dollars in the paper, which was 
thenissued by Greeley and McElrath. 
The paper steadily gained in pros- 
perity, and is to-day owned by stock- 
holders, who regard it as one of the 
finest properties in America. Mr. 
Greeley, in writing of the early strug- 
glesand ultimate successof the paper, 
concludes with the following words : 

‘Fame is a vapour ; popularity an 
accident; riches take wings; the 
only earthly certainty is oblivion : 
no man can foresee what a day may 
bring forth ; while those who cheer 
to-day will often curse to-morrow ; 
and yet I cherish the hope that the 
journal I projected and established 
will live and flourish long after I 
shall have mouldered into forgotten 
dust, being guided by a larger wis- 
dom, a more unerring sagacity to 
discern the right, though not by a 
more unfaltering readiness to em- 
brace and defend it at whatever per- 
sonal cost ; and that the stone which 
covers my ashes may bear to future 


eyes the still intelligible inscription 
“ Founderofthe New York Tribune.”’’ 


The success of the New York Tri- 
bune, as it was conducted thirty years 
ago, was certainly remarkable. That 
journal is at present by no means so 
different from other large news- 
papers as to enable its readers of to- 
day to discover the peculiar charac- 
ter it bore at its origin. Some years 
ago its veteran editor was accused 
of having abandoned his early prin- 
ciples; he replied that he had not 
gone back, but the country had ad- 
vanced to his views. Toa consider- 
able extent it is true. The Tribune 
advocated Negro emancipation, the 
abolition of capital punishment, and 
many other novelties at a time when 
they were startling and unpopular 
agitations ; it lives to see America 
free from slavery, the gallows 
abolished in many States, and a 
majority of the other reforms it es- 
poused in their days of weakness 
triumphant. It was regarded as 
the organ of all the ‘Isms’ in 
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America. It was especially the re- 
presentative of what was called 
Socialism, in the days when the gos- 
pel according to Fourier, St. Simon, 
and Robert Owen was awakening 
such deep interest in certain classes 
and such detestation in others. Seve- 
ral years before the Tribune made its 
appearance, Mr. Greeley seems to 
have been deeply moved by the 
poverty and misery of New York, 
which as one of a committee of 
visitors of the poor in the ward in 
which he lived he had many oppor- 
tunities for inspecting. He wrotea 
series of articles in the first paper that 
he edited—the New Yorker—en- 
titled ‘ What shall be done for the 
Labourer?’ These articles at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Alfred 
Brisbane, who had already studied 
Socialism in Paris at the feet of 
Fourier and St. Simon, and had 
published an able work embodying 
their industrial system. A friendship 
was formed between the two men, 
and they subsequently co-operated 
in various Socialistic experiments. 
Mr. Greeley’s Socialism is, however, 
such as would now be regarded asa 
very mild, not to say a conservative, 
form of social reconstruction. It 
amounts to a system of co-operative 
farming and living—that is, the 
employment of acommon kitchen 
and use of a common table by groups 
of poor families, to save the expense 
of keeping up private arrangements. 
In fact, if we understand Mr. 
Greeley’s Socialism accurately, there 
is nothing of the passionate theories 
of the French school about it, and it 
aims to assist the poor in accumu- 
lating property, not in abolishing it, 
being simply an extension to certain 
regions of domestic economy of the 
principle by which the poor now 
travel ia a common carriage or are 
educated in a common school. It 
was about the same time that the 
Tribune was started that the most 
notable experiments at realising the 
Utopia of the French dreamers were 
made in America, one at Brook 
LL2 
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Farm, near Boston, and one in Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, and one near 
Shrewsbury, New Jersey. These all 
passed away after brief and arduous 
existences. Brook Farm survives 
in Mr. Hawthorne’s delightful 
Blithedale Romance, and the ‘ North 
American Phalanx ’—the New Jer- 
sey experiment—survives in a brief 
but instructive account of it given 
by Mr. Greeley, who was its most 
prominent founder. 

‘The “North American Pha- 
lanx,”’’ he writes, ‘had more vita- 
lity and a better location. The 
nucleus of its membership was 
formed in Albany, though it drew 
associates from every quarter. Se- 
veral of them were capable me- 
chanics, traders, and farmers; it 
was located in Shrewsbury, Mon- 
mouth County, N. J., five miles 


from the dock at Red Bank, ona 
farm of 673 acres, originally good 
land, but worn out by most impro- 
vident, thriftless cultivation; so that 
it was bought for less than £23 


per acre, which was its full value. 
But there was an ample bed of marl 
on its eastern border, considerable 
timber along its creeks, two or three 
very dilapidated farm buildings, and 
a few large old apple trees which 
were just better than none. Here 
we few but zealous Associationists 
of New York and its vicinity for a 
time concentrated our means and 
our efforts, each subscribing freely 
to the capital and then aiding the 
enterprise by loans to nearly an 
equal amount. I think the capital 
ultimately invested here, loans in- 
cluded, was finally $100,000, or 
about one-fourth the amount there 
should have been. By means there- 
of a capacious wooden dwelling, one 
or two barns, and a fruit-house were 
erected, thousands of loads of marl 
dug and applied to the land, large 
orchards were planted and reared 
to maturity, and a mile square of 
sterile, exhausted land converted 
into a thrifty and productive do- 
main. The experiment was finally 
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abandoned, on the heel of a heavy 
loss sustained in the burning of our 
fruit-house, which, with some other 
set-backs, discouraged some of the 
best associates, and caused them to 
favour a dissolution. There was no 
pecuniary failure in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term; the pro- 
perty was sold out at auction, the 
domain in tracts of ten to eighty 
acres, and though it brought not 
more than two-thirds of its cash 
value, every debt was paid, and 
each stockholder received back 
about 65 per cent. of his invest- 
ment with interest. I reckon that 
not many stockholders in gold- 
mines or oil-wells can show a better 
result. I can speak of gold-mines 
from personal experience ; oil-wells, 
being older when they came in 
vogue, I have carefully kept out of. 
As I recollect, the ‘‘ North Ameri- 
can Phalanx” was founded in 1843 
and wound up about 1850, when I 
think no sister association was left 
to deplore its fate. Its means had 
been larger, its men and women, in 
the average, more capable and de- 
voted, than those of any rivals; if 
it could not live, there was no hope 
for any of them. 

‘A serious obstacle to the success 
of any Socialist experiment must 
always be confronted. I allude to 
the kind of persons who are natu- 
rally attracted to it. Along with 
many noble and lofty souls, whose 
impulses are purely philanthropic, 
and who are willing to labour and 
suffer reproach for any cause that 
promises to benefit mankind, there 
throng scores of whom the world is 
quite worthy—the conceited, the 
crotchety, the selfish, the head- 
strong, the pugnacious, the unap- 
preciated, the played-out, the idle, 
and the good-for-nothing generally, 
who, finding themselves utterly out 
of place, and at a discount in the 
world as it is, rashly conclude that 
they are exactly fitted for the world 
as it ought to be... . That there 
have been—nay, are—decided suc- 
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cesses in practical Socialism, is un- 
deniable; but they have all that 
communistic basis which seems to 
me irrational and calculated to 
prove fatal. . . . I once visited the 
Society of Ebenezer, when it was 
located on lands seven miles from 
Buffalo, not long before surrendered 
by the Tonawanda Indians. The 
members were nearly all Prussians, 
led by a rich nobleman, who had 
invested his all in the common fund, 
and led his followers to this country, 
where they first located near Buf- 
falo, as aforesaid; but have since 
sold, and migrated to cheaper land, 
away from any great city, in Iowa. 
I did not see the ‘thead-centre ;”’ but 
the second man was from the Zoar 
Community, and I had a free talk 
with him, part of which (in sub- 
stance) is worth recalling. 

‘* What do you do with lazy peo- 
ple?” I enquired. 

‘“We have none,” he promptly 
replied. ‘‘ We have often disciplined 
members for working too hard and 
too long; for, whatever the world 
may think of us, we profess to be 
associated for spiritual edification, 
not temporal gain; and we do not 
desire our people to become absorbed 
in drudgery and money-getting.” 

‘“Yes, | understand,” I persisted ; 
“but suppose you had a lazy mem- 
ber: how would you treat him? 
How does your discipline provide 
for the possible contingency of 
his attaining membership in your 
body ?” 

‘“TIn this way only: We are a 
brotherhood and sisterhood for spi- 
ritual, not temporal ends. Our 
temporal relations are a conse- 
quence of our spiritual union. For 
spiritual growth and improvement 
we are divided into four classes, 
according to our presumed religious 
advancement respectively. If, then, 
a member of the fourth (highest) 
class were to evince a lazy, shirking 
disposition, he would, after some 
private admonition, be reported by 
that class to the next general meet- 
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ing as not sufficiently developed, or 
endued with divine grace, for that 
class; and on that report he would 
be reduced to the third class. If, 
after due probation, he should evince 
a slothful spirit there, he would be 
reported by thut class as he had 
been by the higher, and on this re- 
port be reduced to the second class ; 
and on report of this, in like man- 
ner, to the first, or lowest class— 
that which includes young children 
and all wholly undeveloped natures. 
Theoretically this would be our 
course; we know no further or 
other discipline than this. Prac- 
tically no occasion for such dis- 
cipline has arisen. We often dis- 
cipline members for working too 
much or too persistently, never 
for working too little.”’ 

‘With a firm and deep religious 
basis, any Socialistic scheme may 
succeed, though vicious in organisa- 
tion and at war with human na- 
ture, as [deem Shaker Communism, 
and the antagonist or “‘ Free Love”’ 
Community of Perfectionists at 
Oneida, New York. Without a 
basis of religious sympathy and 
religious aspiration, it will always 
be difficult, though, I judge, not 
impossible. Even the followers of 
Comte, the swallowers of his pan- 
theistic fog, will yet be banded or 
melted into communities, and will 
endeavour to realise the exaltation 
of work into worship, witha degree 
of success to be measured by the 
individual characters of the asso- 
ciates. And every effort to achieve 
through association a less sordid, 
fettered, grovelling life will have a 
positive value for the future of man- 
kind, however speedy and utter its 
failure. I deem it impossible that 
beings born in the huts and hovels 
of isolated society, feebly, ineffec- 
tively delving and grubbing through 
life on the few acres immediately 
surrounding each of them, shall 
there attain the full stature of per- 
fect manhood. They are dwarfed, 
stunted, shrivelled, by their petty 
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avocations and shabby surround- 
ings, by the seeming necessity which 
constrains them to bend their 
thoughts and energies to theachieve- 
ment of narrow, petty, paltry ends. 
Our dwellings, our fields, our farms, 
our industries, all tend to belittle 
us; the edifice which shall yet lodge 
commodiously and agreeably two 
thousand persons, giving each the 
requisite privacy and independence, 
though as yet unconstructed, is not 
a chimera ; no more is the prosecu- 
tion of agricultural and other labour 
by large bands, rendered picturesque 
by uniforms and inspired by music. 
That many hands make light work 
is an old discover ry ; it shall yet be 
proved that the combined efforts of 
many workers make labour efficient 
and ennobling, as well as attractive. 
In modern society all things tend 
unconsciously toward grand, com- 
prehensive, pervading reforms. The 
steamboat, the rail-car, the omnibus, 
are but blind gropings toward an 
end which, unpremeditated, shall 
yet be attained; in the order of 
nature nothing ‘altin mately resists 
an economy, “and the sceptical, 
sneering world shall yet perceive 
and acknowledge that, in many im- 
portant relations, and not merely in 
one, it is not good for man to be 
alone.’ 

Mr. Greeley’s warm espousal of 
the various movements for social 
and political reform brought him 
into relation with many interesting 
characters, and among others with 
Margaret Fuller, who for some 
years resided in his house as literary 
editor of the Tribune, in which many 
of her finest papers first appeared. 
He seems to have been at first 
somewhat repelled by her, but be- 
came subsequently her warm friend. 
‘Her wonderful range of capacities, 
of experiences, of sympathies,’ he 
writes, ‘seemed adapted to every 
condition and phase of humanity. 
She had marvellous powers of per- 
sonation and mimicry, and, had she 
condescended to appear before the 
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footlights, would soon have been 
recognised as the first actress 
of the nineteenth century. For 
every effort to limit vice, igno- 
rance, and misery she had a ready, 
eager ear and a willing hand; so 
that her charities—large in propor- 
tion to her slender means—were 
signally enhanced by the fitness and 
fulness of her wise and generous 
counsel, the readiness and emphasis 
with which she, publicly and pri- 
vately, commended to those richer 
than herself any object deserving 
their alms. She had once attended, 
with other noble women, a gather- 
ing of outcasts of their sex; and 
being asked how they appeared to 
her, replied, “ As women like my- 
self, save that they are victims of 
wrong and misfortune.’ Her usual 
manner,’ adds Mr. Greeley, ‘ was, 
while with us, one of grave thought- 
fulness, absorption in noble deed 
and in paramount aspirations and 
efforts to leave some narrow corner 
of the world somewhat better than 
she had found it.’ 

In 1846 Mr. Greeley was elected 
by a district of New York City to 
be their representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States. He 
served in that body only for a short 
term, during which he made vigor- 
ous efforts to check certain out- 
rageous expenditures of the public 
money for the mileage of Congress- 
men and other things; but perhaps 
the most profitable part of his Con- 
gressional experience was the in- 
sight it gave him into the political 
intrigues and corruptions which, as 
an editor, he has so fearlessly ex- 
posed. The writer of this paper 
remembers to have heard a Con- 
gressman say, about that time, 
‘Greeley has gone, but he has got 
everyone of us in his Tribune 
pigeonholes;’ and it is certainly 
true that there has not been for 
twenty-five years a public man in 
America whose whole political life, 
whose every speech, however casual, 
whose every vote, is not at the 
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finger-ends of Horace Greeley. How 
wide is his knowledge of general 
American history no one need be 
told who has read his History of 
the Great American Conflict; but 
those who have been careful readers 
of the Tribune know that Mr. 
Greeley’s minute knowledge of men 
and events in every State, town, or 
village of the United States is even 
more remarkable. No man need 
attempt to conceal his record, or 
belie his antecedents, so long as 
Horace Greeley is alive. The Tri- 
bune has, for many years, been the 
chief medium of communication 
for the honest masses of America, 
especially the farmers of the Middle 
and Western States. Mr. Emerson, 
when once travelling in the West, 
wrote to a friend a description of 
the Western farmer, and added, 
‘ Horace Greeley does their thinking 
for them, at three dollars a head.’ 
Himself a farmer, and an enthz- 
siast about farming, and a vigorous 
writer of plain English, who knows 
what he means, and means what 
he says, Mr. Greeley has, indeed, 
been for many years a man whom 
the country people trust, very much 
as they trusted Abraham Lincoln, 
by whose side he sat in Congress. 
Mr. Greeley has twice visited 
Europe. In 1851 he came to the 
International Exhibition in London, 
and was made chairman of one of the 
juries. Some English manners and 
customs hardly pleased him. ‘I 
am sure Lord Canning’—the Pre- 
sident of the General Council of 
the Exhibition—‘ who had evidently 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, must 
have been nauseated by the genu- 
flexions and prostrations—* If your 
Lordship will permit me to remark,” 
“If I may presume to claim your 
Lordship’s attention for a moment,” 
&c.—wherewith he was habitually 
addressed by men whose achieve- 
ments in science and its applications 
were elements at once of England’s 
glory and of her prosperity and 
greatness.’ The nobility, struck 
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him, however, as ‘simply and emi- 
nently gentlemen,’ and none more 
so than the old Duke of Wellington, 
whom he describes as frequently 
visiting the American quarter in the 
Exhibition, and proclaiming its emi- 
nent and remarkable excellence, 
while the great London journals 
were jeering at its poverty and 
shabbiness. ‘He not merely visit- 
ed; he studied and enquired. The 
Queen also took a deep interest in 
the American quarter, and left a 
very favourable impression on the 
mind of the watchful chairman of 
the American Commission.’ 

Mr. Greeley paysa hearty tribute 
to the hospitality of England. Dur- 
ing his visit to Paris, a few years 
later, he seems to have received 
attentions ofa less pleasing charac- 
ter. In that city he, for the first 
time, saw the world from a novel 
point of view—the inside of a 
prison. It seems that he had acted 
as a director in an effort made in 
New York to promote a World’s 
Exhibition, similar to that which 
had occurred in London. One day, 
when he was starting for a public 
dinner, given him by a countryman 
in Paris, he was waited upon by 
four officers of the law, at the suit 
of a certain Parisian sculptor, who 
claimed that a statue in plaster, 
which he had contributed to the 
New York Exhibition, had been 
broken, and that Mr. Greeley, as 
director, was responsible for the 
‘douze mille francs’ in which he 
declared himself to have been dam- 
aged. The arrest took place on 
Saturday morning, and no atten- 
tion could be paid to the case until 
Monday. The American Secretary 
of Legation interfered to try and 
prevent Mr. Greeley being thrown 
into prison, but the interview be- 
tween the Secretary and the arrest- 
ing party having come to the verge 
of a scuffle, the editor elected to go 
to prison, and to prison he went. 
On the way to the prison the car- 
riage came into collision with an- 
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other, whereupon, writes Mr. G., 
‘a very superfluous display of vigi- 
lance and pistols was made by my 
keepers, who could not be persuaded 
that I was intent on sticking to 
them like a brother.’ Mr. Mason, 
afterwards the Confederate Envoy 
to England, was then American 
Ambassador in France, and he 
visited Mr. Greeley in prison, and 
finding that the incident was re- 
garded as a mere trifle, he remarked 
on leaving, ‘I have heard you called 
a philosopher, and I now see that 
you deserve that distinction.’ The 
suit was, of course, quite absurd ; 
and the sculptor was only saved 
from serious results by his victim’s 
indulgence. The editor wrote two 
letters to his journal from the 
Clichy prison, describing his enter- 
tainment. ‘ By ten o’clock each of 
us lodgers had retired to his several 
apartment (eight feet by five), 
and an obliging functionary came 
around and locked out all rascally 
intruders. JI don’t think I ever 


before slept in a place so perfect- 


ly secure. At six this morning 
this extra protection was with- 
drawn, and each of us was thence- 
forth required to keep watch over 
his own valuables. We uniformly 
keep good hours here in Clichy, 
which is a virtue that not many 
large hotels in Paris can boast of. 
The bedroom appointments are not 
of a high order, as is reasonable, 
since we are only charged for them 
four sous per night ; washing extra. 
The sheets are rather of a hickory 
sort, but mine were given to me 
clean; the bed is indifferent, but 
I have slept on worse ; the window 
lacks a curtain or a blind, but in 
its stead there are four strong up- 
right iron bars, which are a perfect 
safeguard against getting up in 
the night and falling or pitching 
out, so as to break your neck, 
as anyone who fell thence would 
certainly do. (I am in the fifth, or 
highest storey.) Perhaps one of my 
predecessors was a somnambulist. 
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I have two chairs, two little tables 
(probably one of them extra, through 
some mistake), and a cupboard 
which may once have been clean. 
The pint wash-bowl, half-pint 
pitcher, &c., I have ordered and 
am to pay extra for. I am a little 
ashamed to own that my repose 
has been indifferent, but then I 
never do sleep well in a strange 
place.’ 

It was not long after this adven- 
ture that the writer of this paper 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Gree- 
ley, and had the opportunity of ob- 
serving his ‘philosophy’ under more 
trying circumstances than those 
which had occurred in Paris. It 
was early in the year 1856, at Wash- 
ington, when the long struggle for 
the Speakership of the House of 
Representatives which ended in the 
election of Mr. Banks was filling 
the country with excitement, it 
being generally felt that it was a 
crisis in the history of the nation. 
Among those who day by day 
watched the contest was Horace 
Greeley. His genial blonde face, 
with its serene forehead and calm 
blue eyes, became familiar to all 
who visited the Capitol. He showed 
no excitement, but quietly observed 
what was going on, and took notes 
for his paper. When the House 
adjourned he passed out alone, 
seeming to have no acquaintance 
with anyone. The white coat and 
hat, which have become almost 
physiognomically associated with 
him, rendered him a somewhat no- 
table figure as he passed amid the 
fashionable groups of the Capitol 
grounds; but a careful observer 
would have found quite other dis- 
tinguishing traits in this man. His 
head and face, which, characterised 
by great strength, had an expres- 
sion of simplicity and purity which 
one hardly expected to find in the 
neighbourhood of politicians. The 
benevolence of his countenance was 
one of its most striking traits; one 
could not imagine him hurting a 
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fly; and yet when the Tribune was 


opened next day, and the debate of 


Congress as discussed therein over 
the signature of ‘ H. G.,’ was read, 
many a politician had reason to 
wince at the castigation received 
from the caustic pen. On one occa- 
sion a Southern representative fan- 
cied that the criticisms of ‘H. G.’ 
upon him were such as could only 
be answered by personal assault. 
The Hon. Albert Rust, of Arkansas, 
better known since in the more ap- 
propriate office of a Confederate bri- 
gadier-general, made an underhand 
effort to force Mr. Banks to withdraw 
his candidature for the Speakership, 
which Mr. Greeley regarded as a 
gross outrage, and he so charac- 
terised it in a letter to the Tribune. 
Soon after the letter reached Wash- 
ington Mr. Greeley, who was re- 
turning from the House to his lodg- 
ings, was accosted by the athletic 
representative from Arkansas, whom 
he did not recognise, with the 
question, ‘Would you resent an 
insult?’ The unsuspecting editor 
replied, ‘That depends on cir- 
cumstances; ’ whereupon he re- 
ceived a powerful blow, which 
stunned and staggered him. A 
number of Congressmen were with 
Rust, who proceeded on his way. 
However, they waited at the door 
of Mr. Greeley’s hotel, and when 
the latter arrived there Rust set 
upon him again, this time with a 
cane, and assaulted him so terribly 
that he was for some days confined 
to his bed. The assault was with- 
out notice, was made upon a man 
who was alone, by one surrounded 
by friends, and was made upon 
one whom Rust knew to be unarmed 
even witha cane. The general feel- 
ing was that it was cowardly; 
though Mr. Greeley, being known 
as an anti-slavery man, was at that 
time too unpopular in Washington 
for the people there to feel any in- 
dignation at the incident. The 
writer no sooner heard of it than 
he hastened to Mr. Greeley’s lodg- 
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siderably from the wounds, which 
were generally on the head and 
face. He was, however, cheerful 
and quiet ; uttered no word of com- 
plaint against his assailant; and, 
in reply to offers of assistance, said 
that he needed none except the post- 
ing of his letter to the Tribune, whose 
delay he seemed to think the worst 
evil that had befallen him. When 
the authorities of Washington, 
moved by some of us who felt in- 
dignant at the assault, waited upon 
Mr. Greeley and invited him to go 
before a grand jury as witness 
against Rust, he simply said, ‘I 
shall not do so unless compelled by 
legal process.’ Sono further notice 
was taken of the affair. Mr. Pres- 
ton 8. Brooks, of South Carolina, 
probably counted upon a similar im- 
munity when he assaulted Senator 
Sumner a few weeks later. When 
Mr. Greeley at length appeared in 
the House of Representatives again, 
it was soon made apparent that the 
argument of Mr. Rust had not con- 
vinced him nor changed his mode 
of criticism. On all similar efforts 
to that of the member from Arkan- 
sas to coerce the House—and several 
were made—he wrote equally un- 
sparing criticisms, and I remember 
to have thought at the time that it 
was somewhat astonishing that the 
editor of the Tribune ever saw his 
family again, even with the slave- 
holder’s mark upon him. 

I remember to have been struck, 
in conversing with Mr. Greeley 
while confined to his bed, and on 
many occasions afterwards, with a 
tone of kindness and consideration 
for the Southerners which his vigor- 
ous severity in the Tribune had 
not led me toexpect. That slavery 
must fall, that its day of doom 
was approaching, that every anti- 
slavery man must stand firm and 
aid in its extinction, was his firm 
faith; but, on the other hand, he 
spoke of the Southerners as act- 
ing, even in their violence, accord 


ings, and found him suffering con- 
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ing to the laws of nature, and 
struggling for what they honestly 
and naturally considered their 
rights. They must be fought, but 
not ungenerously or with any feel- 
ing of anger. Such was his tone 
at any time during the long and 
weary years of the struggle, and to 
me at least, having come to know 
him well in that time, it was no 
surprise that when the heavier con- 
flict came on he should have strained 
every nerve to avoid it, should have 
entered into one earnest project at 
least to reconcile it, even at the 
cost of serious misunderstanding, 
and that when it was over he should 
have stood forth amid obloquy as 
the liberator of Jefferson Davis from 
prison. 

It seems to be mainly because of 
his efforts made during the war for 
peace—efforts which, however delu- 
sive they proved, at one time en- 
gaged the serious attention of Pre- 
sident Lincoln—and his advocacy 
of an act of universal and final am- 
nesty since the defeat of the South, 
that Mr. Greeley has been so bitterly 
opposed by large numbers of North- 
ern people. While Republicans like 
Louis Blane are holding up the 
liberation of Jefferson Davis and 
the leading Confederates of the 
South as a rebuke to the cruel exe- 
cutions at Satory, it seems that some 
American Radicals are not yetaware 
of the honour which has been shed 
upon their country by the merciful 
counsels which, chiefly through Mr. 
Greeley’s influence, prevailed at 
Washington even above the wrath 
excited by the assassination of Pre- 
sident Lincoln. The not unnatural 
preference of the Southern people 
for the liberator of Mr. Davis and 
the advocate of amnesty as against 
the general to whom Lee surren- 
dered, has indeed excited the sus- 
picion of many Northern people 
that the late slaveholders are aim- 
ing to recover power, to secure 
payment, at least, for their eman- 
cipated Negroes, or to take advan- 
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tage of Mr. Greeley’s amiability in 
some dark way. He is held up by 
the political caricaturist in the like- 
ness of a Trojan horse, by which 
the slaveholders, rebels, and their 
Northern sympathisers hope to ride 
again into the citadel of free Ameri- 
ca. It is probable, however, that 
the life-long devotion of Horace 
Greeley to Negro emancipation will 
outweigh such apprehensions so far 
as they are real; and, should he be 
elected President, there is nothing 
in the record of his life to show that 
the kindness which he has extended 
to the whites of the South is of a 
kind that would be withheld from 
the Negroes should they require 
protection. The boldest opponent 
of Mr. Greeley has hardly ventured 
to doubt that he is a man of large 
and humane sympathies; that the 
cause which he believed that of 
humanity has been steadfastly 


maintained by him; and that he 
has been a firm friend of Negro 
freedom from the beginning of his 


career, working and suffering for it 
in opposition to those very Demo- 
crats and Southern whites towards 
whom, slavery being dead, he is 
now anxious to pursue a conciliatory 
policy. 

To Senator Sumner, and to the 
considerable number of cultivated 
and thoughtful Americans who have 
warmly espoused Mr. Greeley’s no- 
mination, it has probably seemed, 
as it will seem to many in other 
countries, that the election of such 
a man as Horace Greeley to be 
President of the United States 
would be a sign of progress. 
Whatever may be said. of Mr. 
Greeley in the heat of a political 
canvass, it is impossible to disso- 
ciate him from the advance of those 
ideas of reform and liberalism which 
have been gradually evolved as a 
part of the necessary development 
of America. 

However Mr. Garrison and Mr. 
Phillips may criticise him, the world 
will continue to class the editor of 
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the Tribune as one of their comrades, 
and his name will be classified with 
those of the Lundys, the Owens, 
the Lovejoys, the Parkers, the Gid- 
dingses, the Wrights, with whom 
or in whose spirit he has steadily 
contended for the rights of labour, 
for universal freedom, and for po- 
pular education. The Tribune was 
the first organ which gave the de- 
fenders of denounced causes the 
means of being heard. At the risk 
of being chaffed as the ‘organ of 
the Isms,’ that journal has been 
hospitable to every new dream as 
it has arisen, and the election of its 
once ridiculed editor to be President 
would inevitably show the immense 
changes which have come over so- 
ciety in America through the la- 
bours of those who watched and 
toiled through the night for visions 
that have now become realities. 

To others in America, no doubt, 
it is a recommendation of Mr. 
Greeley that he is what is some- 
times termed ‘a character.’ Mr. 
Emerson once said of President 
Lincoln, that if he had lived in an 
earlier age, his good stories and 
humorous sayings would have 
earned him the reputation of a 
Pilpay. Mr. Greeley can hardly be 
compared with the famous Presi- 
dent as a teller of good stories, but 
it is doubtful if there are among his 
contemporaries any who have had 
so many good stories told about 
them, or to whom so many incisive 
and quotable sayings have been at- 
tributed. All America laughed 
when it was related of the sturdy 
teetotaller that once when a politi- 
cian, desirous to recall a conversa- 
tion, said, ‘Don’t you remember ? 
we were drinking brandy and water 
together at the ‘ National Hotel,”’’ 
Mr. Greeley replied, ‘Oh, yes! you 
drank the brandy and I the water.’ 
Those who have been most intimate 
with Mr. Greeley could tell of many 
such hits which have never reached 
the public. The writer happens to 
know of a New York politician who 
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approached Mr. Greeley in his office 
once with the remark, ‘ Mr. Greeley, 
I believe you to be an honest man, 
but you do certainly surround your- 
self with some rascals.’ Mr. Greeley 
turned from the paper he was pe- 
rusing, and, eyeing the demagogue 
from head to foot, said, ‘It really 
seems sometimes that Ido.’ The 
politician, who could not have had 
a satisfactory conscience, made his 
visit short. The files of the Tribune 
are indeed fully stored with the 
shrewd, terse, epigrammatic criti- 
cisms of Mr. Greeley upon current 
American topics. Journalism in 
the United States has had more 
accomplished writers than the edi- 
tor of the Tribune, but it certainly 
has never had one who has written 
more vigorously, concisely, and 
clearly, or one to whom fewer dull 
leaders can be ascribed. His im- 
mense industry is shown in the fact 
that while building up the most im- 
portant paper in New York, and 
continuously editing it up to the 
day when he became a presidential 
candidate, he has also made various 
journeys to Europe, to California, 
and other parts of the West, and 
written volumes about them— 
Glances at Europe; Overland Jour- 
ney to California in 1859; besides 
writing a volume entitled Hints 
toward Reforms (1850) and the 
remarkably complete History of the 
American Conflict. Each of these 
books is written with ability, and 
the last named is a work of which 
the author has a right to say, as he 
has done, ‘I shall be judged by it.’ 
‘I proffer it,’ he adds, ‘as my con- 
tribution toward a fuller and more 
vivid realisation of the truth that 
God governs this world by moral 
laws as active, immutable, and all- 
pervading as can be operative in any 
other, and that every collusion or 
compromise with evil must surely 
provoke a prompt and signal retri- 
bution.’ 

Mr. Greeley entered upon the 
career of journalism step by step, 
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and became a writer without pre- 
meditation. He is a man of con- 
victions, but the particular mode in 
which it has been his lot to express 
them has been plainly decided by 
destiny for him. The force with 
which his words have told upon the 
American mind has been due to the 
depth from which they have come 
in his own life and thought far 
more than to any natural literary 
ability. How free he is from every 
kind of dilettantism may be gather ed 
from the following extract from an 
essay of his on Literature as a Voca- 
tion : 

‘Of the legions who aspire to 
teach and sing, only a very small 
proportion do so from any hearty, 
intrinsic, essential love of the wor k, 
while the great multitude seek pri- 
marily and mainly their own glory 
and aggrandisement rather than 
the good of theirkind. They aspire 
to be teachers not because the 
world needs to be taught, but be- 
cause they must somehow be fed. 
Minim’s Lays are inspired by his 
laziness, and not by any of the 
Muses, who would be tortured by 
his invocations if they paid any sort 
of heed to his twanging. Crotchet’s 
treatise on Hydraulics and Dyna- 
mics was impelled. by the vacuum 
in his own stomach, rather than by 
any painful sense of deficiency or 
error in popular conceptions of na- 
tural science. Van Roamer’s T'ra- 
vels were constrained by the stern 
alternative of quitting his native 
soil or cultivating it; he is enabled 
to tell us how the Comanches grow 
corn, or the Mohaves harvest beans, 
through his own invincible repug- 
nance to assisting in either process 
at home. And thus the domain of 
letters is continually infested, is 
well-nigh overrun, by a swarm of 
adventurers who are only intellect- 
ual in their pursuits and tendencies 
because they dread being, and so 
have not fitted themselves to be, 
material, as Talleyrand accounted 
all men military who were not civil. 
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Hence the patient earth groans be- 
neath the weight of books written 
from as grovelling a motive as ever 
sent a truant whimpering to school, 
and the moon and stars are per- 
secuted with flatulent apostrophes 
and impertinent staring by bards 
whose main incitement to thus tor- 
menting the night is a constitu- 
tional abhorrence of getting up and 
swinging an axe in the morning.’ 
We feel in re eading this that the 
writer is a man who has lived in 
the world as a reality, and who has 
learned to detect the difference in 
ring between true metal and its 
counterfeit. Other things that he 
has written show that in his early 
struggles with Nature for a live- 
lihood, he has not neglected her 
more beautiful aspects, nor the finer 
lessons of the rough tuition of ex- 
perience. ‘The uncorrupted child,’ 
he believes, ‘instinctively perceives 
the poetic element in Nature, 
realises that we are not the mere 
combinations of gases and alkalies 
to which the chemist’s crucible 
would reduce us, but beings of 
mysterious origin and untold spi- 
ritual force, inhabiting a world only 
less weird and wondrous than our- 
selves.’ His writings bear ample 
traces of a reading devout and 
careful, if not wide; and some of 
his criticisms upon contempora- 
neous literature are none the less 
true and racy because of their in- 
dividuality. ‘ Of Robert Browning,’ 
he writes, ‘the reading public knows 
little; it shall yet know more. Even 
in England I found few whose de- 
light in him equalled my own ; and 
I fairly startled judicious friends by 
insisting that he is not inferior, on 
the whole, to Tennyson. But there 
are obvious reasons why this pro- 
phet should be denied ‘honour, in 
his own country of all others, for 
Browning’s verse too often lacks 
clearness; his fancies are piled one 
upon another in wild confusion ; he 
is fitfully fantastic and mystical ; 
and John Bull has, of all men, the 
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most intense aversion to what is 
called transcendentalism.’ Having 
remarked that the complaint of ob- 
scurity often only implies lack of 
earnestness on the part of the com- 
plainant, he adds, ‘There is an 
anecdote current, that when Emer- 
son began to lecture transcendental- 
wise in Boston, one of his most 
constant auditors was the able 
and veteran Conservative lawyer 
Jeremiah Mason, accompanied b 

his daughters. His brethren at the 
Bar were puzzled by this addiction 
on the part of so distinguished a 
Conservative, and wonderingly en- 
quired of him whether he under- 
stood what Emerson uttered. He 
candidly responded that he did 
not, but added that his daughters 
(girls of thirteen and fifteen) un- 
derstood it perfectly. There was 
probably more truth in this reply 
than was intended. The Kingdom 
of Heaven stands not alone in being 
easier of access to little children 
than to adults. Comprehension is 


not the result of knowledge solely, 
but of receptivity, of sympathy. 
It was not nearly so easy for the 
old lawyer as for the young damsels 
to attain the same plane of thought 
with the lecturer, and to travel in 


the same direction. He might pos- 
sibly have learned more had he 
been less wise.’ The following 
paragraph is sufficiently characte- 
ristic and American to furnish us 
with our last quotation: 

‘We laugh at Nimrod Wildfire 
and kindred etchings of the hyper- 
bolic or exaggerated modes of 
speech indicative of a new country 
—new, that is, to the race now in- 
habiting it,—the story of a western 
soil so fertile that a crowbar care- 
lessly thrust into it overnight is 
found bristling with spikes and ten- 
penny nails in the morning; of the 
pumpkin-vine that outran the steed 
of the astonished traveller ; of the 
Vermonter whose chance compa- 
nion in the cutter behind a rather 
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lively nag at length perplexedly 
inquired, “ What graveyard is this 
we are passing through ?” and was 
answered, “Only the milestones 
along the road;” but a new people 
are irresistibly prone to these ex- 
aggerations. The young American 
who goes abroad finds himself 
obliged to moderate and tone down 
his ordinary conversation to adapt 
it to the general level ; to speak of 
Niagara, or Lake Superior, or the 
glaciers of Switzerland, in the lan- 
guage that rises spontaneously to 
his lips would jar the nerves of his 
polished listeners, and he would 
very possibly be reminded by some 
highly respectable citizen that the 
view from the foot of the great 
cataract at Niagara could not pos- 
sibly be that of a falling ocean, 
since the narrowest ocean is three 
thousand milesacross, while Niagara 
is hardly a mile. We are still in 
the poetic phase of our national 
life, out of which they have passed.’ 

It has not been the purpose of 
this article to show that Horace 
Greeley is a man of genius, or a 
great man, or even that he is the 
fittest man to be made President of 
the United States. The writer has 
aimed rather to present some of 
those facts of his life and traits of 
his mind and character which have 
impressed hiscountrymen. Up tothe 
time of Mr. Greeley’s nomination for 
the Presidency, his claims upon the 
esteem of the American people were 
acknowledged by the best and 
wisest men in that country, with 
but few exceptions. It may con- 
tribute another argument to the 
doubts which many thoughtful men 
entertain concerning the value of 
the whole Presidential system, that 
the quadrennial necessity of hold- 
ing up @ man, so soon as he is 
nominated by any party for the 
highest office, to the scorn of one 
party and the adulation of the 
other, should have extended even 
to so faithful, humane, and sir- 
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gularly unambitious a man as this. 
Horace Greeley is now suddenly 
discovered to have been all along 
@ compromiser, a vacillator, a 
traitor to the very principles in 
whose service he has grown grey ! 
Even in England it has been thought 
necessary to echo the denunciations 
of his partisan accusers in America, 
Such judgments are ludicrously 
misplaced. Mr. Greeley has faults, 


no doubt; his public life may plau- 
sibly be criticised as having been 
marked by defects of judgment, by 
credulity, by an overreadiness to 
embrace new theories, or by a pre- 
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mature scepticism toward old ones ; 
but when the heat of the present 
political struggle is past, and what- 
ever be its result, the calm verdict 
of the American people will still 
remain to be given upon the man 
who has, by circumstances rather 
than by himself, been for many years 
one of the most prominent figures 
in American life ; and it is hardly 
doubtful that he will receive the 
honour due to a life of unquestioned 
integrity, faithful service, and the 
devotion of fine intellectual powers 
to public ends. 
M. D.C 
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THE IRISH ROMAN 


T has always been the opinion of 
reflective and patriotic Irish- 
men, that a policy of religious 
equality once recognised by the 
State, and worked into all the 
usages of Government, must even- 
tually lead to the formation of a 
strong middle party, drawn equally 
from the Protestant and Catholic 
sides, which would exercise a medi- 
ating influence upon the politics of 
Ireland. The great want of the 
country is that sturdy and inde- 
pendent middle class which shapes 
the fortunes of all progressive 
states. The question has often sug- 
gested itself to me, whether the 
place of such a class might not in 
some measure be supplied by such 
a Protestant-Catholic party as I 
have named, which would check 


the mental vagabondism so charac- 
teristic of the Celtic race, deaden 
the shock of too vehement opinion 


between opposite sects and parties, 
beget a disposition, now remarkably 
rare, to hear both sides in every 
question, root up that mutual dis- 
trust which seems the all but in- 
curable weakness of Irish character, 
and gradually undermine the system 
of intimidation which seems at 
present to govern all the relations 
of Irish life. 

Such a union of Irishmen has 
always been the dream of the wisest 
and purest patriots. It was the 
aim of Lucas, Molyneaux, Swift, 
Flood, and Grattan, and of others 
—less constitutional in their me- 
thods—like Tone, Rowan, Dickson, 
Neilson, Mitchel, Smith O’Brien, 
and Martin—all Protestants with- 
out exception—who little dreamed 
of the separation that was to be 
wrought in Irish society by an all 
but complete and abject subservi- 
ence to Ultramontane churchman- 
ship. But the question arises, What 
is the prospect of the formation of 
such a middle party? Are there 
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any indications of a drawing toge- 
ther from the two opposite sides P 
Does the Home Rule movement 
illustrate or represent anything but 
the impossibility of such a union P 
It is true that men like Mr. Butt 
represent a new age as having 
opened in Ireland, and the old poli- 
tical distinctions as representing 
ideas which are passing away. It 
is equally true that the chief vitality 
of the Federal movement depends 
upon the new power of Nationality 
which it has absorbed into its ranks, 
and which, once at least, threatened 
a fiercer war against feudal tradi- 
tions than the Church ever insti- 
gated. Still, we may ask, where is 
the least evidence of a coalition 
between the best and the wisest men 
on opposite sides of Irish polities 
and churchmanship? Perhaps there 
never was a time when they were 
so far apart; when the Liberal 
party had so great a difficulty in 
maintaining its very existence ; and 
when polities were in danger of 
obliterating the old distinctions of 
Liberal and Conservative, and re- 
solving the two parties in Ireland 
into Protestants and Catholics. 
Where does the fault lie? The 
Protestant party are certainly far 
from blameless. The Conservatives 
have always consistently opposed 
any concession of political rights 
to Roman Catholics, and the Orange 
section of the party have deemed 
it wise to keep up year after year 
the memory of ancient conflicts by 
their celebration of the Boyne and 
Derry anniversaries. But the Con- 
servatives cannot undo the past; 
the Orangemen cannot re-enact the 
penal laws; and there would be 
less disposition, we believe, on their 
part to retain the old usages of 
celebration if there were less pro- 
vocation on the other side, fewer 
demonstrations against the union 
with Great Britain, and less repudia- 
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tion of all obligations for benefits 
and privileges received. 

We believe THE GREAT OBSTACLE 
TO THE FORMATION OF SUCH A PARTY AS 
I HAVE DESCRIBED IS IN THE POSITION 
oF THE Irish Roman CaTHovic LAITY. 
Let us consider their position with 
care. The question has been often 
asked why the Irish laity are so 
different from the Catholic laity of 
France, Belgium, Spain, or Italy. 
In all other countries the laity are 
independent of the clergy, and pur- 
sue their own course in politics and 
education, whether they are true 
Catholics or sceptics ; while in Ire- 
land the laity, with a few notable 
exceptions, are thoroughly iden- 
tified in religious, and even in 
political opinion, with their clergy. 
We may well ask, How can men, 
bred in a free country, which ad- 
mits them to all political privileges, 
and accustomed to respect consti- 
tutional usages, not only endure 
but encourage the political preten- 
sions which recent theological mani- 
festoes involve, and of which, ac- 
cording to present appearances, we 
are only now beginning to feel the 
effects ? 

We must rememberthat the priest 
and the people in Ireland, being 
under a Protestant Government 
which for ages denied them all 
political rights, were absolutely 
identified in their political interests 
as in their religious opinions ; while 
on the Continent the priest and the 
people had separate interests, the 
priest always identifying himself 
with despotic governments, and 
lending all the sanction of religion 
to their crimes and cruelties, while 
the laity were thrown off thereby 
into revolutionary politics, as well 
as into atheism and infidelity. We 
see in Ireland at this hour exactly 
what occurred in Belgium forty 
years ago. By a phenomenon of 
which history presents but few in- 
stances, the Belgian movement for 
independence was originally coun- 
tenanced by the Roman Catholic 
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priesthood, simply because it was 
directed against the Protestant 
Government of the Netherlands ; 
and the grateful Belgians thought 
they could best show their grati- 
tude to the Church which had be- 
friended them in their national 
struggle, by allowing her as un- 
bounded an ascendency as she could 
contrive to base on her compact 
organisation. Thus they allowed 
Belgium to become the stronghold 
of Ultramontanism, and the very 
Paradise of the Jesuits. But by- 
and-by the Belgians found out, like 
the Bavarians, that the Govern- 
ment and the Church could not 
both be masters in the State, and 
the country is now divided, like 
France, not into Liberals and Con- 
servatives, but into Catholics and 
anti-Catholics. The Irish Catholics, 
however, never came under a State 
mastery, regulated or governed by 
the maxims and traditions of their 
own Church, against which they 


might have felt compelled to rebel, 


and their religion was kept alive 
by its continual contact and conflict 
with a Protestantism always suffi- 
ciently aggressive, at least on its 
political side. On the Continent 
Romanism is dead. If itis alive in 
Ireland, or in England, where it 
exults in the prospect of eventual 
victory, we must remember the 
words of Mr. Froude in the closing 
volume of his History, where, 
speaking of the converts it is gather- 
ing out of Anglicanism, he says, 
‘It fails to see that its success is its 
deepest condemnation. Protestant- 
ism alone has kept alive the senti- 
ment of piety which, when allied 
with weakness of intellect, is the 
natural prey of superstition.’ 
Such, then, being the religious 
and political history of the Irish 
Roman Catholic laity, we can easily 
understand the temptation to follow 
their clergy in political as well as 
theological questions. But in the 
days when Liberal Protestants were 
fighting their battles in order to 
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secure their complete political eman- 
cipation, they had little idea that the 
barriers of separation between the 
two Churches, which Protestant 
hands were so ready to overthrow, 
would be re-erected by the emanci- 
pated laity themselves, at the bid- 
ding of an arrogant and domineering 
priesthood, gathering up the whole 
Catholic thought of the country 
into the most compact Ultramon- 
tane unity. We know that Mr. 
James Lowry Whittle, who has 
earned a right to speak on this ques- 
tion by his manly and eloquent pro- 
tests against ecclesiastical tyranny, 
has distinctly asserted in his Catho- 
antl the Vatican that the 
Irish laity are not Ultramontane, 
and that the Irish priests are not, 
as a body, any more Ultramontane 
than the people. Well, if this be 


licism 


so, the difficulty of forming such a 
middle party as I have described is 
immensely increased ; for where is 
there the slightest possibility of any 
honest or permanent understanding 


heing maintained with a laity which, 
furtively independent, allow them- 
selves to be publicly priest-ridden ; 
who are opposed to Ultramon- 
tanism, yet allow this tyranny, which 
they hate, and would fain oppose, 
to speak in their name, and appeal 
to the Empire with all the moral 
weight of their undivided suffrages ? 

We are not unaware of the exist- 
ence of an educated lay party 
which chafes under priestly despot- 
ism, neither are we disposed to 
underrate the difficulties in their 
position which prevent them from 
carrying on an active antagonism 
against it. But, after making every 
allowance, we candidly confess that 
their timid and reticent position is 


wholly unjustifiable, and affords an’ 


instance of political cowardice with- 
out parallel in the history of the 
laity of any other kingdom. 

Let us try to understand how the 
two classes in Irish Catholie society 
—for, as we have already said, there 
as no middle class—influence each 
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other, and are each in turn influen- 
ced and controlled by the priesthood. 
There can be no doubt that Nation- 
alism has taken a very strong hold 
upon the imagination of the lower 
classes, including the peasantry 
and the operatives of the towns ; 
and it is equally clear that Nation- 
alism is distasteful to an Ultramon- 
tane clergy, who see the mischief 
it has wrought upon the Continent, 
and especially in Italy. At the 
same time, the Irish priesthood 
have always shown a disposition to 
humour tke people in their politi- 
cal crotchets rather than sacrifice 
their hold upon them. Lord Derby 
rightly described, in his Liverpool 
speech, the limits to the influence 
of the Catholic priesthood. ‘It is 
vain,’ he said, ‘to think of govern- 
ing the country through them, for 
they have not the power of guiding 
it.’ In order to keep the laity 
with them on the questions most 
deeply interesting to themselves, 
they are forced to follow the laity 
in secular agitations. This has 
brought about that priest-peasant 
alliance which educated lay Catho- 
lics, detest and dread, and through 
which, while the priest flatters 
the prejudices of the peasantry 
and gives free rein to their ani- 
mosities, he can exact from them 
in other things the most com- 
plete subservience. But, after all, 
the priest makes no great sacrifice 
of principle in accepting the doc- 
trine of Nationality as it is held and 
understood by the Irish peasantry. 
For though they claim Nationality 
for Irishmen, they deny it to Ital- 
ians, and are ready now as ever for 
a Papal Brigade to restore the 
shattered fortunes of the Pope. 
There is much reason to believe 
that Nationality is sought in Ire- 
land as a means of establishing a 
Roman Catholic ascendency, and 
of being able to pursue an indepen- 
dent foreign policy more congenial 
with their religious principles than 
that which is carried out by the 
M M 
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British Government. They know 
that, as matters now stand, the 
Roman Catholics being only about 
a fifth of the British population, the 
other four-fifths could not be expect- 
ed to act against their conscien- 
tious convictions as well as against 
the long-selected rule of non-inter- 
vention. The least the Roman 
Catholics can expect of a Protest- 
ant Government is, that we should 
be neutral in all Continental quar- 
rels. But the Irish lower classes, 
who are now so national in their 
feelings, cherish a very strong 
craving to see Ireland a Catholic 
Power of some w eight in the scale 
of European polities and contro- 
versy. Thus there is a tolerably 
complete accordance between the 
priests and the people in their 
political and religious views. If, 
now, the priests should lose their 
hold upon this lower class, their 
power over every other class is 
gone ; for it is through this lower 


class that they can coerce every 


other class, and dictate to every 
interest in the country. It is 
through the peasantry the Mem- 
bers of Parliament are returned for 
the representation of Ultramontane 
ideas and aspirations. If report 
speaks truly, the service has dis- 
tasteful conditions for most of 
them, but still they perform it with 
unflinching fidelity. Indeed, there 
is nothing more saddening in Ire- 
land than the utter want of politi- 
cal morality which prevails, and 
which makes it almost impossible 
for an honest man to win a seat 
without doing violence to his con- 
science. It is needless to say that 
the professional classes in Ireland 
are thoroughly subservient to the 
humours of the masses, not that 
they have not independent ideas of 
their own, but they will not ven- 
ture openly to express them. The 
Catholic doctor knows that he 
would lose his patients, or have no 
chance of getting a public appoint- 
ment, if he should venture to be 
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independent. We know many of 
them to be fiercely anti-Ultramon- 
tane, yet not one can ever be in- 
duced’ to sign a petition or attend 
a@ meeting that would be distaste- 
ful to the clergy. The Catholic 
lawyers are almost equally sub- 
servient, though, we need hardly 
say, they are ” intellectually quite 
equal to their Protestant brethren 
at the bar. They must look to the 
people for briefs ; and if they have 
ambition to enter Parliament and 
push their way to the Bench, they 
must conciliate the clergy and the 
masses. 

The nobility and gentry of the 
Roman Catholic Church are the 
only class in Ireland of that creed 
not wholly subservient to the 
masses, or to their masters the 
clergy. Of course those of this class 
who aspire to Parliamentary hon- 
ours, or to official appointments, 
must accept the priest-peasant pro- 
gramme; and converts like Lord 
Granard are naturally led by thei 
zeal to identify their high station 
with the cause of an Ultramontane 
priesthood, All other members of 
the class are said to be secretly 
opposed to priestly tyranny; but 
except at election times, when they 
must always interfere at consider- 
able personal risk, they are timid 
and dissemble their discontent. 
They approve the manly courage 
of Mr. Justice Keogh at Galway 
declaiming with such fervid elo- 
quence against the tyranny of the 
bishops, “and the violence, dis- 
honesty, and equivocation of the 
priests ; but they are afraid to fol- 
low the example of the Ulster 
grand juries, and applaud openly 
the act of ajudge who has assert- 
ed, at much risk, the supremacy 
of British law over all classes of 
her Majesty's subjects. This is 
the class that the priests in their 
political conduct have habitually 
disregarded, for they know that 
they can govern without them. 

This is the situation of Roman 
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Catholic Ireland; and I need hardly 
say it exhibits a marvellous amount 
of political cowardice on the part 
of all but the lowest class in the 
country. Whatis now to be done? 
‘What can we do?’ say the no- 
bility and gentry; ‘for we are 
politically powerless, and we can- 
not attempt to exercise an indepen- 
dent part in polities. We might 
well answer, ‘What have the 
Trish Catholic laity of independent 
views ever attempted to do in the 
way of breaking down this Ultra- 
montane tyranny?’ Noruine wHat- 
ever. . What have they ever done 
even to show the complete accor- 
dance of their views on the great 
principles of civil and religious 
liberty with those of their Protest- 
ant fellow-subjects? When the 
Madiai were being persecuted for 
religion in Tuscany, and Mata- 
moros and Alhama in Spain, where 
was the Catholic nobleman, gentle- 
man, lawyer, doctor, or journalist, 
whose voice was raised against 
such scandals? We know that 
Sir George Bowyer defended the 
Spanish persecutions; but except 
Mr. Serjeant Murphy, who was in 
consequence assailed with fearful 
vituperation by the Catholic jour- 
nals, not a voice was heard to 
denounce them. Lord Denbigh 
convened a meeting of lay Catho- 
lics the other day to protest against 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Germany. No wonder. Did he 
ever preside at a meeting to pro- 
test against the persecution of Pro- 
testants on the Continent? Yet 
when Roman Catholics were being 
persecuted some years ago by the 
Swedish Government, a great meet- 
img was convened by British Pro- 
testants to protest against the in- 
jury, and the interference of our 
Government was invoked in the 
sacred cause of liberty. Again, 
where was the educated lay Catho- 
lic party in the University Educa- 
tion controversy ? When Cardinal 
Cullen conyened his thousands in 
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the Marlborough Street Cathedral, 
Dublin, the educated Catholics 
were, as a body, conspicuously ab- 
sent; but why did they not or- 
ganise a demonstration of their 
own, submitting to the Govern- 
ment the leading features of a uni- 
versity scheme, such as would do 
justice to the Roman Catholics, 
while refusing to subject all educa- 
tion, whether higher or lower, to 
the direction of an Ultramontane 
priesthood ? Why had they not 
the courage to let the Government 
know that Cardinal Cullen, with 
his assumption of intolerable claims 
over education, had no authority to 
speak in their name? They are 
generally believed to hold Mr. 
Whittle’s views on the subject; 
but why should that gentleman be 
obliged to stand out in painful 
isolation and endure the full brunt 
of Ultramontane fury? Do the 
educated lay Catholics imagine 
that a Protestant Government, 
aided by Protestant representa- 
tives, is to fight their battles on 
education without any help from 
themselves, as every other battle 
has been fought on their behalf in 
the interest of liberty and equality ? 
It is exactly at this point that Pro- 
testant impatience breaks out. For 
more than a generation Liberal 
Protestants have been at work 
emancipating Roman Catholics 
from ancient shackles, and break- 
ing down barrier after barrier in 
the way of a perfect religious equal- 
ity, while through all the war 
they have been assailed by Conser- 
vative Protestants with imputations 
of being animated by a desire to 
advance Popish interests. Yet, 
after the equal platform has been 
achieved, and our age has brought 
to light a new and startling develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical tyranny, 
which lay Catholics of independent 
views reprobate quite as strongly as 
Protestants themselves in the in- 
terests of free government, these 
men will stir neither hand nor foot 
MMU2 
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to abate the nuisance, and expect 
that Government will be strong 
enough to do it without their help. 

There can be no excuse for 
cowardice of this order. If all the 
educated Catholics of Ireland were 
looking for Parliamentary or official 
honours, there might be some 
reason for conciliating the priestly 
heads of the country; but the 
great majority of them never in- 
tend to enter Parliament or to hold 
any office in the public service to 
which they might be recommend- 
ed by their allegiance to a certain 
powerful prelate. Besides, many 
of them are already provided with 
Government appointments, which 
should ensure them against the 
fears of priestly anger. What, 
then, have they to fear? Are they 
to do nothing, to make no sacrifice, 
to run norisks? They are not asked 
to surrender their religious convic- 
tions, to forswear their faith, or 
even to hesitate in their acceptance 
of the last dogma of the Vatican ; 


but they are asked to co-operate 


openly and actively in setting 
limits to the interference of priests 
with politics and education, to stem 
the torrent of ecclesiastical tyranny 
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which threatens everywhere to ren- 
der the working of free institutions 
impossible, and to use their social 
influence to moderate the political 
and religious animosities which 
now distract and divide the coun- 
try. The Ballot is now in their 
hands, and it will soon be seen 
whether it is any protection to the 
conscience of the Catholic voter. 
We believe, wherever there is a 
strong but secret opposition to 
priestly power or ideas in any con- 
stituency of the South or West, the 
Ballot will enable that opposition 
to make itself felt without risk. 
Why should the educated Catholics 
not organise at once and prepare 
for the new situation? Above all, 
why should they not try, by the dis- 
play of a little moral courage, to 
break down that system of intimi- 
dation which robs Irish life of its 
freedom and buoyancy, and even of 
its heartiness and wit? The people 
seem afraid to speak above a whis- 
per on public questions, for no ar- 
gument is allowed except upon one 
side, and every free mind is de- 
nounced as out of the line of cer- 
tain national ideas, and as therefore 
beyond the pale of toleration. 
=. a 
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THE PUBLIC LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Wren in 1783, the treaty was 
signed by which Great 
Britain recognised the indepen- 
dence of her revolted American co- 
lonies, and the United States were 
admitted into the family of nations, 
the Confederacy owned no public 
lands whatever. It is true that 
lying within its borders was a large 
tract of unoccupied _ territory, 
amounting, in the aggregate, to 
about two hundred and twenty-six 
millions of acres; but this land 
belonged to the individual States, 
not to the Federal Government. 
The English charters had given 
to several of the colonies the coast 
of the Atlantic as their eastern 


boundary, and had defined, though 
very loosely, their northern and 
southern limits; westward, how- 
ever, their territorial rights stretch- 
ed across the whole breadth of the 
continent to the shores of the Paci- 
fic—a trifling distance of some two 


thousand miles. 

The French possessions, on the 
other hand, extended from the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico; 
their eastern boundary was not 
very clearly defined, but the line 
drawn not only ignored the claims 
of the English colonists to the 
western territory, but even infring- 
ed upon the limits of some of the 
colonies themselves. 

In support of their pretensions, 
the French erected forts and block- 
houses, at intervals, from the Great 
Lakes, through the western part of 
Pennsylvania, to the Ohio; then 
along the banks of that stream to 
its junction with the Mississippi; 
whence their chain of military posts 
followed the course of the latter 
river to its mouth. France, indeed, 
displayed an amount of energy and 
perseverance in her efforts to estab- 
lish her colonial empire in America 
upon a secure and permanent basis, 
which contrasts rather curiously 
with the supinoness and indifference 


manifested at one time by Great 
Britain with regard to the security 
and defence of her American 
possessions; she having left the 
people of the colonies for a consider- 
able period to protect themselves 
as they best might against the en- 
croachments of their formidable 
rivals. At a later day, however, 
it must be admitted that England 
showed no unwillingness to draw 
the sword on behalf of her Ameri- 
can subjects. 

To return. The English colonists 
found themselves, by these pro- 
ceedings of the French, hemmed in, 
and, in defiance of what they con- 
sidered to be their rights, prevented 
all expansion westward. A con- 
flict between the two races was, 
under these circumstances, sooner 
or later inevitable. A collision, in 
fact, took place, so early as 1753, 
on the banks of the Ohio, between 
some English settlers and the gar- 
rison of one of the forts already re- 
ferred to. Both parties to the 
quarrel hastened to lay the story of 
their injuries at the feet of their 
respective sovereigns. The conse- 
quence was a long and sanguinary 
war between England and France, 
in which half Europe became in- 
volved, and which extended to 
even the most distant parts of 
the globe: so that, to quote Macau- 
lay’s words, ‘In the quarrel of 
potentates, of whose very existence 
they were ignorant, black men 
fought on the coast of Coromandel, 
and red men scalped each other in 
the wilds of America.’ 

In the New World, Braddock’s 
defeat temporarily delayed, but 
could not avert, the final cata- 
strophe. The French, indecd, 
fought out the quarrel with a valour 
and a constancy which extorted 
the praises of even their enemies ; 
but the superior numbers and in- 
domitable resolution of the Saxon 
in the end prevailed; Canada 
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was conquered; and the forts on 
the Ohio were necessarily abandon- 
ed. France, it is true, still retained 
Louisiana, which comprehended— 
not simply the present area of the 
State bearing that name—but a vast 
tract of territory, extending from 
the Gulf to the forty-ninth parallel 
of north latitude ; and from the Mis- 
sissippi, on the east, to the Mexican 
frontier on the west. But, by the 
time the people of the English 
colonies had become a nation, the 
French power in America had been 
so thoroughly broken, that no fur- 
ther opposition to the expansion of 
the Confederacy was to be appre- 
hended from it. 

The conflicting claims of the va- 
rious States to the western territory 
—derived, as already stated, from 
their old colonial charters—threat- 
ened, indeed, to lead to serious 
legal difficulties, if not to an actual 
collision, between the inhabitants 
of some sections of the Confede- 
racy: for the boundaries of several 


of the colonies had been so carelessly 
defined, that they actually in some 
places overlapped each other ; and 
the difficulty was of such a nature 
as, apparently, to offer almost in- 
superable obstacles to a solution 
which should be equally satisfactory 


to all parties. The question was, 
nevertheless, amicably settled ; and 
in a manner highly creditable to 
the good sense of the inhabitants of 
the several States interested. In- 
stead of wrangling with each other 
as to the justice of their respective 
claims to the unsettled territory, 
they all, without exception, in the 
course of a few years, embraced a 
proposition which had been made 
by, I believe, Alexander Hamilton, 
that they should cede their rights 
in the lands lying beyond their bor- 
ders to the Federal Government. 
New York took the initiative in the 
matter; Virginia imitated her ex- 
ample in 1784; she was followed 
by Massachusetts and Connecticut ; 
and, subsequently, by the two 
Carolinas and Georgia. 
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It has been found impossible to 
ascertain, with anything like accu- 
racy, the boundaries of the respec- 
tive cessions of territory of the 
above States; but they may be 
said, in general terms, to have 
included the entire area now oc- 
cupied by Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. These 
various gifts placed the Confederacy 
in possession of over two hundred 
million acres of land. 

In 1803, Louisiana was pur- 
chased from France; and this 
acquisition, alone, added no less 
than one million square miles of 
territory to the Union. In 1819 
Florida was ceded by Spain to the 
United States, and in 1846 Texas 
was annexed ; the latter State, how- 
ever, retained the title to the un- 
occupied lands within her limits. 
In 1848 and 1853, California, 
New Mexico, Nevada and Montana 
were acquired, partly by conquest, 
and partly by purchase; and s0 
recently as 1867 the United States 
obtained one more accession of 
territory by buying Alaska of Rus- 
sia. The total aggregate of lands, 
therefore, acquired by the Federal 
Government, since the _ revolu- 
tion, may be roundly stated at 
1,834,000,000 acres. 

When the United States first 
became possessed of large tracts of 
unoccupied territory, it was hoped 
and believed by American states- 
men, that the sale of the public 
lands would prove such an ample 
source of revenue to the country, 
that taxation would be materially 
lessened throughout the Union. In 
this, however, they were in error; 
the expected rush of emigration 
from Europe did not take place, 
and the territory lying beyond the 
borders of the thirteen original 
States was, in the early days of the 
republic, only gradually occupied. 

The fact is, it is a fallacy to sup- 
pose that labour is all that is requi- 
site to make wild lands productive: 
capital is quite as essential; and 
capital, necessarily, flows but slowly 
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into a new country, where there is 
little security for life or property. 
The sales of the public lands, con- 
sequently, for the first decade of the 
republic, only amounted to about 
one hundred thousand dollars a 
year. At the end of the second, 
they brought in some seven hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. But 
it was not until 1819 that the public 
territory really became an appre- 
ciable source of revenue to the 
country. At that time the sales 
produced three millions of dollars 
@ year, and continued to increase 
until, in 1836, they rose so high as 
twenty-one millions. Since that 
period, however, from causes to be 
hereafter referred to, the sales have 
steadily declined, and they now 
only average some four millions of 
dollars annually. 

Not only were the founders of the 
Confederacy disappointed in their 
expectations of deriving a large 
revenue from the public lands; but 
they little dreamt that one portion 
of them (the Louisiana purchase) 
was destined to become the source 
of those bitter dissensions between 
the North and South which, culmi- 
nating in the late civil war, threat- 
ened, at one time, the disruption of 
the republic. For it was on the 
question whether, or not, theinhabit- 
ants of the Southern States should 
be allowed to carry their slaves with 
them into the ‘ Territories,’ and still 
retain their rights of ownership in 
their human chattels, that the first 
serious divergence of sentiment on 
the subject of slavery arose between 
the two sections of the United 
States. What Mr. Wendell Phillips 
used to speak of as the ‘ inevitable’ 
conflict was, indeed, averted for a 
time, but only for a time, by the 
Missouri Compromise Act of 1820; 
and the repeal of that measure, in 
1854, simply precipitated a collision 
which, from the growing exaspera- 
tion of feeling on both sides, was 


certain, sooner or later, to have 
occurred, 
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All danger, however, of the na- 
tional territory ever again being a 
source of discord between the North 
and South having now been, it is to 
be hoped, set at rest for ever, the 
public lands—wrested from slavery 
at a fearful expenditure of blood and 
treasure—will, there can be no 
doubt, prove of almost incalculable 
advantage to the people of the 
Union. What disposition has been 
made by the United States of this 
magnificent inheritance in the past, 
and how it is proposed to deal with 
it in the future, I shall now proceed 
to show. 

Up to the present time, about 
four hundred and forty million 
acres of the national territory have 
passed out of the possession of the 
Federal Government in various 
ways. Of these lands over seventy- 
five million acres have been be- 
stowed upon schools and colleges. 
Sixty millions have been granted 
to revolutionary veterans, or their 
immediate descendants; and to the 
soldiers who fought in the wars of 
1812 and 1847, and in the various 
wars with the Indians. Twenty-two 
million acres have been appropriated 
for the purpose of building railways; 
while thirteen millions have been 
reserved for the Indian tribes. The 
residue has either been sold, or ac- 
quired by settlers under the ‘ Pre- 
emption ’ and ‘ Homestead’ Acts. 

There are no less than five dif- 
ferent ways of acquiring a title to 
Government lands—ist, by buying 
them at public auction. 2nd, by 
private purchase at the Land Office. 
3rd, by virtue of a land warrant, 
granted for military service. 4th, 
by pre-emption. 5th, under the 
* Homestead’ law. 

From time to time, large quanti- 
ties of land are offered at public 
sale, in conformity with a procla- 
mation of the President of the 
United States, or with a notice to 
that effect issued by the Land Office. 
The reserved price of the Govern- 
ment is one dollar and a quarter an 
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acre; but in certain localities, and, 
especially, in the vicinity of railways, 
land is werth much more ; hence the 
periodical auctions. Any of the lots, 
however, offered at public sale, if 
not then disposed of, can be pur- 
chased, subsequently, at the mini- 
mum Government rate, at the Land 
Office. Indeed, at all times any 
quantity of land can be obtained 
at $1 25c. per acre, the purchaser 
being privileged to select any plot 
of ground which has not already 
been appropriated, or is not reserved 
for sale at auction. As, at the 
present time, there are no less than 
seventy million acres of the na- 
tional territory—surveyed and ready 
for immediate occupation—in the 
various Western States, lying be- 
tween the thirty-second and forty- 
eighth parallels of north latitude, in- 
tending settlers have the choice of 
a wide variety of soil and climate. 
And, each year, the Government 
orders fresh surveys of the wild 
lands to be made, so as to keep the 
supply well in advance of the 
demand. 

The national territory has been 
surveyed and laid out in what are 
termed Townships; each township 
being six miles square, and contain- 
ing thirty-six lots, or sections as 
they are commonly called, of six 
hundred and forty acres each. To 
every soldier who fought in any of 
the wars, except the last, a quarter 
section, or one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, has been granted ; 
and, as has been already stated, no 
less than sixty million acres have 
thus been appropriated by the 
Federal Government. 

The grant. of seventy-five million 
acres of land to schools and colleges 
appears enormous, and almost in- 
credible; but it is, nevertheless, a 
fact. The way in which it has been 
done is this: In the earliest ‘Ordi- 
nance for ascertaining the best 
mode of disposing of lands in the 
Western ‘Territory,’ it was enacted 
that Lot 16 of every Township 
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should be ‘reserved,’ for ever, for 
the maintenance and support of the 
public schools within the limits of 
said Township.’ A subsequent Act 
appropriated Lot 36, also, for the 
same purpose. ‘Thus, in every 
Township which has been, or shall 
be, incorporated in the West, two 
sections, or 1,280 acres of land, are 
set apart for the purposes of educa- 
tion ; so that to all children in the 
community, whether their parents 
be citizens or not, gratuitous in- 
struction is offered by the State, 
without the necessity of imposing 
any tax whatever for ‘this purpose. 

The system of making grants of 
land to “railway companies, for the 
purpose of enabling them to con- 
struct lines through thinly settled 
districts, although it has in many 
instances led to jobbery and cor- 
ruption, has yet on the whole been 
of great advantage to the country. 
For by this means railways have 
been built which otherwise could 
not have been constructed for many 
years tocome. Indeed, it was thus 
that the Pacific Railroad—the most 
stupendous undertaking of its kind 
on the American continent—was 
carried through successfully. 

The plan adopted is simple 
enough: the Government ‘ donates,” 
to use an American idiom, every 
alternate section of land through 
which a projected line of railway is 
to run, to the company, and recoups 
itself by selling the intermediate 
sections at double the usual price, 
i.e. $2 50c. instead of $1 25c. per 
acre. This it has no difficulty im, 
doing, the advantage of possessing 
access to a market by means of 
the line more than doubling the 
value of land in its vicinity. The 
railway company, on the other 
hand, not only has nothing to pay 
for the ‘right of way,’ but is also 
able to dispose of its surplus lands 
at a handsome price. In this way 
the inbabitants of the particular 
State or States through which the 
line of railway runs are benefited,. 
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while the Government suffers no 
loss. 

By the Pre-emption Law (the 
operation of which has, however, 
been to a certain extent superseded 
by the Homestead Act) any settler, 
or ‘squatter,’ on unoccupied land 
belonging to the United States, en- 
joys the privilege of buying it at 
the minimum Government price 
whenever it shall be offered for sale, 
or, if unable or unwilling to do 
this, of obliging whoever else shall 
purchase it to pay him for the 
various improvements he has ef- 
fected; and as the value of these 
improvements is, in all cases, to be 
assessed by a jury—consisting usu- 
ally of the immediate friends and 
neighbours of the settler—he is 
quite safe to receive fair compen- 
sation for the buildings he has 
erected and the labour he has be- 
stowed upon the land. 

This just and considerate measure 
was passed many years ago, to 
remedy what was felt to be the 
cruel injustice to which settlers in 
the Western Territories were sub- 
jected from the existing law, which 
treated the unfortunate squatter as 
a mere trespasser, without a particle 
of property in the land he had re- 
deemed from the wilderness. 

In this way, a man who had set- 
tled upon a plot of ground, and 
with the labour of years brought it 
under cultivation, might be sur- 
prised any day by the appearance 
of a stranger who would show him 
a deed of purchase from the Federal 
Government covering the land in 
question, and at the same time serve 
him with a notice of ejectment. 
lhe squatter could not be brought 
to see the justice of a law by 
which the wild land he had re- 
claimed, and the rude log cabin his 
own hands had erected—which had 
been his home for years and in 
which his children had been born— 
should be wrested from him at the 
bidding of a distant government, 
and another man enjoy the fruits of 
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his labours. The consequence was 
that the vevata questio as to the 
ownership of the land was, not un- 
frequently, settled by the squatter 
putting a rifle bullet through the 
head of the new claimant; and, 
such was the state of public senti- 
ment in the community of which 
the offender was a member, that 
it was almost impossible to find a 
jury to convict him of murder for 
so doing. Indeed, throughout the 
West a feeling of bitter animosity 
against the Government was grow- 
ing up, which threatened to result 
in a chronic state of agrarian out- 
rage and resistance to the law, such 
as still exists, or lately existed, in 
some parts of Ireland. Fortunately, 
however, Congress was wise in time; 
the Pre-emption Act was passed in 
1840, and the angry feelings en- 
gendered by a rankling sense of 
injustice gradually died ont, so that 
at the present day the United States 
has no citizens more loyal than the 
settlers in the Far West. 

The Homestead Law was enacted 
in 1862; under it, every native born 
or naturalised citizen is entitled to- 
a farm of 160 acres without any 
payment whatever, the sole condition 
attached to the gift being that the- 
claimant shall reside upon the land 
for the term of five years, at the 
expiration of which period the farm 
becomes his absolute property. 
Furthermore, in order that a man 
may be afforded an opportunity of 
making a fresh start in life, untram- 
melled by previous pecuniary em- 
barrassments, one section of the 
Act provides that ‘No lands thus 
acquired shall in any event become 
liable to the satisfaction of any debt 
contracted prior to the issuing of 
the patent therefor.’ 

But the settler is allowed only 
one chance of obtaining a ‘ home- 
stead;’ if he sell or abandon his 
claim before the five years have ex- 
pired, he never obtains another. 
The sale, in fact, of a ‘homestead 
right,’ as it is termed, not only con-- 
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veys no title to the purchaser, but 
is regarded by the Government as 
prima facie evidence of abandon- 
ment, and the original claim is 
cancelled. 

So rapid, nevertheless, is the in- 
crease in the value of the public lands 
when once settled upon, that a very 
considerable proportion of all those 
who take up their quarter section 
under the Homestead Act, instead 
of waiting the five years for a free 
deed, prefer, before the expiration 
of the term, to pay the Government 
price of $1 25c. per acre, and thus 
perfect their title at once. And 
they do this in order not to lose an 
opportunity of effecting an advan- 
tageous sale should one present 
itself. Of course, having bought 
the land, the clauses of the Act 
rendering the sale of a ‘ homestead 
right’ null and void cease to be 
operative, and the seller conveys a 
perfectly good title to the purchaser. 

Indefeasibility of title, and the 
ease with which the conveyance of 
real estate is effected, are, indeed, 
not among the least of the advan- 
tages of the land system of the 
United States. In most of the new 
States the titles to all lands lying 
within their limits are derived pri- 
marily from the Federal Govern- 
ment, the only exceptions to the 
rule being those instances in which 
grants had been made by other 
Governments to their citizens of 
lands in provinces subsequently 
ceded to the United States. When 
acquiring territory in this manner, 
a stipulation has, of course, always 
been inserted in the treaties that 
private property should be re- 
spected ; and, in this way, Ameri- 
can jurists have been called upon to 
decide on the titles to grants of 
lands in California, made by Spain 
or Mexico, which, originally worth 
but little, became, after the dis- 
covery of gold in that State, and 
the consequent rush of emigration 
to it, of enormous value. In Louisi- 
ana, also, similar difficulties have 
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occasionally arisen as regards the 
construction of the early French 
patents. But, on the whole, there 
has been very little litigation, the 
Government of the United States 
having generally, when there was 
anything like a fair show of right 
on the part of a claimant, confirmed 
him in possession of the property, 
the title to which he professed to 
have derived from patents issued 
by the former owners of the soil. 

It was with a knowledge of these 
facts that, several years ago, a very 
daring attempt was made to perpe- 
trate a serious fraud upon the Fede- 
ral Government, and its tragic ter- 
mination created considerable sen- 
sation in Washington at the time. 

A Dr. Graham applied at the 
Land Office for a deed recognising 
him as the owner of a large tract of 
land in California, which he repre- 
sented himself to have purchased of 
the heirs of the individual to whom 
it had originally been granted by 
the Mexican Government. In sup- 
port of his claim, the Doctor pro- 
duced various documents in the 
Spanish language. One of them 
purported to be the patent by which 
the grant had in the first instance 
been made; in others, the several 
persons in whom the title to the 
lands had subsequently been vested 
were enumerated ; and the contract 
for the sale of the estate to him 
was, to all appearance, equally 
without a flaw. Everything, in fact, 
seemed so perfectly en regle, that 
Dr. Graham obtained his deed with 
very little trouble. 

The Doctor was a man of fine 
presence, highly accomplished, and 
of most gentlemanlike manners. 
These advantages, combined with 
the presumed fact of his being a 
millionaire, obtained for him the 
entrée to the best circles of the 
capital. After a time, however, 
reports began to be spread abroad 
that no such persons as those from 
whom he stated he had bought the 
property had ever had an existence, 
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and that, in fact, the whole claim 
was fraudulent. These rumours 
acquiring consistency, the Govern- 
ment ordered the arrest of Dr. 
Graham, and he was brought to 
trial for forgery. The result was a 
conviction. On the verdict being 
pronounced, theprisoner poured into 
a glass of water which stood near 
him a few drops of a colourless fluid, 
drank it off, and immediately, to 
the surprise and dismay of the spec- 
tators, fell to the ground —a 
corpse. 

When once a patent has been 
issued for a grant of land, the title 
to the property on the part of the 
grantee becomes absolutely unchal- 
lengeable, except in the contin- 
gency of his having, as in the 
above cited instance, obtained the 
deed by fraud. If, indeed, as has 
sometimes happened, the United 
States sells unoccupied land to 
which it has no legal claim, it is 
under the necessity of indemnifying 
the rightful owner; but no defect 
in the title on the part of the Go- 
vernment affects the purchaser ; he 
is secured against all possibility of 
loss. 

As, after land has passed out of 
the hands of the Government, the 
registration of all subsequent trans- 
fers of it is enforced by law, there 
is not at any time the slightest diffi- 
culty in ascertaining at the Record 
Office in whom the title to a piece 
of real estate was last vested. In 
fact, what Lord St. Leonards’ 
Registration of Lands Titles Bill 
would have done for England had 
it been compulsory, instead of per- 
missive, the laws of, I believe, with- 
out exception, every State in the 
Union have effected for its citizens. 
Thus it very rarely happens that 
disputed titles to land occupy the 
attention of either the Federal or 
State courts. 

The facilities, again, in all the 
States for the conveyance of real 
property are such that the title to 
an estate of ten thousand acres may 
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be embraced within the compass of 
a single page of foolscap; while the 
expense of drawing up and regis- 
tering the deed need not exceed five 
dollars. In this way, land in the 
United States is dealt in, and passes 
from one person to another, with 
almost the same readiness that the 
most ordinary commodities of com- 
merce do here. 

The result, indeed, of the land 
policy of the American people is 
shown in the fact that not only 
does nearly every farmer own the 
land he tills, but that there are, at 
the present time, in the United 
States, over six million freeholders, 
out of a population of about forty 
millions. 

The contrast between the state of 
things above described and that 
which exists in this country is cu- 
rious enough. Here, every genera- 
tion witnesses the aggregation of 
the bulk of the landed property in 
fewer and fewer hands. In America 
each year, it has been computed, 
adds over sixty thousand freeholders 
to the community. 

It is true that the accuracy of the 
return of the number of landowners 
in England in the last published 
census has been questioned on very 
high authority, and it doubtless 
much exceeds 30,776, the figures 
therein given; but the fact is beyond 
question that the owners of agri- 
cultural land in this country are 
rapidly becoming fewer and fewer. 
Of individuals owning a house and 
the half rood or so of ground it 
stands upon, there are, probably— 
owing to the operations of building 
societies and other causes — con- 
siderably more now than there were 
thirty or forty years ago. The land 
thus held, however, forms but a very 
small proportion of the whole, and 
it may be confidently asserted that 
at least eight-tenths of the landed 
property in Great Britain is in the 
possession of less than ten thousand 
persons; indeed, as it is a well- 
known fact that three noblemen 
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own between them one-quarter of 
all Scotland, the estimate given 
above of the number of proprietors 
is, probably, rather over than under 
the mark. 

In this country, in fact, not only 
the law of primogeniture, but the 
whole scope of modern legislation 
has had a tendency to divorce the 
great mass of the people from the 
land. In the United States, on the 
other hand, every effort has been 
made by the State to create and 
foster a multitude of small free- 
holders. 

Of course no comparison in this 
respect can fairly be instituted 
between a country like America, 
possessing practically almost inex- 
haustible supplies of land, and one 
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with so small an area as England, 
without a fair allowance being made 
for the different conditions of poli- 
tical and social existence imposed 
upon the latter by her circumscribed 
limits. Still, the contrast between 
the policy deliberately adopted by 
each of the two nations with regard 
to the soil is none the less marked. 
As to which is the better of the two 
systems for the great mass of the 
people, some evidence is afforded in 
the growing discontent in this coun- 
try with the existing state of the 
law as regards real property —a dis- 
content which, though it may pos- 
sibly be stifled for a time, will ulti- 
mately, there can be but little doubt, 
insist on making itself heard. 


W. C. M. 





THE MISADVENTURES OF MR. CATLYNE, Q.C. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

‘ QELF-GOV ERNMENT!’ repeat- 

ed Stephens Green, plunging 
headlong into his subject. ‘** You 
shall never have it,’’ declare all the 
organs of English opinion in one 
note. “Never!” says the Jupiter. 
“Thoughit dissolve the empire, we’ll 
refuse it,” decrees the’mighty Blun- 
derbole. “Tis impracticable, an in- 
consistency, an impossibility,”’ de- 
cides the Waytail. ‘A very piebald 
sort of thing,” says the Magpie, 
with achatter. ‘“‘ Vulgar and Irish, 
necessurily underbred,”’ sneers the 
Superfine. “Trish never do know 
what they want,” lisps the Picca- 
dilly. “Want only the cat-o’-nine- 
tails, and ought to get it,” growls 
out the Garroter. “ And plenty of 
ef it too,” grins the constitutional 
Mrs. Harvis. 

‘Such is the oracular judgment 
of the English journals; it is de- 
cided, fellow-countrymen, that we 
are not to govern ourselves—de- 
creed that we shall not. We are 
even distinctly cautioned not to be 
too clamorous and persistent in 
continuing to ask for this forbidden 
fruit of Home Rule. 

‘Infallible London press, how do 
you know? Who commissioned 
you to decide ? 

‘Whatever event chances to be 
disagreeable in politics is regarded 
as impossible, or at least very 
wicked, unless it should succeed in 
establishing itself; then it is alto- 
gether different. This is the wise 
old British rule; success is the 
main right; the powers that be are 
always legitimate ones. The pre- 
cept of rendering unto Caesar means, 
Give to the man in possession only ; 
he is the true Cesar. Staunchness in 
maintaining is the practical test of 
legitimacy. Possession itself confers 


a vested right which needs nothing 
but the argument of seizure to es- 
tablish. He who is not stout enough 
to hold on by what he has is de facto 
proved not to be Cesar, but an im- 
postor who owns no tribute from 
anybody.’ 

Here Stephens Green had a glass 
of water, and moved about on the 
platform thoroughly at ease. Open- 
ing a volume, he then read this pas- 
sagein aconfident tone: ‘“It is 
very difficult to make the mass of 
mankind believe that the state of 
things is ever to be otherwise than 
as they have been accustomed to 
see it. I have very often heard old 
persons describe the impossibility 
of making anyone believe that the 
American colonies could ever be 
separated from this country. It 
was always considered an idle 
dream of discontented politicians, 
good enough to fill up the periods 
of a speech, but which no practical 
man devoid of the spirit of party 
considered to be within the limits 
of possibility. There was a period 
when the slightest concession would 
have satisfied the Americans, but all 
the world was in heroics. One set 
of gentlemen met at the ‘ Lamb,’ an- 
other at the ‘Lion;’ blood and trea- 
sure men, breathing war, vengeance, 
and contempt; and in eight years 
afterwards anawkward-looking gen- 
tleman in plain clothes walked up 
to the drawing-room of St. James’s 
in the midst of the gentlemen of the 
‘Lion’ and the ‘Lamb,’ and was in- 
troduced as the Ambassador froin the 
United States of America.”’ 

‘So writes Sydney Smith, one of 
the most straightforward and honest 
political writers that ever lived,’ 
continues Stephens Green. ‘The 
gentlemen of the “ Lion” and the 
“Lamb” were the political s wearers 
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and swaggerers of the day. We 
know that the race is not yet ex- 
tinct; we could put our finger on 
some of them, perhaps, at this hour. 
How these gentry of the “Lion” and 
the ‘‘ Lamb,” who had all along been 
breathing war, vengeance, and con- 
tempt, must have looked askance 
and ashamed of themselves when 
the crisis arrived at last, when the 
unwelcome visitor presented his un- 
graceful person in the blaze of the 
assembled Court; how supercilious 
they were; how impertinent their 
airs; how petulant; how foppishly 
the jewelled eye-glasses may have 
stared him out of countenance! Did 
they in truth shrink aside from the 
drab presence of thenewambassador, 
orelsedid the lacedmaccaroni cringe 
for the favour of a recognition, bend- 
ing until their satin shoulder-knots 
kissed the marble pavement, and the 
tips of their velvet scabbards pointed 
to the sky? 

‘One must recall the superb 
spirit of the nation then in order to 
appreciate the sarcasm of this cut- 
ting episode of “the new ambas- 
sador in the drawing-room of St. 
James’s.”’ 

‘The display of British temper 
which the revolt of the colonies had 
provoked! Every Harry had his 
beaver up; every swaggerer tapped 
his sword-hilt. ‘ Blood and trea- 
sure’ men fumed in the coffee 
houses; gentlemen wore martial 
airs in the House, and argued the 
question in an uncompromising 
mood. The colonists were rebels, 
and should be put down; to discuss 
terms with rebels was an outrage. 
Gunpowder was the only argument 
admissible. Rebellion should be 
slaked in blood, stewed in its 
gravy, according to the modern 
German receipt for cooking an 
adversary’s goose. No gentleman 
could discuss the American ques- 
tion unless on a basis of hanging 
and quartering. Lord North, in 
his place in Parliament, expressed 
these sentiments of the nation in 
fervid language, sentiments which 
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he did not feel, language which was 
false ; but it did not matter ; it was 
the fashion of the time to be false 
in politics ; the era of conscientious 
statesmanship had not dawned; 
ministers were not so scrupulous 
as they have become in our time; 
public men were made of flesh and 
blood, not of hypocrisy and of 
morals. Besides, the will of the 
Sovereign had still to be regarded. 
The Court was yet a power in 
England, although a George was 
King, and the Court was for war. 
At all events, Lord North, in oppo- 
sition to Fox, as well as to every 
reasonable opinion, and in opposi- 
tion also to his own conscience, 
sided with the King and the “ blood 
and treasure men.” War was to 
proceed ; to discuss terms was de- 
clared high treason. Lord North 
cleverly fell in with the mood, and 
became the most popular of mini- 
sters. The applause of Parliament 
re-echoed throughout the kingdom, 
and on every hand the same martial 
note resounded. In the heat of the 


fanfaronnade, however, a whisper 


went round—something of a secret 
treaty with France—and, strangely, 
the popular ear caught the rumour 
even before the Cabinet itself. 
Then came news of the fall of 
Yorktown and, culmination of 
disaster, the surrender of Burgoyne. 
It was a thunderclap. All Eng- 
land shivered as if struck. All 
the valour ran out of the English 
race as through a sieve; the ardour 
of every pot-house politician fell at 
once to freezing point. There is 
not such another illustration of a 
national knock-under, of a similar 
collapse. At the first outbreak of 
rebellion the agent of the colonies 
had been dismissed with contempt, 
sent off to join his brethren in re- 
bellion. He now returned as am- 
bassador from the United States of 
America. He was the awkward- 
looking gentleman that I spoke of 
just now, and the courtiers who had 
to receive him the ci-devant swag- 
gerers of the “ Lion’’and the “Lamb.” 
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‘How did the infallible press be- 
have upon that trying occasion ? 
What principle did it exhibit—those 
leaders of opinion, which had so often 
decreed that the awkward-looking 
gentleman and the awkward-look- 
ing event were alike impossibili- 
ties? Did they bend to the 
temporary discomfiture, and begin 
next week to be infallible all over 
again on some fresh set of events ? 
Exactly as our pltilosophic contem- 
poraries would do under like condi- 
tions or actually did yesterday in 
the instance of—say, the Irish 
Church measure—and may do to- 
morrow when the execrable Union 
comes to be repealed, and a native 
Parliament sits in College Green. 

‘An event that never shall be, 
depend upon it!” roars out John 
Bull, and he shouts it at the loudest. 
A principle is here involved, and he 
will stand to it like a Briton—as if 
anybody adheres to principles now- 
a-days,’ said Stephens Green, drop- 
ping his voice, ‘unless indeed it be 
the leader of the Government, of 
course—and the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, perhaps,’ he added, amidst a 
storm of laughter. ‘We know how 
Jobn Bull adheres to British prin- 
ciples. Awhile ago Catholic Eman- 
cipation was such a principle, and 
our good King George was such an 
unyielding, uncompromising Briton. 
That excellent monarch declared 
that, rather than sign to Emanci- 
pation, he would abdicate and retire 
to the German baths. Yet what 
came of it? Did he abdicate? or 
did he take the wise middle view, 
and consent to the hateful measure ? 
How, let me ask, how if this 
accursed Union means chronic 
anarchy, confusion, internal discord, 
eternal agitation, imperial danger ? 
How, under such conditions, would 
British principle consider the pru- 
dence of its maintenance? “Never 
mind,” says John Bull, “ I will again 
sacrifice blood and treasure to pre- 
vent it—sooner yield up peace of 
mind, business, comfort, security— 
everything. Like another Samson, 
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I vow to seize the two pillars of the 
State, and shake down the whole 
structure about the heads of myself 
and brother Philistines, rather than 
consent to it.”’ 

‘ Blind Philistines! not you. You 
may bluster and take sides, but that. 
is all ; itdoes not commit you toany- 
thing or entail consequences, as you 
have long since abandoned the habit 
of fighting for the side which you se- 
lect. ‘Enough that the world should 
still recognise your strength in gene- 
ral terms ; let it be so, without put- 
ting your reputation to the special 
test of an ordeal of battle. You 
possess admittedly a splendid navy 
—a becoming boast. Admire it; ’tis 
made for show. Those ribbed sea 
monsters are perfect in every way : 
thoroughly armed, perfectly plated, 
and perfectly defenceless also, it is 
whispered; but no matter. Un- 
doubtedly they can sink ; we doubt 
if they can swim, and would rather 
continue to doubt a while longer 
whether or not they can fight. 
Remember that— 


Ships are but boards, sailors but men. 


But now ships are boards no longer ; 
sailors have proved themselves not 
seamen ; who knows if on trial they 
shall turn out to be men of war ? 
‘The phantom, the Battle of 
Dorking, frightened you into that 
first masquerade the Battle of 
Berkshire ; no fresh dread of Eng- 
land’s prowess has grown out of 
that experiment, your first mock 
campaign on the Hoa’s Back. Shall 
we presently have a battle of Dork- 
ing or of Berkshire on the waves ? 
‘Let things alone, John Bull; as 
long as a remainder of the old 
wooden-wall flavour remains with 
your modern steel-platers don’t dis- 
turb it by hazardous exhibitions. 
If the world continues to take 
things on trust, it is not your busi- 
ness to raise doubts or open its eyes. 
‘In substance we know that you 
will not. You are prudent; proofs 
of your discretion abound on every 
hand. You are not to be driven 
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into dangerous adventures. Quite 
lately you took the side of Denmark, 
when Prussia, ripe for plunder, set 
forward on her raid through Europe. 
On Denmark’s side was truth, ho- 
nour, justice, and—England. The 
Jupiter wrote down the Prussians ; 
the Garroter threatened ; the Super- 
Jine said they were underbred ; the 
Piccadilly and Wagtail backed up 
the Danish King ; he was a hero; : 
to boot, the father of England's 
future Queen. The Prussian, how- 
ever, proceeded in his roughshod 
fashion, and Denmark went under 
in the struggle. What came of it ? 
Nothing! ‘The Prussians were un- 
taught knaves, unmannerly. Eng- 
lish gentlemanhood would not stoop 
to notice those reiving Uhlans. It 
did not, at all events, either then or 
at a later time, when in the great 
battue of petty German royalties 
Hanover, with a host of smaller fry, 
went sliding into the throat of the 
leviathan Prussia. This was close 
work. Hanover was at one time 
England. Not only had it been part 
of the Crown dominions, but that 
part of them which held the dearest 
place in the affections of a deceased 
and venerated monarch—it was the 
Balmoral of the time. But for acci- 
dent of sex, her Majesty would be 
the present sovereign of Hanover. 
Happy accident! for in such a case 
we should have had a war—war— 
r, perhaps, an article in the Jupiter 
aaliadion out that the wretched 
Electorate had never in truth been 
anything but a source of weakness, 
an inconvenience to the country, 
distracting or diverting the atten- 
tion of our Sover eign; that in justice 
it belonged to the German people, 
and, as a matter of policy, had 
better be quietly restored to the 
Teutonic race, and a happy riddance 
it would be for the practical people 
of England. Though undoubtedly 
true that the dispossessed King of 
Hanover derived by legitimate and 
regular succession from an Knglish 
sovereign, still as by illegitimate 
and irregular succession the Hano- 
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verian throne had passed from the 
House of Guelph to that of Hohen- 
zollern, British dignity had no fur- 
ther concern except to wash - its 
hands of the affair, and acquiesce 
in an arrangement which appeared 
to accord so well with the genius 
of the great, conquering German 
nation. 

‘This, to a certainty, is the lan- 
guage which your leading organs 
would utter, John Bull, fer all your 
lion’s mane; and the moral of it is 
plain : 

Thou wear a lion's hide ? doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf-skin on those recreant 
limbs! 

‘Let me refresh your memories, fel- 
low-countrymen, as to the action of 
John Bull in a recent event in which 
we were all concerned. Remember 
what a state of feeling existed here 
before the recent Church Act became 
law ; positively people have already 
forgotten how hot and truculent they 
were then, how resolutely unreason- 
able, how they vowed and threat- 
ened. Bigotry and Ascendency 
joined hands to oppose the Disesta- 
blishment. “ Nosurrender” was the 
watchword of the English garrison 
in this country. Protestant laymen 
swore, Protestant curates and in- 
cumbents vowed, that the Church 
should only be reached through her 
children’s blood. A crowd of ex- 
pectant martyrs appeared upon 
public platforms, for it was not in 
vestries and conventicles, but in the 
light of day at public meetings, that 
they vowed and swore. Protestant 
nobles assembled; the old Orange 
chivalry was in arms; the spirit of 
Enniskillen and Londonderry was 
evoked. Fora while plain treason 
stalked abroad; the Sovereign was 
threatened in terms. Her Majesty 
was told that her predecessor James 
had violated his coronation oath, and 
reminded that the stout Protestants 
of Ireland had kicked his throne 
into the Boyne. 

‘Yet in the face of such an oppo- 
sition, through such a compact of 
forces, the Church Act passed, 
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penetrating the hostile lines as 
easily as if the close ranks had been 
constructed of cardboard, or had 
been organised by CaRDWELL—by 
Mr. Secretary CaRDWELL,’ repeated 
Stephens Green, as an apprecia- 
tive chuckle vibrated through the 
hall. 

‘ At a stroke the miracle was ac- 
complished, swiftly asa transforma- 
tion scene. Even the performing 
harlequin of the pantomime was 
himself astonished at the achieve- 
ment, and the cuckoo press, which 
had so long been calling Heaven to 
witness in vigorous prose, screaming 
out sacrilege in marked italics, at 
once changed note and began to 
congratulate the country on the ex- 
cellent measure of relief. (Groans 
for the cuckoo press. ) 

‘So it will be with every national 
petition when the voice which de- 
mands it shall have attained suffi- 
cient compass or gathered to a cer- 
tain degree of strength, or it may 
be of fury. 

‘Fenianism had reached such a 
degree of intensity, such an instruc- 
tivedegree. We have Agamemnon’s 
word for it. He declared that his 
eyes and his sensibilities were alike 
opened and developed by the energy 
of that outbreak, that it had taught 
him to appreciate the importance of 
Irish discontents, thereby raising 
Fenianism to the dignity of a minis- 
terial educator, of an imperial ne- 
cessity. (Prolonged cheers for the 
Fenians from both the galleries. ) 

‘As he has a well-known taste 
for experiments of that kind, he 
may possibly desire to complete his 
political education now by studying 
the features of actual Irish dis- 
contents in the light of another Irish 
imsurrection ; who knows that may 
be his intention ?’ said the lecturer 
with emphasis. 

‘If so, we can oblige him at the 
shortest notice whenever he desires 
it,’ responded a voice in the gallery. 

‘I for one do not compliment him 
on his new attitude, on his change 
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of position,’ exclaimed Stephens 
Green, striking the reading-desk. 
‘One need but reflect on the 
verve of his early declarations to 
render the caricature of his actual 
position complete in every particu- 
lar. Remember the standpoint 
from which he started, the original, 
very original, pleas for his Alma 
Mater Fenianism, where he confes- 
sedly matriculated in Irish politics 
—those in extenuation of agrarian 
crime, the “measures of justice 
long deferred,” the speeches of the 
frantic Lancashire tour, when with 
the recklessness of an extreme ig- 
norance he first plunged into the 
intricacies of the Irish Question. 
You follow me, I trust?’ said Ste- 
phens Green, changing his tone; ‘I 
refer to that period when his pre- 
tentious lieutenant, Big John Bir- 
mingham, first fell into obscurity 
and rose to office.’ (Groans for the 
Brummagem democrat.) ‘ Like the 
exploded stage Irishman of bygone 
days, our great personage has since 
been exhibiting himself in many 
variations of the same quasi-humor- 
ous performance. In the first act it 
was the wheedling vein, all smiles 
and posturing and Liberal blarney. 
“ReMeDIAL Measures ”’ headed the 
playbill, and all went well. Then 
came a change of time and a quicker 
step; with a whoop and a flourish, 
ashillelagh session was introduced— 
the slap-bang interlude now, ladies 
and gentlemen, if you please. The 
press was threatened, the Habeas 
Corpus suspended according to esta- 
blished precedents ; strong cords of 
coercion were unwound ready for the 
application of the strong hand. In 
this instance the Lord-Lieutenant 
was the strong hand. Don’t smile ; 
I do not intend it in a sarcastic 
sense,’ added the speaker, pausing 
to allow the tittering to subside. 
‘A regimen of coercion was pre- 
scribed, a policy of terrorism, sup- 
plemented by full-flavoured declara- 
tions to North British mobs, ending, 
however, secundum arfem ina popu- 
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lar “breakdown” before the foot- 
lights, an afterpiece to the comedy 
which, by the way, the audience 
fully expected. At present, how- 
ever, artifice is manifestly to be the 
leading characteristic of the ma- 
nagement; nor blarney nor force is 
relied upon to attract the House 
next time, but experimental artifices 
again—thimble-rigging, intrigue. 
At his wits’ end for a new device, 
our artist advances to the orchestra 
with a smirk. An exalted per- 
sonage, observe William Tell, now 
in the character of—the ARTFUL 
DopcEer—a very versatile genius.’ 

‘You are a Tory in disguise!’ 
here cried out a voice in the 
gallery. 

‘ Artful Dodger, thereby violating 
the especial copyright character of a 
distinguished Parliamentary rival,’ 
retorted Stephens Green. ‘Is that 
being a Tory, lask? Iam neither 
a Whig nor a Tory, nor a place- 
expectant, notwithstanding my sus- 
picious profession. Iam an Irish- 
man, that is all; those are my 
politics, nothing more—an Irish- 
man, nothing less,’ repeated Ste- 
phens Green, with a flourish of his 
hand. 

‘Better stop now, Mr. Green; 
you have produced an impression,’ 
whispered one of the committee on 
the platform, as the bursts of ap- 
plause kept rolling through the 
hall. ‘Better wind up now and 
leave it so. You have done very 
well.’ 

‘I see Catlyne underneath, and 
must say something about our 
precious members first,’ was the 
reply. I overheard this distinctly, 
and it set my temper on edge. 

‘ You go too far, sir ; this country 
owes a clear debt of gratitude to 
Agamemnon!’ cried out the same 
voice in the gallery. 

‘ Ay, gratitude, my friend ; while 
at this moment the liberty of every 
one of us lies.at the mercy of the 
Viceroy’s fiat—almost at the dis- 
cretion of an over-suspicious, over- 
zealous, or of a dishonest policeman. 
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Is that the motive of your grati- 
tude ?’ Stephens Green continued. 
‘There is not a civil severity which 
is not in theory in force at present, 
and may become actually in force at 
a stroke of the Viceregal pen. ‘To 
possess a firearm for sport or self. 
defence in this country subjects to 
imprisonment. An index sits at 
Dublin Castle; the newspapers are 
watched and warned, and circu- 
late but by official sufferance. What 
is there—and I put the query to 
my friend in the gallery — what 
is there in civil legislation more 
treacherous and deadly than the 
two Coercion Acts which are in 
actual operation at this moment ? 

‘ Gratitude to Agamemnon ? gra- 
titude for that he has got us well 
under foot, and proves us slaves 
because we are content to remain 
there. Is that the meaning of it? 
What further advance in the direc- 
tion of severity, let me ask, is it 
possible for him now to make? un- 
less, indeed, he were at once to 
supplant police rule by the drum- 
head, exactly as the former has 
already, in a great measure, super- 
seded the action of ordinary judicial 
tribunals. Possibly he may even 
yet descend to that lower degree, 
if the influences which have up to 
this impelled him so far should exact 
afurther retrograde movement. Un- 
der pressure of Parliamentary re- 
quirements he may yet find himself 
decline to the legislation of his 
famous namesake and predecessor, 
that other William, who gave us 4 
Cornwallis for a Viceroy, and pa- 
cified the country by the method 
of Castlereagh and of General Lake. 

‘Plainly if Agamemnon were 
presently to decline so far in policy 
as to repeat the experiments of ’98, 
it would not be as great a change 
of position as that which he has 
already accomplished. From the 
starting point of Remedial Measures 
to the Coercion which is actually 
in operation, the change was greater 
than it need now be to introduce 
the “summary dealings” of the 
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Rebellion—the triangle, the gibbet, 


and the drum-head. 

‘The difference, however, is that 
tyranny dares not now apply the 
terrorism which it is weak enough 
to enact. Youcannot execute your 
blustering decrees, John Bull; that 
is the truth of it. The national 
press laughs at your Castle index. 
Sedition is talked as openly as any- 
body likes, and will continue to be, 
no matter how you strain the Con- 
stitution to prevent it. The moon- 
struck Viceroy, armed withthe very 
coercion bolts which he has himself 
forged, is after all but a painted 
Jupiter; he is powerless for all his 
powers of proclamation ; he stands a 
mark for satire, and at every admi- 
nistrative movement is pasquinaded 
mercilessly. Armed to the teeth, he 
dares not lift a finger. Like a timid 
person holding a firearm, he dreads 
nothing so much as that the pistol 
shall explode and shoot himself. 
He has an absolute power to put 
down talking and writing, but he can- 
not put down thinking anyway, and 
therein dwells the mischief. What 
an easy task the Government would 
have of it; how glibly the Castle 
would govern if people could only be 
prosecuted for their thoughts ; but 
the law is imperfect in that respect; 
it cannot be made to do it—even a 
special commission won’t. You 
can’t get at the contents of people’s 
heads in a tangible manner except 
by battering them with bludgeons 
in Phoenix Park; and materials 
obtained in that way are not avail- 
able in practice ; they are not evi- 
dence to go to a jury. 

‘Here is another view of it: 

“You, John Bull, rely I suppose, 
onthe vigilance ofyourCastleto keep 
things quiet, and it is another proof 
of your excellent understanding in 
Irish matters that you do. In case 
of a fresh outbreak your Castle 
would be on the alert, and therefore 
you feel very secure; but the Castle 
would also be rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting its energy and 
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usefulness, even while you were at 

our wits’ end with anxiety. It 
would bid the rising ‘God speed’ 
and profit by your distress. Itwould 
regard a rebellion in the light of a 
godsend, and, according to prece- 
dent, foment the rismg in many 
secret and cautious ways, in order 
that the flame might rise to suffi- 
cient height to be put out with 
credit and profit to all concerned. It 
is by such practices that the system 
goes on, that the Castle lives, and 
that you are legitimately plundered. 
In case of rebellion all kinds of 
salaried supernumeraries would be 
wanted; these supers are well paid. 
The salaries of permanent officials 
would be doubled at once, and 
remain doubled afterwards, as in 
the Fenian example. There would 
be special commissions, sensation 
trials; detectives and informers 
would prosper. The Bar would 
have a season of it, the Attorney- 
General for the time being make a 
fortune ; the Lord-Lieutenant would 
have a dukedom, the village consta- 
ble sixpence aday. Oh, wise John 
Bull! Your Coercion Acts may, 
perhaps, save you from the malice 
of your insurgent enemies, but what 
is to save you from the insatiable 
appetites of your official friends, 
prevent you from being plundered 
and eaten up by the hosts of Irish 
parasites which cling on to your 
flank ?’ 

‘Be wise, Mr. Green; wind up,’ 
again observed the friend on the 
platform cautiously, as the lecturer 
paused for breath. 

‘IT am coming to the “members” 
in a moment,’ he whispered in reply, 
and then added aloud— 

‘The members, our ‘representa- 
tives, who consented to this last 
national outrage, who voted for these 
Coercion Acts, may, perhaps with 
some truth, aver that they did not 
at the time understand the full 
extent of their application ; but the 
Government-men of my own pro- 
fession, who understood it well, 
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will be careful to hold their tongues 
upon the subject, never doubt 
it,’ he continued, looking directly 
at me. ‘It is their business to 
understand these laws, exactly as it 
may presently become their duty to 
prosecute under them; and if it 
should, we know but too well that 
they will perform it rigorously —we 
may rely that they will do their duty 
in that way (cheers), for my un- 
happy profession has been tho- 
roughly degraded ; the political Bar 
is bought up body and soul, and in 
Ireland there is none other but the 
political Bar. Not a pound of bar- 
rister’s flesh but is the legitimate 
property of the Castle, and the 
Castle, like Shylock, inexorably in- 
sists on exacting the last penny- 
weight of its purchased pound—’ 

‘ Befouling his own nest,’ ex- 
claims a voice. 

‘The Irish Bar has been bought 
up and paid for at a handsome 
figure, but the Irish members have 
not been purchased. Let us be just 
to Agamemnon; to his eternal credit 
I say it : the Irish members have re- 
ceived nothing from him but an un- 
varying contempt, which on this 
ground I admit entitles him to the 
lasting gratitude of our country. 

‘He has not bought them; per- 
haps he has not thought them 
worth buying. If he holds them 
under command, ’tis only because 
they have given themselves freely ; 
but he has not offered anything 
for them—nothing—not a Scotch 
bawbee. If out of pure love or ad- 
miration they have bestowed them- 
selves, the gift is invariably re- 
quited in an equally sentimental 
manner by the great man; never 
anything substantial in exchange 
—never any bread. To borrow a 
dreary quotation which we have 
heard applied otherwise, he says— 


To him who I do know to love me best, 
He should be sure to have my favours least. 


‘That is Agamemnon’s favour to 
the Irish member ; he may love, 
perhaps, but he certainly will not 
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endow him; he refuses to pur- 
chase. It is the one blot on the 
statesman’s genius in the eyes of 
our representatives. The body of 
them comes flowing on perpetually 
towards him—on in continuous 
stream—and he lets them come 
or go or flow on as they please, for 
ever, ever, like the river in the bal- 
lad; but he will not purchase ; he 
refuses to corrupt. By conse- 
quence the despairing Irish mem- 
ber is at last driven to corrupt him- 
self, and he does successfully— 
Each like a mildewed ear blasting his 
brother. 


‘Alas, for bygone times! those 
merry Palmerston days when “ the 
men,” not measures or constituen- 
cies, were objects of the minister’s 
care, are gone, never to return. 
The lofty Agamemnon will not see 
those obsequious waiting gentle- 
men; he is too tall of stature for 
that; he stares over their sacred 
representative heads, regarding no- 
thing but the constituencies be- 
yond them, or, worse even, the un- 
anointed persons of unofficial out- 
them. It may be 
virtuous and high-minded of him, 
but it is hard, hard treatment 
nevertheless for some of our friends 
to support—years of starvation, 
of sombre, lingering, Egyptian fa- 
mine, and yet no change, no corn 
coming into Egypt, nothing to be 
had from this hard-fisted, heartless 
Pharaoh—always lenten entertain- 
ment, a perpetual black fast, and 
still no approaching symptom of a 
compensating period of Easter jol- 
lity. Still they are content to en- 
dure and prolong these gastronomic 
sufferings ; they persevere with the 
courage of heroes or of martyrs, in 
hope that the heart of this political 
Pope may soften some day—that he 
will relent. Relent! not he! He 
knows no compassion for them ; he 
knows the stuff of which they are 
made too well for that; he turns upon 
the abject, menial rout with words 
ofscorn: “You ‘undertakers’ from 
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over the Channel, avaunt! You 
are not the legitimate offspring of 
constituencies ; there is no force be- 
hind you, no principles in you, no re- 
presentation belonging to you. You 
are usurpers and impostors, scrofu- 
lons with intrigue, meanly ambitious. 
You hate and despise each other, 
but your wretched country most of 
all. You parasites and brigands! 
Pll not know you, nor meddle with 
you; I refuse to eat with ye, drink 
with ye, or even to traffic with ye. 
Pll not be seen marching through 
Coventry with such . gang of scare- 
crows. ‘You are not representative 
men—you are the ‘Iris Lor!’ If 
representatives were of my mind, 
they’d trancheon you out for taking 
their names upon you.” 

‘If Agamemnon does not venture 
to say this distinctly, in the Doll 
Tearsheet vein, he acts as if he had, 
and everybody knows that he thinks 
it. Yetourmembers crouch the lower 
for his contempt. Cabinet arro- 
gance, Westminster airs, are over- 
much for ‘Celtic servility—for the 
shrinking ‘Irish Lot’ to withstand. 
The more rigid the minister, the 
more subservient they become ; the 
meeker under the august bad tem- 
per of their idol Agamemnon; he 
is indeed the King of Men for 
them—Wittiam V. of England— 
as absolute a monarch quite as the 
contemporary uncrowned sovereign 
Adolphe I. of Versailles—William 
the glorious and pious, who may 
yet bequeath us too an immortal 
memory, like his great predecessor 
and namesake the Orange Prince, 
the “ Reducer’ of Ireland; and, 
perhaps, like the sainted Dutchman, 
prove a merciless tyrant to the obsti- 
nate land which refuses alike to 
admire his pretentious character or 
regard as genuine his hypocritical 
experiments at national concilia- 
tion.’ 

As these words were uttered by 
Stephens Green, my nerves broke 
out in flagrant rebellion. Almost 
unconsciously I rose from my place, 
and advancing somehow on the 
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back rail of the foremost seat, 
I abruptly interrupted the speaker. 
‘I cannot endure this any longer,’ 
I said, in a calm tone—‘ this attack 
on a great statesman, one of the 
best of men, as uncalled for as it is 
unfair. I appeal to the good sense 
of this assembly, notwithstanding 
the manifest strength of its hostile 
prejudices—’ 

‘Better not make a donkey of 
yourself, sir, before all the people,’ 
said a voice behind ; and, as I hesi- 
tated for a word, they pulled me 
back gently into my place again. 

‘But it is idle to discuss this 
here; it is vain to appeal either to 
the reason or the patriotism of the 
present array of Irish members—to 
the vast majority of them,’ said 
Stephens Green, waving me aside 
in a patronising way, as if the inter- 
ruption was of no consequence. 
‘But, fellow-countrymen, a time is 
near at hand when it may not be 
idle to direct your attention to the 
performances of those who are com- 
missioned to represent this country. 
A general election is imminent— 
that is, the day of judgment ap- 
proaches for many of them; and on 
the day of wrath, when the fatal 
hour shall strike at last, and at the 
approaching election each melan- 
choly undertaker of the band will 
have again to ascend the scaffold— 
the hustings platform—to undergo 
a certain execution at your hands, 
even then, so engrained is the syco- 
phancy of this body, so entirely has 
all manhood damped out of it; even 
at that supreme moment, when the 
death-bell is tolling and the mourn- 
ful procession is in actual move- 
ment, the victims will yet bend in 
one last act of worship before the 
grim and relentless idol who has 
wrought their doom, and with a de- 
votion which is not heroism, but the 
climax of personal demoralisation, 
salute him, Agamemnon Imperator, 
in the language of the old victims of 
the arena, ‘“ Ave, Cesar, morituri te 
salutant — morituri te salutant,”’’ 
repeated Stephens Green, darting 
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his eye-glass fixedly in my direc- 
tion. It appeared very plain that 
he intended the words to havea 
personal application, and it stung 
me to the quick to think so. So 
extremely was I provoked, that I 
found myself again in the act of ad- 
dressing the audience, without the 
consciousness of having risen. This 
time no charitable hand was behind 
to pull at my coat-tail. 

‘Mr. Mayor, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men,—Although for some time a 
public man, this is the first occasion 
in my lifein which I find myself placed 
in the painful position of having toin- 
terrupt a public lecturer’—a hideous 
stillness prevailed as I paused and 
realised the absurdity of my posi- 
tion —‘a public lecturer; a gen- 
tleman, ladies and gentlemen, who 
is my friend, whose talents I ad- 
mire, by whose eloquence I have 
been charmed. It is not an agree- 
able office; I am extremely reluc- 
tant. My position is indeed an un- 


fortunate one ; for lam—I am—’ 
* An Irish member, perhaps ?’ sug- 


gested a voice behind. I turned; 
there was a peal of laughter. 

‘For I am convinced that this as- 
semblage—intelligent assemblage— 
will, on reflection, refuse to sanction 
the unfair attack, or agree to the 
unjustifiable aspersions which have 
been so fiercely launched at the 
character of one of the best, as well 
as greatest, statesmen who have 
appeared on the political stage in 
modern times—’ 

‘A clap for James Stephens!’ 
shouted a Revolutionist in the right- 
hand gallery. 

‘A minister who has done this 
country more thorough—’ 

‘True for you there,’ said another 
voice on the left ; ‘done this country 
more thoroughly than any of his 
predecessors.’ 

‘Done this country more thorough 
good in his own way, according to 
his lights—’ 

‘His ideas you mean,’ said an- 
other Oppositionist. 

‘The spirit of ascendency which 
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crushed your forefathers he has 
broken down—’ 

‘He has broken down indeed, as 
everybody expected; that is clear 
enough,’ said a man immediately 
behind. 

‘The revolutionary sentiment 
which animates this assemblage 
takes me, I confess, quite by sur- 
prise,’ I said, hesitating the more 
because my temper as well as my 
fluency was affected by these inter- 
ruptions. ‘The evident spirit of 
ingratitude towards him, the great 
and good man, which ventures to ex- 
hibit itself fills me with pain, and 
that you should suffer it to ap- 
pear does not redound either to the 
morality of your opinions or to the 
honour of your intelligence. I wish 
—I wish to avoid strong language 
of every kind,’ I said, endeavouring 
to dominate a confused mixture of 
cheers, laughter, and hisses, which 
began to rumble in the galleries, 
‘but Iam appalled at the evidence 
of false—false principles,’ I shouted 
at the top of my voice— of invete- 
rate malice, of political bigotry, which 
I see displayed on every side of this 
hall.’ alt 

Here one of the committee on the 
platform dropped a whisper into the 
ear of Stephens Green, who with a 
laugh turned to communicate it to 
the Mayor. 

‘It is not in the least creditable 
to your town,’ I continued at the 
utmost pitch of voice, ‘nor to the 
credit of our common country, and 
for the first time in my life to-night 
I incline to blush at the name of 
Irishman — to be ashamed of my 
nationality.’ 

Here Stephens Green, still laugh- 
ing, nodded to the orchestra. The 
band began to play. 

‘Stop! but five minutes to ex- 
plain myself is all I ask! this is 
cowardly, unmanly!’ I shrieked, 
but the drummer, who was under- 
neath, understood his business, be- 
gan to thwack his best, and in the 
surrounding uproar my utmost effort 
of voice was drowned. 
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Mechanically I looked in the di- 
rection of Canon Ingomar’s seat ; his 
face was apoplectic with exploding 
laughter. Then some hands from 
behind were laid upon me, and I 
subsided gently backward into the 
body of the crowd. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘You were not altogether so suc- 
cessful, Catlyne, last night, as your 
friends might have desired; you 
made a sensation certainly, but not 
much impression. At least that is 
the impression which I carried away 
after witnessing your performance,’ 
Stephens Green said next morn- 
ing, lounging over a late breakfast. 
‘When next you intend to cut a 
figure in public, be advised not to fall 
straight forward on a man in the 
height of a popular triumph; it’s 
foolhardy and dangerous, bad gene- 
ralship. I was the popular idol of 


the hour, and as you rode full tilt 
at the windmill, what could you 
expect, then, but a roll-over? That 
has happened which anybody might 


have foreseen.’ 

‘You had the band hired on pur- 
pose, Green,’ I said. ‘It was a 
piece of forethought on your part, 
to prevent anybody from interrupt- 
ing the progress of your rodomon- 
tade—shameful ! ’ 

*You don’t believe that of a friend 
and brother politician, do you?’ asked 
Stephens Green, pausing with his 
fork in the air. ‘It was capital 
music, however.’ 

‘It was in every way a discredit- 
able performance—’ 

‘The band’s, perhaps, and your 
performance certainly, but not mine; 
I protest mine was the very reverse, 
highly satisfactory,’ he answered, ex- 
amining his plate with a fastidious 
eye-glass. ‘I expected a break-down, 
but the legs kept under me some- 
how. "T'was the pace did it, per- 
haps. Nothing like speed for 
safety in a race. Prudence lies in 
going headlong. Mere force of steam 

ept me upright, or else I must 
ave more in me than people ima- 
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gined, which is doubtful, or else men 
are greater idiots than I suppose 
them to be, which is impossible. A 
smashing fellow that at the drum, 
Catlyne; such a flourish in the wrist; 
reminded one of Bashaw pounding 
away in the Rolls. I shall send that 
very remarkable drummer a special 
retainer for all future political per- 
formances in this district.’ 

‘You never had anything like a 
conscience, Green,’ I said; ‘and 
nothing you could do would surprise 
me after the exhibition of last 
night.’ 

‘Conscience, Catlyne! not yet— 
wait till the right time comes. I 
shouldneverdream of setting upsuch 
a luxury at this side of achairman- 
ship at least; it would be unrea- 
sonable and presumptuous. Far 
better no conscience at all than a 
shabby one, I say ; better no vehicle 
than a make-up; no more a shabby 
conscience than a shabby brougham, 
that is my motto. If ever I do 
turn out in a conscience, it shall 
be a downright showy, fashionaole 
article, in the best modern style 
and finish—brass-mounted harness, 
painted panels, everything likely to 
impress the neighbours and fitted for 
a gentleman to go to church with 
in proper state. However, as yet it 
is out of the question.’ 

‘Apparently out of the pro- 
gramme, at all events—’ 

‘One device at a time is quite suf- 
ficient, as much as I can manage, 
and at present patriotism quite 
fills me up; by-and-by, perhaps, I 
may veer round on another tack, 
and spread out a sheet of conscience 
to the wind, but for a little craft of 
my standing to carry such a fore 
and aft rig as a respectable charac- 
ter at present would be sheer non- 
sense—it would be too much bunt- 
ing and bad seamanship. I have 
not ballast enough for it. I must 
keep the boat trim and handy, and 
mind the tiller ropes till the time 
comes, and I mount my flag like 
other successful and hypocritical 
characters.’ 
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‘ Honesty is the best policy.’ 

‘I deny it, Catlyne; the man who 
first. said that was an idiot, and I 
am quite certain was not a barrister. 
By the way, any news of Smither- 
eens this morning?’ added Stephens 
Green, in a quicker tone, rising 
from table. ‘The ordeal must 
be over with him by this time; we 
should have the close of the poll 
and the final telegram, with the 
usual congratulatory flourishes. 
Learned Serjeant, idol of the people; 
triumphant majority—Victor Smi- 
thereens — drums — trombones — 
Radical opponent swept out of sight, 
with the scotched snake of Fenian- 
ism coiled round his prostrate form. 
To follow the victorious revel after 
the well-fought field: How the new 
Solicitor will feast and drink, brag 
and browbeat to-night! Extra 
rough! Glad we are miles away 
from him at present. Nothing like 
success for bringing out the true 
grain in your thorough upstart. 
Here is the Canon ; he’ll have some 
news for us. Mr. Catlyne, Canon 
Ingomar; permit me to introduce 
our débutant of last night, the gen- 
tleman to whom we owe our excel- 
lent evening’s entertainment.’ 

‘Smithereens is ont,’ said the 
Canon, abruptly presenting a tele- 
gram ; * there is a morning’s enter- 
tainment foryou; beaten all to pieces 
by a scamp of a Fenian. I warned 
them how ‘twould be; saw it all 
from the beginning.’ 

‘The party deserted him, then!’ 
we exclaimed in a breath. 

‘Quite otherwise; all the old 
Whigs went the old way. With 
them the clergy to a man; all 
but a few scatterbrain curates 
were for Smithereens.’ 

‘What is the explanation, there- 
fore ?’ 

‘Simply that the people are los- 
ing their faith; that’s the whole of 
it,’ said the Canon, blowing his 
nose. 

‘ Smithereens on the broad of his 
back? Good! I turned into Home 
Rule just in the nick oftime. Lucky 
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hit! My head is under cover now, 
and I don’t care,’ laughed Stephens 
Green. 

* He deserves his fate; there ne- 
ver was any principle in Smither- 
eens,’ said the Canon; ‘he never 
was anything better than a Govern- 
ment man from the start,’ he added, 
in a tone which made me stare. 

‘ He has been true to Agamemnon 
all through,’ I said. 

‘The country is getting tired of 
Agamemnon,’ said my patron, ab- 
ruptly ; ‘ that’s the truth of it; he 
is an over-rated man. That is my 
opinion,’ he added, blandly. ‘He 
thinks himself a greater and a better 
man than his neighbour — sym- 
ptoms of dissolution. Success has 
spoiled the minister. These latter 
elections will take some of the con- 
ceit out of him, however; any 
way, do much good. The Liberal 
party is going to pieces as fast as it 
can, I’m thankful to say.’ 

‘But we are of the Liberal party, 
Canon,’ I said, more and more 
amazed. 

‘We were, Catlyne, until they 
began to turn back into the old 
Whig grooves ; but we stop there ; 
the change makes a great difference. 
Besides, our Church is of its very 
nature Conservative—always was ; 
remember that. Always keep the 
true nature of things before your 
eyes.’ 

‘You'll follow us into Home Rule 
yet, and you might do worse, 
Canon,’ said Stephens Green; ‘it’s 
getting comme il faut now, this Home 
Rule, now that the respectable 
classes are joining the movement. 
All the young men of promise who 
are as yet untainted by the blandish- 
ments or corruptions of office are 
coming into it,’ he added, moving 
towards the door. ‘ However, I 
must end the interesting discussion. 
I am hungry for news concerning 
this happy discomfiture of the Ser- 
jeant’s, and must gather all the 
details.’ 

‘Has anything particular hap- 
pened?’ I enquired of the Canon 
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when we were alone. ‘ Your obser- 
vations lead me to suppose that 
something is seriously amiss,’ I 
added earnestly. 

‘They won’t listen to us on Edu- 
cation, now that things have come 
toa point. I foresaw it all along; 
they have thrown the bishops over ; 
and that is no trifle, you may well 
suppose.”! 

‘I understood that there was to 
be an arrangement.’ 

‘Yes! they kept on deceiving us 
till the last moment. There was a 
general understanding as long as 
they wanted our help, but the cat 
is out of the bag now. The wise- 
acres imagine that our power is 
departed — another illustration of 
their aptitude for understanding 
Irish affairs. They think that these 
latter elections have shaken us out 
of the saddle, that the horse is run- 
ning away, as if we cannot jump 
on his back again whenever we 
choose,’ said the Canon. 

‘Agamemnon thinks not,’ I an- 
swered. ‘ He believes that the tide 
has turned, and that the ballot will 
keep it steadily against the clergy ; 
that the clergy have let go the 
bridle, and will never catch it 
again. These elections have taught 
him so far.’ 

‘ As usual, vain of his little learn- 
ing, and overlooking the danger of 
it. However, we shall probably in- 
crease his experience and add to his 
store of knowledge — before very 
long. An election in spring is very 
possible, and then will come the 
chance. See if we don’t straighten 
things up and open the great man’s 
eyes for him by-and-by,’ added the 
Canon, looking hard into mine. 
‘We have some manageable seats 
left still, Catlyne, and a fair row 
of representatives who must do 
whatever we please—men just like 
yourself.’ 

‘A movement against the Go- 
vernment ruins me altogether.’ 
‘Mere fancy! Nothing of the 
kind. Youn’ll survive it; never 
fear. There is many a resource 
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left to you yet, even if it should 
come to that. I cannot for my life 
see why you might not rub along 
as well as another; suppose you 
retire from politics altogether until 
things get smoother,’ said the 
Canon. ‘ Your profession remains ; 
you have the honourable practice 
of it still to fall back upon, and 
nothing debauches the mind like 
the idea of place and pension always 
dangling before one’s eyes. How- 
ever, if the sacrifice is demanded, 
as you are sure to make it, you may 
as well act with a good grace and 
make a virtue of necessity. If the 
worst comes, can’t be helped. Every 
great cause demands its martyrs, 
added the Canon, holding out his 
snuff-box as if it were the crown of 
martyrdom ; ‘and if fate marks you 
down a victim, you will meet your 
fate likeaman. Don’t deceive your- 
self upon that point; I have no 
doubt whatever about the manner 
in which you will act,’ said the Ca- 
non, who, pleading an appointment, 
turned abruptly on his heel and 
disappeared. 

I was in extreme perplexity. It 
was quitelikely that the disappointed 
bishops might take up a hostile 
position to the Government on the 
Education scheme. Some change 
of policy might be attempted, and 
if so, willingiy or not, I should be 
carried on by the impetus of it—be 
drawn into the current, perhaps be 
drowned in the tide. 

It was time this state of things 
should end. I was fatigued at being 
towed about, up stream or down, 
according to the capricious vigour 
of the power at the other end of the 
rope, and I determined to sever the 
connecting link once for all; to be 
free at any price; to extricate my- 
self by a rapid movement from the 
unbearable conditions of my actual 
political position, even to put an 
end to it, if need were. 

Then a suggestion penetrated 
my mind like a ray of light—an 
opportunity of immediate escape 
suggested itself. 
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The Canon had fixed an appoint- 
ment for the morning; I decided 
at once not to keep it. That night 
I was on my way to Dublin, and 
early next morning drove straight to 
the Serjeant’s chambers. 

The great man was closeted with 
his election agent, and invisible. 
I was unceremonious, however, and 
forced myself straight into his study. 

The excitement of defeat was 
still upon him; its effects werevisible 
in his person. To call his toilet 
négligé were flattery. His plumage 
was yet ruffled from the contest; the 
capacious waistcoat, unbuttoned, 
displayed a breadth of cambric not 
of the freshest; his neckcloth, dis- 
ordered and awry, supported cheeks 
that were pendulous and tumid, 
ashy blue in colour; even his huge 
figure had altered—gone out and 
flattened into edges at the sides 
like a turbot; increased too in 
volume, as if, like Falstaff, sighing 
and grief had blown him up like a 
bladder. It was impossible for a 
man of his shape to stoop, but he 
cringed even in the height of an 
affected swagger as he turned on 
my entrance. In that bloodshot 
stare one read, ‘ Bully defeated.’ 
Then, as if not worth while to say 
‘ Be off,’ he turned his back in my 
face as I stood by the doorway. 

‘A moment, with you, Serjeant,’ 
I said; ‘pressing and important 
business brings me here.’ 

‘I am unable to attend to any- 
one’s affairs but my own at present, 
he answered, looking at the wall over 
my head; then he made a sign to 
the agent, who was writing at the 
table, and who bent down to his 
occupation again. 

I moved a chair calmly forward, 
and sitting down, deliberately placed 
my hat upon the table, with it the 
one loose glove which I carried, 
and began leisurely to pull off the 
other, which was tight. 

The agent looked aghast; the 
Serjeant wheeled about. 

‘My business must be first at- 
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tended to,’ I said—first, because it 
is more important than yours; next, 
because it concerns you quite as 
much as myself, Serjeant Smi- 
thereens.’ 

‘We are preparing for a petition, 
sir; I am determined to proceed 
at once with a petition.’ 

‘And I to prevent it—to stop it, 
Smithereens,’ I repeated, as the 
scandalised attorney cast up a horri- 
fied professional eye to the ceiling. 
‘You'll not go on with your peti- 
tion; and, if this gentleman will 
give us five minutes’ conversation 
alone, I’ll show you why you won’t.’ 

The attorney, exceedingly per- 
plexed, with a manifest ill grace 
withdrew. 

‘This is abrupt, Mr. Catlyne.’ 

‘Have you reckoned up all the 
chances of this petition, Serjeant ? 
Does it look worth the risk?’ I 
asked, point blank. 

‘ Risky or not, I take my chance ; 
in any case, I cannot see how it 
concerns anybody but myself.’ 

‘You are shortsighted, then. 
Who try petitions this year? What 
judges are on the rota? Dobbin 
and Dancer, is it not—Morris- 
Dancer? The one dislikes you, and 
the other hates the priesthood. 
Dancer especially ; and, as they have 
done everything for him, it is quite 
natural that he should. You are 
regarded as a priests’ man, so judge 
what your chances will be at such 
a tribunal. Every petition tried 
hitherto under the new arrangement 
has been decided according to the 
known proclivities or antipathies, 
personal or political, of the presiding 
judge. Youare aware of that. Con- 
sider, therefore, what the risk is,and 
how bottomless the expenditure you 
take chance of by going on. It might 
be ruin, simply that, Serjeant 
Smithereens, if the judge be free 
from spite or prejudice, and that is 
supposing much; he may have had 
a brandy bottle for luncheon, like 
old Rabagas the Bedlamite, and let 
you in for 10,0001. worth of costs, 
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besides dragging into light some 
highly-coloured incident of past 
history, which, perhaps, had better 
be left in the shade.’ The Serjeant 
was now attentive. ‘Every man of 
our standing has some such thing 
behind him. Your last election 
cost 4,000/,: no bribery, of course ; 
but it cost 4,000l., Serjeant Smither- 
eens. And this defeat will be as 
expensive ; that is, if you squared in 
the usual way with those influential 
members of small constituencies 
who always do require to be con- 
sidered in a secret and roundabout 
way when a discreet interval has 
elapsed after a triumphant victory 
of their party. 

‘If you intend to stand again, this 
must be done. I know all about it 
—as much, perhaps, concerning the 
costly manoeuvres necessary to re- 
tain one’s hold of an Irish borough 
as anybody. Add all this to the 
chance of failure, and see what it 
counts up to. On the other hand, 
you need never pay your scoundrel 
supporters another shilling on any 
plea whatever—that is, if you agree 
tomy proposal. Consider the satis- 
faction alone of that excellent reta- 
liation and vengeance.’ 

‘I must have a seat in some way,’ 
said the Serjeant. 

‘I intend to provide you with one ; 
that is my business here. But, first, 
you don’t petition ; that is settled.’ 

‘There is not another vacancy,’ 
said the Serjeant. 

‘There is a chairmanship vacant, 
a first-class thing, in Newtown Pat- 
rick ; somebody might accept it and 
retire,’ I said. 

‘What, a man with a seat ? No- 
body would; even a spoon like 
Dangle wouldn’t think of it now- 
a-days,’ said Smithereens. 

‘Yet I know of a wise man who 
might.’ 

The Serjeant turned: ‘ You are 
serious ! Such a thing did not cross 
my mind,’ he said ; ‘ but now that 
you introduce the subject, to be 
quite frank, in my opinion you 
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never had any chance of the Bench, 
Catlyne.’ 

‘Whether or not it is my inten- 
tion to abandon the chance.’ 

‘Quite determined ?’ 

‘Obtain this chairmanship—you 
have influence ; you are a law of- 
ficer; besides, you are specially clever 
at securing appointments — obtain 
this chairmanship, and I resign my 
seat in your favour. I create the 
necessary vacancy, and Ingomar 
will put you in all safe for the 
borough.’ 

‘The Government would not ob- 
ject, I imagine,’ said Smithereens, 
reflectively ; ‘they evidently don’t 
think anything is to be had out of 
you, as they never permit you to 
speak in the House. They would 
not regard you as a loss; the thing 
might be done, I dare say.’ 

‘The thing will have to be done 
at once, if you want my seat,’ I 
answered. ‘ Make it all right with 
the Castle, and the Canon will make 
it all right in his borough ; you may 
rely on him.’ 

‘Ingomar is a capital fellow—the 
only ecclesiastic in the country that. 
I retain any respect for, now that 
my own friends have broken down,’ 
answered Smithereens. ‘My dear 
Catlyne, Iam your debtor for life ; 
rely on me. The only difficulty 
will be to persuade them at the 
Castle that you are in earnest. 
However, a chairmanship often 
leads to something better by-and- 
by, when a man has commenced by 
putting in bond fide services, as you 
have done ; so keep up your spirits. 
We may as well go straight down 
to the Castle and see them about 
it,’ he added. 

‘ And afterwards we take the mail 
down to Sandyflat and interview 
the Canon,’ I answered ; ‘you can 
make everything straight with him 
in five minutes.’ 

The electioneering attorney here 
appeared at the door, but Smither- 
eens pleaded engagements, and dis- 
missed him curtly. 
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‘ A CHAIRMANSHIP? going outon that ? 
Never heard of such a thing before!’ 
exclaimed the Canon. ‘ Catlyne, you 
are a very extraordinary man. A 
chairmanship? Bless me! You 
mighthave had such a trifle longago, 
even without becoming a political 
character at all. However, you are 
best judge of your own affairs ; if it 
suits you, I’m content. To be quite 
plain, indeed, as relations are now 
coming to an end between us—to be 
quite plain, you never would have 
made much figure in politics ; that 
is my opinion. You wanted dash 
and go, Catlyne—no impetus—that 
was your deficiency from the begin- 
ing. A hopeless thing the House 
for a man without a heart inside 
him—for an Irishman especially, 
with already so many points to 
struggle against. So you have de- 
cided to go out on a chairmanship, 
a man with a safe seat like you,’ 
added the Canon, crossing his 
strong, well-shapen legs and staring 
meditatively at his deep-soled, well- 
polished Wellington boot. ‘I’m not 
responsible for it; I honestly did my 
best for you,’ he added in soliloquy, 
as if in reply to a secret reproach 
of conscience ; ‘ but it is certainly 
discreditable.’ 

‘In what sense discreditable ?’ I 
enquired. 

‘Ineverysense; you surely can see 
it with your own eyes,’ he replied. 
‘Surely you must perceive that it is 
no credit to the profession, to your- 
self, or to me either. For a man 
like you, supported as you are by a 
man like me, to give up the House 
in this way is almost a scandal. 
I should have made shift to pull 
you through somehow, for I never 
lost head on perceiving your defi- 
ciencies, never. I have nothing to 
reproach myself with from begin- 
ning to end,’ added the Canon 
decisively, as if settling the ques- 
tion with his conscience. ‘This 
will be an unpleasant affair for 
everyone concerned, but it can’t be 
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helped. To be sure men have 
given up chairmanships to get into 
the House before this, but a retro- 
grade movement the other way is 
unusual, extraordinary, simply ri- 
diculous, Catlyne ; such an excellent 
start in public life as you have had 
too; nothing pushing you out from 
behind either ; and to give up every- 
thing of your own accord. A man 
throwing away his own chances, 
ruining himself gratuitously —I 
can’t for my life understand it.’ 
‘Experience of public life will 
give me a contented mind in obscu- 
rity, Canon, and this appointment 
satisfies my present ambition.’ 
‘Well, Catlyne, peace be with 
you; I wash my hands of your 
affairs now,’ answered the Canon, 
rising with a start, and as he moved 
impetuously through the room send- 
ing forth good, orthodox creaks from 
his substantial double soles. ‘ You 
go your own way henceforth ; per- 
haps as well ifwe had never met, but 
as it is, things can’t be helped. Smi- 
thereens will do very. well, and his 
return may be counted on all right. 
My people are still untainted by 
modern notions; they have not 
lost all respect for their pastors. I 
can put him in. You will, however, 
have to assist us in his election; it 
will make things easier.’ 
‘If I can be of any use, certainly.’ 
‘Oh yes! for you have influence. 
‘You have created a few magis- 
trates, obtained two gaugerships, 
half-a-dozen paltry clerkships ; these 
are the prints of your political 
career all counted up,’ said Canon 
Ingomar cheerily. ‘ You will there- 
fore have influence so far, and— 
Ah! here comes Smithereens in 
person,” he added, turning from the 
window as the Serjeant alighted 
from a cab and entered the house. 
‘We have been making every 
arrangement for opening the cam- 
paign at once, Serjeant,’ said the 
Canon, fervently shaking hands 
with the great man. ‘1 do not 
doubt we shall get on well to- 
gether.’ 
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‘The fault shall not be on my side 
if we don’t,’ answered the Serjeant 
amiably, for he was in excellent 
spirits. ‘Catlyne is so good as to 
retire for my advantage; not a bad 
thing for me after my disaster, nor 
a bad thing for him either; I am 
determined, if it should ever come 
in my way, to render him a service 
of any kind.’ 

‘ Catlyne is content with his chair- 
manship ; he has just been saying 
so,’ said the Canon, blowing his 
nose triumphantly. ‘Everyone to 
his taste, however; I set no man 
against his bread and butter.’ 

‘The Canon declares it discredit- 
able, an irregularity, to go out of the 
House ona thing of the kind—says 
it will give a bad example,’ I replied 
in self-defence. 

‘No; quite according to rule,’ 
said the Serjeant, alarmed lest 
I should reconsider the question. 
‘To be ready to sacrifice oneself 
for political requirements is a 
noble destiny for any member of 
the Liberal party—at least of our 
profession, and to extinguish oneself 
for the advantage of a political 
superior—that is, for a law officer 
of the upper rank, like me,’ added 
the Serjeant—‘ is one of the surest, 
as well as most legitimate, methods 
of advancement which prevails at 
the Irish Bar—the handiest way of 
making a fortune. All our best 
men have done that at some time 
or other ; it confers position in the 
profession.’ 

‘Best men and big men may, 
perhaps,’ said the Canon. ‘ Exactly 
the distinction which I was about 
todraw. A man with a brain can 
extricate himself from an insigni- 
ficant position, but if a small person 
goes into a small place, he may have 
to remain there for ever; that is the 
way Catlyne ought to look at it. 
But no use in hurting his feelings 
now that everything is settled,’ he 
added, nodding at me. 

_ ‘Oh, nonsense! Catlyne’s view 
is the right one. Let us change 
the subject,’ answered the Se:- 
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jeant. ‘Here is the postman. I ex- 
pect a lengthened remonstrance 
from the injured attorney, to whom 
I wrote stopping proceedings in the 
petition affair,’ he added. ‘A sad 
disappointment to that excellent 
man.’ 

The servant who entered pre- 
sented me also with a letter. It 
was marked with the seal of the 
Mutual Improvement Society of 
Sandyflat, and ran as follows :— 


Counsellor Catlyne, Q.C., M.P. 


Str,—On the occasion of your last visit 
to Sandyflat it was the intention of our 
Society to invite you to deliver a lecture in 
our hall. We commissioned a deputation 
to wait on you for that purpose, but as you 
were leaving town, we were unhuppily de- 
prived of en anticipated intellectual treat. 
Learning, however, that you are now re- 
turned, and in good health, we hasten to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity of again 
proffering our request, with an humble 
solicitation that you will name the earliest 
day on which it might be convenient to you 
to afford us the favour which we solicit. 

Our Society has for a long period pro- 
fessed an enthusiastic admiration for your 
eloquence and distinguished abilities, pro- 
fessional as well as Parliamentary, and 
thoroughly participates in the universal 
appreciation of that eminent patriotism 
which you so fearlessly exhibit on every 
occasion. We feel that, as a public man, 
the interests of faith and country are 
thoroughly safe in your hands, and as 
Irishmen must regret that the House of 
Commons does not contain a greater num- 
ber of representatives of your pattern and 
stamp. 

We deem it necessary to express our- 
selves fully to you in this respect upon this 
occasion, as we shall not have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so publicly in the lecture 
hall, when you shall, as we hope, appear 
there for our entertainment and instruction, 
Unhappily a fundamental rule of our 
Society insists that questions of religion and 
of politics are to be rigorously excluded 
from its halls ; therefore we shall be de- 
prived of the pleasure of complimenting 
you in public on your career, both as a 
Catholic and a patriot. The same rigid 
rule also insists that all subjects lectured 
upon are to be treated in a purely literary, 
in an abstractedly intellectual manner—if 
you can understand what that means—so 
as not to hurt the feelings or prejudices of 
any person present; for charity to all men 
is the binding principle, the corner stone, 
of our Association. Therefore in nominat- 
ing the subject which our sub-committee 
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has, after grave deliberations, selected for 
you to discourse upon, viz. 


Tae Lire anp Times oF THE GREAT 
O’ConneELL, 


you will see that, because of this rigorous 
rule, no reference whatever can be per- 
mitted either ¢o politics or religion. With 
this unimportant restriction we leave the 
treatment of the subject with every con- 
fidence altogether in your hands. 

Signed on behalf of Lecture Committee. 

The Hon. Secretary. 


‘Here, Serjeant; this concerns 
you,’ I exclaimed, tossing the letter 
towards him. ‘ You have an oppor- 
tunity of opening the campaign at 
once, and making yourself popular 
with the Nationalists by your treat- 
ment of this pregnant subject. You 
perceive it has been made exceed- 
ingly simple for you already. You 


have only to do O’Connell without 
any reference whatever to O’Con- 
nellism. A leading man like you, a 
law officer of the upper ranks,’ I 
added sarcastically, ‘ will have no 
difficulty in treating the topic in 


accordance with the canons of the 
Sandyflat Association. I shall there- 
fore reply that my friend Serjeant 
Smithereens, a person of gigantic 
intellect, undertakes an office which, 
owing to my proposed retirement 
from public life, no longer properly 
devolves upon me. I shall write to 
say that, owing to the resignation 
of my seat—’ 

‘Stay! perhaps you had better 
after all reconsider this resignation,’ 
exclaimed the Serjeant. ‘ Here is 
a leading article in the Peep 0’ Day 
which exhibits the state of public 
feeling on the event. An eminent 
Liberal journal of the most intense 
principle is the Peep 0’ Day. Ob- 
serve; its columns are draped in a 
mourning-band. A serious thing, 
Catlyne, to plunge one’s country 
into such distress as this. Quite 
selfish of you, I say,’ added the 
Serjeant, reading aloud from the 


paper :— 


‘Fellow countrymen, a rumour 
has been current to which, for 
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obvious reasons, we at first hesitated 
to give credence. It is only after 
careful enquiry that we find ourselves 
compelled to confirm the unhappy 
news, to record in solemn language 
the fatal disaster which is about to 
overtake the Nationalist cause. 

‘ Mr. Catlyne, Q.C., retires from the 
representative ranks. 

‘In other words, Mr. Catlyne has 
at last succeeded in making things 
straight with the Castle. 

‘ Although the gentlemanassumed 
at one time to be a sort of standard- 
bearer in the patriotic ranks, we 
have long since pointed out his 
decline into mere Castledom, so that 
his retirement does not impart that 
shock to our feelings which many 
readers will doubtless experience, 
and in sympathy with whose feel- 
ings we surround our columns with 
a mourning-band. 

‘It isbut fair to say that Mr. Cat- 
lyne was never what is called a 
Parliamentary power. After the 
distinguished failure of his maiden 
effort, which at the time obtained 
for him a certain notoriety, this 
gentleman never again ventured to 
raise his voice in the House. Never 
since the epoch of his famous 
oratorical collapse has he been per- 
mitted to open his mouth, unless in- 
deed to record his vote according to 
the instructions of the whip, and in 
antagonism to the interests of the 
country which he was commissioned 
to represent. Whenever he did not 
vote against Nationalist measures, 
he did not vote at all; that is, he 
never missed an opportunity of 
voting for Mr. Catlyne. 

‘In now undertaking the nasty 
office of making a post-mortem 
examination of his discreditable 
political career, we declare ourselves 
actuated only by feelings of general 
morality and anxiety for the public 
good. Mr. Catlyne’s performance 
as a public man points a moral ; if 
it serves no other useful purpose, it 
offers an instructive lesson to our 
young men of promise—shows how 
& person may sacrifice every senti- 
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ment of manhood, every feeling of 
nationality and principle of patriot- 
ism, everything which ennobles 
human existence, in the hope of 
ultimate reward, and may be disap- 
pointed in that hope—that he may 
descend to become a subservient in- 
strument in the hands of his coun- 
try’s enemies, prostitute his intel- 
ligence, degrade his individuality, 
and after sacrifice of the best years 
of life, together with character 
and self-respect, find himself turned 
adrift on a paltry pension, equiva- 
lent in another sphere of life to that 
retiring sixpence a day with which 
the rank and file of our regiments 
are rewarded after a lifetime of 
arduous service. 

‘Perhaps the Government is of 
opinion that the gift of a chairman- 
ship is a handsome reward to Mr. 
Catlyne for his efforts in their cause. 
If these are computed for according 
to their intrinsic value, we confess 
that we are for once inclined to 

e with the view of the Govern- 
ment. If the Castle does not pay him 
for his personal turpitude, but only 
for the advantage which he has been 
to the party in the House, then we 
agree that Mr. Catlyne is dear. 
Having once voluntarily descended 
to those lower depths at which only 
he becomes purchasable at all, he 
has then fetched his value even in a 
chairmanship. 

‘From this point of view the in- 
struction conveyed by his career is 
of double advantage asa warning 
to our young men. It should teach 
them that it really does not profit 
any longer in this country to cover 
oneself with public infamy. The 
career of the political scamp is hap- 
pily becoming a worn-out industry, 
and it is fortunate that this should 
be known, now that we are on the 
eve of another election. We warn 
the people in time; we also admonish 
each petty undertaker of the repre- 
sentative band who thinks to trim 


his sail to catch the breeze of popu- 
lar favour. 
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‘It will be no use that he crams a 
new political catechism for the hust- 
ings, or bolts out a raw, half-digest- 
ed Home Rule programme on the 
platform. The great agitation which 
now spreads over the land has too 
much volum? and body in it to be 
temporised with by the old devices 
or checked by make-shift expedients. 

‘The Castle cannot control it by 
force or by anything akin to force ; 
if dammed up here it will burst out 
there, like water. Like water, it can 
only be rendered safe and manageable 
by cutting a channel for it somehow 
and letting it flow. It will flow on 
in spite of every effort at obstruction 
—in spite of mandatory official play- 
words or Viceregal proclamations, 
or theenergy of the Chief Secretary 
or the conciliation of Agamemnon, 
though the Liberal party be dis- 
membered, Tories come into office, 
and no Catholic barrister be ap- 
pointed to anything like a de- 
cent place for the next five years. 
The country is at present prepared 
to submit to every sacrifice.’ 


‘This paper belongs to the dis- 
contented attorney whom I failed in 
obliging—the man who missed his 
place,’ I said. 

‘A cardinal mistake of yours, as I 
told you before,’ said the Serjeant ; 
‘a man of such lasting malice, with 
a newspaper at his back, is a power, 
and should have been arranged 
with long ago. I shall find out what 
he wants, however, and try my hand.’ 

‘If you can conciliate him and 
manage the lecture on O’Connell 
without trenching on politics, your 
election is secure in my opinion; 
don’t you think so, Canon ?’ 

‘It is secure whether or not. I 
should like to catch any fellows 
having any opinion on that sub- 
ject,’ said the Canon, with decision. 
‘I have accepted the Serjeant, and 
that’s the whole of it settled at once. 
What has the constituency got to 
say to it ? 


THE BND. 
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WITH A TROUT ROD. 
By tHe Rev. M. G. Warstns, M.A. 


IR WALTER SCOTT tellsastory 
of an honest keeper in the New 
Forest who, whenever he endeavour- 
ed to form an idea of Paradise, set- 
tled as a preliminary that there must 
beatrout stream running through it. 
If this sound somewhat ludicrous, 
the conception of happiness formed 
by a great many people at present 
does not much differ from it. We 
have tried most sports in our time, 
and unhesitatingly affirm that, both 
in itself and in its adjuncts, fly- 
fishing for trout surpasses all. 
Moreover, it possesses an advantage 
which no other amusement, so far 
as we know, can boast; on account 
of the pure, simple scenes of rural 
felicity to which it introduces the 
angler, its fascination perpetually 
grows upon him. Instead of ad- 
vancing years, which tame a man’s 


activity and produce satiety in many 
other sports, causing fly-fishing to 
pall upon him, they do but lend a 


zest to his appetite for it. Moral- 
ising is a habit which increases as 
a man grows older, and no natural 
object is so conducive to it as a 
river, with its silent, unending flow. 
How many comparisons for human 
life, love, sorrow, happiness, have 
the poets drawn from running wa- 
ter! The angler is brought face to 
face for many meditative hours 
with this suggestive medium, and if 
his mind be well stored with the 
best ancient and modern authors 
(as the true angler’s ought to be), 
those hours must be provocative of 
much profit and delight. ‘God 
never did make a more calm, quiet, 
innocent recreation than angling,’ 
says the patriarch of the craft. Be- 
sides this, fly-fishing so easily con- 
nects itself with poetry, art, and all 
those critical tastes which flourish 
best in a man’s maturity, that there 
is no wonder if the charming pros- 


pects and winning glimpses of still 
life which it gives us, brought face 
to face with nature, endear them- 
selves to every contemplative dis- 
position. Ifthe art be taken up in 
early life, that very circumstance, 
and the many memories which have 
crystallised round it, adds value to 
it in our eyes as we grow older, 
while if only commenced in middle 
age, the secrets connected with the 
craft, and the abundant natural lore 
of fishes and flies which must be 
garnered up before a man can be- 
come an adept, furnish constant ex- 
citement to anactive mind. To grow 
old and still to be learning is the 
happiest kind of old age, says its eulo- 
gist. Whoever takesall these reasons 
into account, will not be surprised 
at the strong hold which fly-fishing 
possesses over its votaries. There is 
something so entrancing in it, that 
when once heartily adopted, it is an 
art which men very seldom tire of 
practising. As it can only be pur- 
sued, too, for a few months—Feb- 
ruary to September at furthest— 
the ‘fence months,’ during which 
the angler must feed on reminiscen- 
ces and indulge in future hopes, 
render him all the more eager for 
the recurrence of spring. 
Enthusiastic as every true angler 
grows over his sport, he is so sym- 
pathetic himself that adefence of his 
favourite art may well kindle a fel- 
low feeling in his readers, even if they 
are not themselves brethren of the 
rod. Byron was never more mis- 
taken than when he reviled fishing 
for being a solitary vice, for the 
angler may commune everywhere 
with nature, and, whatever his 
proficiency in the gentle art, will 
hear voices everywhere which never 
reach less observant men. Bishop 
Butler says of knowledge, it is 
not the having it, but the get- 
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ting it, which is the entertain- 
ment to the mind; and so it 
is with fly-fishing. It is not the 
art, when attained, which pleases, 
so much as the attaining it. Not 
only this, but, paradox though it 
seems, it is not even the art itself 
which gives delight so much as its 
concomitants. Were an angler able 
to take a fish at every cast, did he 
never throw incautiously, or care- 
lessly expose himself to his vigilant 
quarry’s observation, fishing would 
soon pall on the mind. As it is, it 
requires constant attention and 
watchfulness ; every faculty of the 
mind and body finds place in the 
pursuit, and is at all times mo- 
mentarily liable to be called forth. 
The habit of observation is needed 
at every step; much judgment, 
much comparison of chances, is re- 
quired ; as the trout is the most ac- 
tive and suspicious of fish, so must 
he who would take him be corre- 
spondingly acute and persevering. 
Fly-fishing, too, admits of an infinite 
variety of circumstances; the at- 
mospheric adjuncts, scenery, habits 
and temper of the fish, &c., are per- 
petually changing wherever a man 
wanders; so that, unless he be of a 
very adaptive turn of mind, he will 
never succeed in this sport, and 
when once an adept it rarely be- 
comes tame to him. Then how 
naturally does it harmonise with 
all the employments and tastes of 
country life! If a man be an or- 
nithologist or botanist, how pleasant 
to study these sciences as he ram- 
bles down a river, and what a 
charming field for their objects does 
not this imply! Other sports are 
many of them expensive if pursued 
with avidity, and can only be fol- 
lowed under favourable circum- 
stances of companionship and lo- 
cality. Salmon fishing is a sport 
for the millionaire, but trout fishing 
costs next to nothing if a man 
mekes his own flies, as every angler 
will learn to do; and it can be pur- 
sued wherever there is a running 
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stream. Even when travelling by 
rail the ardent fly-fisher can solace 
the weary time with his favourite 
recreation. We have thus mentally 
fished the six or seven miles of the 
Axe river (the finest trout stream 
in England), which the South- 
Western Railway skirts in Deyon, 
till we know every ‘stickle,’ every 
deep pool, every reach, every likely 
corner; such has been our loving 
observation while being frequent- 
ly whirled past it; and yet it has 
never been our lot, save in fancy, to 
cast line upon its rippling waters. 
Nay, even bad weather, or ‘fence 
months,’ interpose no obstacle to the 
enthusiastic fly-fisher. A recital of 
a comrade’s adventures in print, or 
the perusal of a new angling work, 
enables us to fish new streams by 
the fireside on a chill winter’s even- 
ing with the greatest contentment. 
We throw the ‘harlequin’ fly into the 
likely rivulet under the left bank, and 
hook the monster which for months 
has sucked in every fly that passed 
that way; and now he is deftly 
played, dropped into the basket, 
weighed, and—climax of enjoyment 
—duly given away to some invalid 
or sedentary friend. Lengthy as 
the praises of fly-fishing might 
easily grow under an angler’s treat- 
ment, we shall sum them up in 
Cicero’s eulogy of the fine arts, ‘hac 
studia delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris ; pernoctant nobiscum (who has 
not dreamt of his trout stream?), 
peregrinantur, rusticantur.’ 

But let us adjourn to the river 
side, through the fern-bordered 
lanes, say, of Devon. Far behind 
are the grey moors, down which 
the river, then a stripling, coursed. 
Out of sight, too, behind the church 
tower that rises under them, lies 


the hidden nook 
Where, o’er worn boulders arrowy break- 
ing by, 
The clear brown brook 
Makes stillness stiller with its one sweet 
ery. 


In due course of time the brook has 
00 
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become a river, and streams past us 
here, with many a shining bar cross- 
ing it (as in Millais’ To the Sea), 
and every here and there a ripple 
which tells of the deep pool be- 
low. Clear as crystal, and spark- 
ling like perennial youth, it flows 
on, never more than knee-deep, 
between sheets of blinding gorse 
and broom on this side, with a few 
red kine lazily intermingled amongst 
the golden blaze; while on the other 
the new red sandstone cliffs rise 
tifty feet, edged above with birch 
and hazels, and starred on their 
declivities with the Adiantum mari- 
num—the very type of a trout 
stream. Out with the tackle while 
the jackdaws high above watch our 
proceedings, and cawsagely to their 
young in the holes. There! a green 
Ww oodpecker flits past, laughing at 
our chances of sport. Yet the wind 
is south-west ; he may not be a true 
prophet. Whirr! off go the two 


*blue-uprights’ and the ‘iron-blue’ 
to the other side, and float past the 


tufts of rushes. There is nothing 
there. On we pass to a dam where 
in old days (it is mentioned in 
Doomsday Book:) was a mill. Gently 
past the submerged piles! The 
flies have escaped catching on 
them, and are rapidly borne by 

but more rapidly rushes sideways 
at them a fine trout. We simul- 
taneously give that delicate turn of 
the wrist known only to fly-fisher- 
men, and the hook is safely fixed in 
the firm cartilage round his mouth, 
There was a rush down stream; then 
another; but his strength is evi- 
dently ebbing, though he still pulls 
very hard, indulging every now and 
then in a series of acrobatic feats, 
which bring to mind Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s recital to the House of Lords, 
how he once knewa young tumbler in 
a ragged school who would at times 
dart out of his class, and stand for 
three or four minutes on his head in 
the corner from forceof habit, and in- 
deed was unable to say his lesson un- 
less he wasallowed this solace. Now 
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the captive yields, and is towed un- 
resistingly towards the landing-net ; 
not, let the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty observe, cruelly tortured 
(for in the hard cartilage environing 
the mouths of the Salmonide resides 
little sense of pain, supposing a 
fish’s organisation were even higher 

than it ‘is), but simply exhausted. 
And now he is in the basket we re- 
sumeour ramble down the meadow of 
blue-bells. It is not often that this 
sight can be seen, as Nature gene- 
rally sprinkles a mosaic of blue- 

bells and red campions somewhat 
thriftily on an overhanging bank; 
but here, in the luxuriance of Devon 
damp and sunshine, she cannot be 
niggardly, and these two meadows 
are blue with her gifts ; yes, as blue 
as that strip of cloud which Mr. 
Ruskin saw resting on an Alpine 
peak, till on climbing up he found it 
was a bed of gentians. Here comes 
the keeper, with his suspicious eyes 
and a short black pipe; however, 
we show our credentials, and, after 
the manner of his kind, he relaxes at 
once. ‘Aw naws ee, zur; yew be 
the pa-arson tu Woodley! Aw ’as 
ee dawn on my list. There’s asight 
o’ girt trout a bit further, under 
them willows by thicky da-aggers’ 
(sedges). ‘The Cap’n was dawn 
yesterday, but he couldn’t touch 
’em,’ &c. &c. Before we reach the 
preserve in question a sight dear to 
an angler presents itself; the river 
makes a gentle swirl round a little 
bay, and a huge pollard willow 
overhangs the pool. A few prim- 
rose tufts, the last of spring’s wild 
flowers, cluster round its roots, 
surveying their own pale faces in 
the glassy waters. On the other 
side the cliffs fall, and allow a peep 
to be obtained of softly rounded 
grey hills, a white-washed farm, and 
a strip of orchard ground surround- 

ing it, all lit up with the full glory 
of “apple blossom. Who but the 
wandering fisherman ever sees these 
sights in perfection, transfigured as 
they are at present by the early May 
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sunshine ? There must be a trout 
under that pollard. Let us take 
measures accordingly. The current 
sweeps round under the dark roots, 
and doubtless that is his lair. Here 
comes a little yellow ephemera, with 
his two saucy tail-hairs frisking up 
in the air as he floats gently on, 
taking the road to ruin (literally 
the ‘primrose way,’ though, like 
many more gilded Schmetterlings, he 
fancies it a smooth and pleasurable 
journey. The stream will carry 
him under those twisted roots and 
past the very mouth of the mon- 
ster’s cave. Watch. Slowly at 
first and now quicker the gay, heed- 
less creature floats downwards— 
under the gnarled roots—past the 
shades beyond. No! thereis the least 
suck and a sound, audible only to 
the fisherman’s ear, like aswallow’s 
quick snap as he closes his mouth 
on a fly in the air above, and the 
thoughtless ephemera has disap- 
peared. It is as we thought; a 
patriarchal trout keeps watch in 


that cave, and lets nothing miss 


him. Now itis ourturn. Gently 
the line sweeps round, and lightly 
does it fall a couple of yards above 
the tree. Onwards float merrily our 
three flies. Horror of horrors! 
they have canght in those ugly roots 
with their ruddy fibres, like so many 
cuttle-fish tentacles ready to clutch 
any poor angler’s tackle. To go 
near them in order to disengage the 
flies would be fatal to our chances. 
With one indignant swish of his tail 
the patriarch would seek the re- 
cesses of his den and sulk the rest 
of the afternoon. The least glimpse 
of an angler is hateful to him. 
Prone on our face we cunningly 
crawl up, and with a pen-knife cut 
off the gut trace, to be recovered in 
ashort time, and as cautiously do we 
creep back. How anxiously is the 
descent of the next natural fly 
watched! No, it is sucked in like 
the last; he has not seen us. To 
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attach a new trace is a minute’s 
work, and once more our flies career 
onwards, thrown an inch more to 
the right, so as just to avoid the 
peril of the roots. Breathless enough 
we wait, and then draw a long in- 
spiration. He has not risen. Per- 
haps he was dosing. Just one more 
try. Whish! there we have him, 
and out he springs, to do battle for 
life in the open river! Up and 
down he dashes, with every now 
and then a series of leaps, Lightly 
do we hold him, and let him have 
his own way. And now he too lies 
panting in all his scaly magnifi- 
cence of ruby and gold on the grass. 
Marry, honest scholar, how fat and 
well-conditioned he is! He must 
be akin to that trout commemorated 
by the father of our craft, ‘caught 
by Sir George Hastings, an excel- 
lent angler, and now with God; and 
he hath told me he thought that 
trout bit not for hunger, but wan- 
tonness.’ ! 

So on we fare, now taking a 
trout midstream, now casting our 
flies lightly under the darkness of 
the opposite thicket of brambles, 
and thence ‘dragging the struggling 
captive into day.’ Beautiful as 
river scenery is everywhere, surely 
no English river transcends in 
variety the Otter, where we are at 
present wandering. Its very name, 
corrupted from the old Norman 
‘autre,’ ‘swift,’ tells its character ; 
how, like the buccaneers (one of 
whom, Sir W. Raleigh, was born 
close at hand), it must hurry on- 
wards to the sea, and cannot abide 
a quiet inland life. Here are 
meadows pied with daisies and 
purple clover, opening into others 
yellow with buttercups; so that as 
you emerge from them you might 
have walked through that ancient 
king’s treasury of gold-dust from 
which the thief, by merely rubbing 
himself with a sticky compound, 
carried off such wealth. And at 
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this corner grows that rare plant 
the Narcissus biflorus, a strong tuft 
breaking out from the ferns, and 
plumed with white flowers. Many 
a botanist would give his ears for 
it; there, however, it shall live on 
unharmed by our admiration. But 
a shower is beginning to fall, and 
we will hie for shelter under that 
clump of trees. How pleasant it 
is to note the laden rainclouds float 
over the hills from the sea, and 
pour their riches into the valley ; 
and then, when their mist of tears 
passes off, to see the sun once more 
break through the blue body of 
heaven! Meanwhile the red cliffs 
opposite, and every rounded pebble 
at our feet, has its tale, if we could 
only read it aright; an ancient tale 
of denudation of strata amidst the 
havoc of incoming seas—of ages 
again before those times when a 
land barrier, indented by bays, ran 
across in an east and west direction, 
separating what is now Wales from 
what is the peninsula of the 
Cotentin and the promontory of 
Brest. Among such pebbles as 
these at our feet was found the 
only known instance of Myocaris 
Lutraria,, imbedded in a pebble of 
Silurian sandstone. And if it be 
asked where it can have come from, 
some six miles from us, at Budleigh 
Salterton, is a beetling cliff over- 
hanging the sea, containing millions 
of rounded pebbles originally de- 
rived from Silurian rocks; and, 
curiously enough, not a shade of 
difference can be detected between 
the Silurian fossils from May and 
Jurques, near Caen, on the opposite 
continent, and those in this Devon- 
shire cliff.2 So that, as we stand 
under the shelter of this elm, which 
has just burst out into a light-green 
cloud of foliage, under the infliu- 
ence of the last few days of genial 
showers, we have plenty to think 
about in the commonest stone of 
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the river strand: As the old fish- 
ing-song hath it— 


My hand alone my work can do, 
So I can fish and study too. 


It is one of the greatest joys of 
fishing to be thus brought face to face 
with nature’s secrets in every turn 
of the river. Want of success in 
taking the angler’s finny prey is 
thus much compensated by the 
variety of topics he must needs 
enter into he be a thoughtful 
man. And as for the artist, let 
him raise his eyes! What would 
Manchester pay for a landscape like 
this? Specially if he could paint 
the beechen sprays, us they now 
wave overhead, with just one or 
two outer leaves on each unfolding, 
while the light plays ruddy and 
anon golden over their crisped 
beauty. Next them come the alders, 
with dark, shining buds; beyond 
an ash or two, with buds of glitter- 
ing black, yet distrustful of the 
spring gales; while opposite, in 
that little bend of the river, with a 
full breath of light-green leafage 
laughing amidst the rain-tears, is 
a noble horse-chestnut. Add the 
river darting along the sun-flecked 
gravel in steel-blue lines, with a 
couple of woodpigeons (you can see 
their iridescent necks, they fly so 
close) crossing it for the dark 
masses of woodland beyond, and it 
must indeed be a beautiful river to 
excel this feast of colour by the 
Otter. Verily, angling shall long 
be my recreation; in the Otter will 
I fish; in its pebbles find my ser- 
mons; and even when absent, and 
winter howls around my close-shut- 
tered study, Piscator, the Presbyter 
of Nuremberg, shall be my favour- 
ite divine, to remind me by his 
very name of this charming amuse- 
ment ! 

Lazily flies up a heron as we 
advance, startled by the approach 


* See Mr. J. W. Salter’s paper on the ' ‘Bs udleigh Salterton Pebble Bed,’ in the Geo- 
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of an unplumed brother of his craft. 
Watch him cross the line of trees 
with his legs hanging down in that 
ungainly fashion. In an instant 
the magic power of associated ideas 
transports us to the merry times in 
Old England, when knight and 
squire, with a few ladies and a 
handful of pages, scoured these vales 
after the headlong flight of the 
noble peregrine. Another picture 
momentarily succeeds—Bolton Ab- 
bey in the olden time—and again the 
name takes us to another Bolton, 
far up in the brown moors west of 
Richmond, whence poor captive 
Mary would issue, with a gallant 
following, for a day’s gallop after 
her hawks, glad to escape for a few 
hours the grave looks of Sir Francis 
Knowles and Lord Scrope, and 
always far outriding her guards, 
thanks to her consummate horse- 
manship. Onward streams the 


cavalcade in the mind’s eye, knights 
and gaolers like brown beads in the 
long string that winds over the 
purple heather ; Cristofer Norton, 


hapless youth, his eyes aflame 
with love, leading the van, 
but vainly spurring to reach the 
crimson habit and white plume of 
his mistress. And now they have 
swept over the last fold of moor- 
land into the distant blue, through 
which the huge square pile of the 
castle glimmers, as we may see it 
to-day. We raise our eyes; the 
pageant is over! The afternoon 
has darkened, rain is descending, 
and we must make for sheller. 
Behind that apple orchard are a 
few thatched roofs and the usual 
type of church tower found in this 
country. Here is the hostel—the 
‘Raleigh Arms ’—and it is filled with 
an unwonted crowd of farmers 
holding mugs of cider and pledging 
ach other in the broadest Devon 
accents. A turn to the left leads 
into the darkened cellar where the 
landlady and her daughter are 
drawing the liquor from enormous 
hogsheads, while a little tapster 


runs to and fro from the public 
room. It is tithe-paying day, the 
good woman informs us; won't we 
go in and sit down? We prefer 
having our cider where we stand, 
for fear (as we tell her) that we 
should be asked to pay our tithe 
if we went amongst the farmers ; 
and (this we do not tell her) ecclesia 
ecclesie decimas non solvit. Sally- 
ing forth again in a gleam of sun- 
shine, we discover an old white- 
washed grange which formerly be- 
longed to the Raleigh family. 
Standing in its quaint garden of 
herbs, a high wall surrounding it, 
with its lofty thatched roof and 
deep embowering eaves, it is pictu- 
resque enough in itself. But it 
contains a small chapel upstairs 
(the stone mullioned and pointed 
windows show its position in the 
house), and in that garden, now full 
of thyme and lavender, legend tells 
were the first potatoes planted that 
were ever grown in England. The 
story is not unlikely; ascend the 
street, and you catch on the distant 
hill-side a glimpse of the curving 
oak wood which skirts Hayes Farm, 
the family residence of the Raleighs. 
A couple more miles through deep 
meadows, shaded by enormous 
beech trees, brings us to Otterton, 
the termination of the preserved 
water in which leave has been so 
courteously granted us to fish and 
dream. On the right are seen the 
magnificent elms of Bicton, which 
may challenge any in the kingdom 
for size and luxuriance of growth, 
and beyond them again lies the 
wonderful avenue of araucarias 
which leads to the House, the capital 
of the land we have been rambling 
through. 

Evening never falls more ambro- 
sially than on this May day in 
Devon. On asudden, as we turn a 
corner, an otter may be seen on the 
little pebbly beach below; the 
balmy hour tempts it to leave its 
lair sooner than usual. The water- 
rats, too, are busy on the floating 
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raft of reeds which has drifted into 
that backwater. There! one ferries 
another larger and probably older 
than itself over the stream on its 
back to the pontoon; whether the 
passenger is blind we are not close 
enough to see, but may shrewdly 
surmise that it is. In many points 
the angler perceives a great resem- 
blance between these creatures and 
the beavers which even in historic 
times were known in the Welch 
streams, according to Giraldus, and 
in former ages were probably uni- 
versally disseminated through Eng- 
Jand. Indeed, anatomy informs us 
that they are more closely con- 
nected with the beaver than with 
the Muride in whose society they 
are generally classed. The rats 
soon begin to know a fisherman, 
and look trustfully at him with 
their glittering eyes as he passes, 
or occasionally startle him from a 
reverie by plunging into a pool at 
his feet, with a splash that at once 
recalls him to his proper work as 
quickly as was poor Alnaschar 
awoke from his dreams when he 
smashed his basket of crockery. 
The slanting sunbeams fall full on 
the head of a beech just bursting 
into green, and no colourist that 
ever existed could catch the crisped 
and quivering tints of purple that 
play around its head. This effect 
again would prove a fortune for an 
artist. Why does not Mr. Vicat 
Cole, for instance, attempt a subtler 
delineation of such hues, instead of 
painting twilight (as in this year’s 
Academy) in different gradations 
of black, and ‘summer noon’ in a 
highly exaggerated purple glow ? 
Let him remark that Nature is 
sparing of her purples during day, 
and reserves them for evening and 
early night. Over that blinding 
yellow field of mustard and the fit- 
ful fires of the marsh marigold that 
catch this last blaze of sunset, let 
the eye roam to the ash plantation 
on the western hill. Whata wealth 
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of azures and purples is there! 
How light grey above passes into 
the deepest purple black where the 
largest body of shade falls, and 
what a delicate tender haze of pur- 
pling-blue (to be realistic) floods 
the slender stems and tangled 
branches! We stand to gaze at it 
leaning on a gate, half inclined to 
murmur at Nature for denying us 
‘the vision and the faculty divine’ 
which might express all this beauty 
in immortal verse, or the cunning 
of hand which could arrest its ten- 
der colouring on canvas. But in 
either case 


Artistry’s haunting curse, the incomplete, 


would be upon the delineation. 
Such scenes may be felt, idealised, 
taken into the texture of a man’s 
being, to be—ah ! how faintly !—re- 
produced in memory; but they can 
never be transcribed in a visible or 
tangible medium for anyone’s won- 
dering gaze. Nature’s secrets are 
far too precious to be revealed, save 
at rare moments to those who, truly 
loving, take the trouble to woo her 
aright. 

Now that evening closes in our 
flies must be changed. A large 
imitation of a white moth may 
prove killing. It is indeed difficult 
to manage in this half-light, and 
seems, much to the angler’s vexa- 
tion, to hover far too closely round 
projecting briars and willow weeds, 
after the manner of its living type. 
He has perpetually to kneel down 
and disentangle it from thistles and 
drift-wood, but sport of this kind 
requires perseverance and no little 
patience. In vain does the large, 
white-feathered lure flit over rock 
pool, and float down the adjoining 
shallows. Nothing rises to it. A 
blue mist, suggestive of rheumatism, 
begins to follow the winding course 
of the stream, causing a mental 
shiver and bringing to remembrance 
some horrible fact told you by the 
doctor of the little town higher up 
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the river—kow cancer, cerebria, 
strabismus, or something equally 
dreadful is invariably found to 
haunt the dwellers on the banks. 
Somewhat sulkily you prepare to 
put up, when suddenly comes a vio- 
lent shock to your arm, and you 
instinctively strike. Alas! it is too 
late ; but, flinging all reminiscences 
of the medical art to the wind, you 
now eagerly advance in a half- 
stooping attitude and flick the ab- 
surd bunch of wool and feathers 
(as it seems to you after the slighter 
flies you have been using) over the 
tall group of comfrey on the bank. 
Whirr—trh! rrh! Away goes a 
fine fish with the moth! Out to 
the centre down stream, like a 
winner of the Derby—to one side, 
straight at your feet he rushes! 
Now he tames down, and, by getting 
your rod between the full orb of the 
moon, you can determine the taut- 
ness of the line and guess where he 
is swimming. He is near the bot- 
tom now, which shows that the barb 
has entered deeply. Still it is such 
a fine fish that you cannot afford to 
hurry him, and for a full twenty- 
minutes he courses up and down, 
rubbing his nose on the shingle in 
vain efforts to shake off his tor- 
mentor. Utterly wearied at length, 
he floats in a state of collapse; the 
landing-net is gently placed under 
him, and he is laid panting on the 
grass. The largest fish are always 
taken by the moth, and this is at 
least two pounds. So exhausted is 
he, that it seems a relief to him to 
find himself on dry land. At least so 
his humane captor fain would hope. 

But now it is time in earnest to 
wind up and start home. Faintly 
down the wind comes a chime, tel- 
ling it is half-past ten. So we plod 
through the dewy meadow, where 
the moonlight lies in ‘long-levelled 
rules’ through the gaps in the trees 
on the path. In another month 
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the white summer-frost of clover 
will invest these fields with another 
hue, and drowsily enough, as befits 
early June, will the bees haunt its 
sweetness. Yet another month, 
and the perfection of an English 
summer will here be seen. The 
trees will have caught that prevail- 
ing tinge of deep brown-green 
which characterises July. Every- 
where the hedges will be twined 
with a luxuriant tangle of bryony, 
wild rose, and nightshade. Clumps 
of blonde meadow-sweet, and huge 
elder bushes, which glitter with a 
phosphorescent light on their white 
clusters of flowers in the moonlight, 
will star the watercourses. But 
the melancholy tinge which always 
pervades the most excellent beauty, 
whether of nature or art, will 
then somewhat sadden the land- 
scape. The longest day has fled, 
and St. Swithin has done his worst 
in imitating Aquarius. No longer 
will the gleeful notes of thrush or 
the blithe whistle of the blackbird 
be heard; the smaller songsters are 
silent; no nightingales are found 
in Devon to supply their place. 
And here and there on the elm 
trees will glitter a golden spray 
to remind the pensive mind of 
autumn, while from the mulberry 
tree in your garden drop off a few 
withered leaves to point the ever- 
enduring moral Memento mori! 
(forgive the pun!) Thus, ‘ joying 
in our own happy condition, for 
anglers and meek-spirited men are 
free from those high, those restless 
thoughts which corrode the sweets 
of life,’ we stroll onwards, and sud- 
denly look up to find ourselves in 
the moonlight twenty yards from a 
most forbidding-looking ox. Yes, 
there can be no mistake; the ring 
of his nose glitters coldly against 
the sky. He is as much amazed as 
we are, and only snorts and gazes. 
Gesner’s story of the mode in which 
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the lion kills the unicorn at once 
occurs to us as our only chance of 
safety. On meeting that savage 
horned animal, the king of beasts, 
as the simple-minded naturalist 
believed, ran up the nearest tree, 
allowing the unicorn to charge it 
in his rage and bury his weapon 
deeply in the bark, whereupon the 
lion leapt down on him when so 
imprisoned and destroyed him at 
his leisure. If only there were a 
tree here for us to ascend and 
suffer this bull to brain himself 
against it! Leaping into the water 
and crossing the river seems the 
next best expedient, but then it 
would be unpleasant, not to say 
ignominious; and the bull might 
elecé to follow us. So we fall back 
on the leading attribute of man, 
the power of the will, or, as the 
German metaphysicians term it 
(let us write it with big letters, to 
encourage us at this crisis), on 
Neuro-Hypnology, and stare with 
all our energy at the beast. Per- 
haps at the same time it will be no 
derogation to the sovereignty of 
man over the lower animals if we 
retreat backwards, keeping our gaze 
steadfastly fixed upon the creature. 
And now we near the hedge, and 
one vault over it places us in 
safety. How that baffled bull must 
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be tearing up the ground in his 
rage! And now he bellows! 


Reboant silvzeque et longus Olympus. 


But we have reached home, 
supper succeeds, ever welcome 
to the tired fisherman. How 
good old Izaak gloated over sup- 
per! If we were not even hun- 
gry, we should force ourselves to 
eat it, in pious memory of the 
founder of our craft. ‘ This dish of 
meat,’ he says on one occasion, 
(and we heartily agree with him at 
present) ‘is too good for any but 
anglers or very honest men.”* And 
again how he rises into eloquence 
over—it is to be feared—a boiled 
trout: ‘Come, my friend Coridon, 
this trout looks lovely; it was 
twenty-two inches when it was 
taken, and the belly of it looked, 
some part of it as yellow as a 
marigold, and part of it as white 
as a lily; and yet, methinks, it 
looks better in this good sauce.’ 
Here very fitly ends our ramble, 
and, after the example of our patri- 
arch, we cannot better take leave 
of the reader than by counselling 
him to betake himself to fishing 
for the best of recreations, devoutly 
wishing ‘that, if he be an honest 
angler, the east wind may never 
blow when he goes a-fishing.’ 


and 


‘ Complete Angler, cap. 5 and cap. 8. 





